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Comanche  RAH-66  twin-engine,  advanced 
technology  helicopter  designed  to  get  up 
close  to  the  action  and  locate  the  enemy. 
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17th  Annual  DSNCAA  Symposium 

Lynn  Freudenthal 

Commerdality  -  Opportunities  for  DoD  Ac¬ 
quisition  emerged  as  the  theme  of  the  17th 
DSMC  Alumni  Association’s  premier  an¬ 
nual  event. 
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initiatives  in  a  July  speech  at  the  Naval 
Medical  Center,  Bethesda,  Md. 
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GuardRail  Pilot  Program  —  A  Legacy  of 
Teaming 

Maj.  Steven  Winter,  USA  •  David  E.  Sterling 
The  Army’s  GuardRail/Common  Sensor 
(GR/CS)  Program  has  now  joined  the  list  of 
major  system  developments  to  follow  the 
Total  Ownership  Cost  Reduction  model. 
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DSMC  ALUMINI  ASSOCIATION 


17th  Annual  DSI1CAA  Symposium 

Commerciality  —  Opportunities  for  DoD  Acquisition 


With  the  emphasis  on  greater 
use  of  commercial  business 
practices  and  greater  use  of 
commercial  entities  to  do 
the  work  that  the  DoD  ac¬ 
quisition,  technology  and  logistics  work¬ 
force  manages,  commerciality  is  the 
cornerstone  of  acquisition  reform.  Prin¬ 
ciples,  policies,  and  practices  of  DoD  ac¬ 
quisition  increasingly  have  been  mod¬ 
eled  after  the  best  of  the  commercial 
world. 

In  this  spirit,  the  Defense  Systems  Man¬ 
agement  College  Alumni  Association 
(DSMCAA)  brought  DoD  and  industry 
representatives  together  for  the  17th  An¬ 
nual  DSMCAA  Symposium:  “Commer¬ 
ciality:  Opportunities  in  DoD  Acquisi¬ 
tion,”  held  June  20-22  at  the  DSMC  main 
campus,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

The  Symposium  dedicated  three  days  to 
education  on  all  aspects  of  commerciality 
as  DoD  and  industry  representatives  fo¬ 
cused  on  a  variety  of  panels  and  work¬ 
shops.  Setting  the  tone  for  the  Sympo¬ 
sium  were  keynote  speakers  Dr.  Jacques 
Gansler,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition,  Technology  and  Logistics; 
and  William  Kovacic,  Professor  of  Law, 
The  George  Washington  University. 

Continuing  Commercial 
Acquisition  Reform 

Gansler  discussed  the  goals  and  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  acquisition  reform  effort. 
“Better,  faster,  and  less  expensive”  now 
prevails  throughout  DoD,  including  an 
increase  in  Total  Asset  Visibility  from  56 
to  94  percent,  a  reduction  in  inventories 
from  $60  billion  to  $48  billion,  and  pilot 
programs  that  achieved  lower  costs  and 
better  results.  Citing  the  Joint  Defense 
Attack  Munitions  program  with  its  50 


LYNN  FREUDENTHAL 


“You  can  do 
things  faster 
and  cheaper 
and  still  be  a 
lot  better.” 


Dr.  Jacques  S.  Gansler,  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Acquisition,  Technology  and 
Logistics). 


From  left:  Mark  Salesky,  DSMCAA  President;  Air  Force 
Brig.  Gen.  Frank  J.  Anderson,  Commandant,  DSMC;  Larry 
Curfiss,  Vice  President  and  Director  of  Commercial 
Products,  ITT  Industries  Night  Vision. 


Freudenthal  is  a  communications  specialist  with  SRA,  International,  Inc. 
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The  Workforce  is  Key 

A  key  tenet  in  commerciality  for  DoD 
acquisition  is  that  government  managers 
become  administrators  of  commercially 
outsourced  work.  From  where  will  the 
workers  and  managers  come?  With  DoD 
drawdowns,  an  aging  workforce,  and  a 
tight  labor  market  in  information  tech¬ 
nology,  most  panels  emphasized  that  the 
workforce  will  be  key  to  acquisition  re¬ 
form  and  warfighter  readiness. 


Both  DoD  and  commercial  defense  in¬ 
dustries  will  be  under  pressure  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  best  technical  people  possible. 


From  left:  Retired  Navy  Rear  Adm.  Leonard  Vincent,  former 
DSMC  Commandant;  Stan  Z.  Soloway,  Deputy  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  (Acquisition  Reform);  Air  Force  Brig.  Gen. 
Frank  J.  Anderson,  Commandant,  DSMC. 


he  sees  these  challenges  as  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  implement  more  reforms. 

Kovacic  addressed  maintaining  reform 
through  the  interruptions  of  congres¬ 
sional  budget  cycles  and  the  wait  be¬ 
tween  measuring  success  and  the  next 
round  of  reforms.  He  says  there  are  three 
ways  to  maintain  that  momentum: 

•  Adjust  rules  and  procedures  as  you  go 
for  maximum  flexibility  and  perfor¬ 
mance,  rather  than  focus  on  main¬ 
taining  rules. 

•  Give  managers  the  latitude  to  succeed 
and  fail.  “Don’t  shoot  good  people 
when  they  fail,”  said  Kovacic.  “In  the 
high  tech  industry,  there  will  be  three 
or  four  failures  for  each  success  story.” 

•  Stay  close  to  your  users,  and  listen  to 
what  they  say. 


“DoD  is  driven  by  workforce  realities  in 
terms  of  obtaining  technology,”  said  Stan 
Soloway,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  (Acquisition  Reform).  “People 
aren’t  planning  for  15-  to  25-year  careers 
anymore.  HR  [Human  Resources]  rep¬ 
resentatives  report  that  the  average 
worker  tenure  is  three  to  five  years.”  That, 
he  acknowledged,  has  a  direct  impact 
on  DoD  planning  for  major  acquisitions, 
which  will  span  many  of  those  shorter 
worker  tenures. 


Gansler  noted  DoD’s  upcoming  chal¬ 
lenges.  The  Department  must  maintain 
the  Revolution  in  Military  Affairs  and 
the  Revolution  in  Business  Affairs  while 
transforming  the  acquisition,  technol¬ 
ogy  and  logistics  workforce.  However, 


From  left:  Meredith  Murphy,  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  Symposium  Commitee, 

DSMCAA;  Dr.  Jacques  S.  Gansler, 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisi¬ 
tion,  Technology  and  Logistics);  Wayne 
Glass,  Vice  President  (Operations), 
DSMCAA. 


Stan  Z.  Soioway,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Acquisition  Reform). 


percent  reduction  in  cost  and  proven 
performance  in  Kosovo,  Gansler  said, 
“You  can  do  things  faster  and  cheaper 
and  still  be  a  lot  better.” 
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From  left:  Paul  McMahon,  DSMCAA  Board  of  Directors;  Retired  Navy  From  left:  Mark  Salesky,  DSMCAA  President;  William  Gibson,  DCMA; 
Cmdr.  Tom  Stanton;  Bob  Ivaniszek,  ANSER  Corporation;  Gary  Wimberly,  Gary  Crystal,  OUSD  (AT&L);  Bob  Pattie,  The  Boeing  Company;  Walt 
DSMCAA  Capital  Area  Chapter  President.  Berke,  LMSC,  Inc. 


Wesley  Harris,  Lean  Aerospace  Initiative  -  Eco-  Army  Lt.  Col.  Bernard  Witten,  DSMC  Professor,  Dr.  Tony  Perino,  DSMC  Professor,  Performance- 

nomic  Incentives  Workshop.  Small  Business  Innovations  Workshop.  Based  Payments  Workshop. 


quisition  Reform);  retired  Navy  Rear  Adm.  Leonard  Vincent,  former  Barreca,  1st  DSMCAA  President;  Retired  Navy  Cmdr.  William  Mont- 
DSMC  Commandant;  Dr.  Marilyn  Andrulis,  President  and  CEO,  Andrulis  gomery. 

Corporation;  Richard  Foley,  Vice  President,  Contracts,  Raytheon  Corpo¬ 
ration;  Meredith  Murphy,  Vice  President  Symposium  Committee,  DSM¬ 
CAA. 
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■TIES  FOR  DOD  ACQUISITION 


Meredith  Murphy,  VP  Symposium,  DSMCAA.  nior  Counsel,  Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Committee;  Jonathan  Ether- 


ton,  Legislative  Affairs,  Aerospace  Industries  Association;  Bill  Greenwalt, 
Professional  Staff  Member,  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee;  Mered¬ 
ith  Murphy,  VP  Symposium,  DSMCAA. 


Bill  Bahnmaier,  DSMC  Professor,  Risk  Man-  Mike  Evans,  Integrated  Computers  Engineer-  Dave  Schwiekle,  Vice  President,  Delta  Launch 
agement  Workshop.  ing,  Inc.,  Campbell,  Calif.,  Software  Risk  Man-  Systems,  Inc,  The  Boeing  Company. 


agement  Workshop. 


Standing  from  left:  Bill  Birkhofer,  DSMCAA  Director  at  Large;  Jim  Led-  From  left:  Dr.  John  Hamel,  DSMC  Professor;  Bob  Pattie,  The  Boeing 
better,  DSMCAA  Director  at  Large;  Chris  Feudo,  DSMCAA  Director  at  Company;  Meredith  Murphy,  VP  Symposium,  DSMCAA;  Web  Heath, 
Large;  Bob  Faulk,  DSMCAA  VP  (Publications);  Navy  Cmdr.  Max  Snell,  The  Boeing  Company. 

DSMCAA  Treasurer.  Seated  from  left:  Mark  Salesky,  DSMCAA  Presi¬ 
dent;  Maureen  Fino,  VP  Symposium,  DSMCAA;  Wayne  Glass,  VP  (Op¬ 
erations),  DSMCAA. 
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But,  they  also  face  increased  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  best  technical  personnel  with 
the  “dot.coms”  and  other  industries.  This 
could  have  a  negative  impact  on  sup¬ 
plying  warfighters  with  the  latest  tech¬ 
nologies. 

“A  lack  of  current  technical  expertise  in 
PMs  [Program  Managers]  is  one  factor 
that  inhibits  CMI  [Civil-Military  Inte¬ 
gration],”  said  panelist  Marilyn  Andrulis, 
President  and  CEO,  Andrulis  Corpora¬ 
tion.  “That  training  must  be  made  avail¬ 
able.” 

Air  Force  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Anderson, 
Commandant,  DSMC,  also  addressed 
this  issue.  Training  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
choosing  courses,  he  said.  Training  must 
focus  on  building  particular  skill  sets. 

Gansler  also  touched  on  the  subject  of 
training,  stating  that  DoD  training  and 
education  also  can  be  used  as  leverage 
in  an  increasingly  competitive  labor  mar¬ 
ket.  “The  thing  that  lures  people  into  the 
government  world,”  according  to 
Gansler,  “is  that  it  might  not  be  the  high¬ 
est-paying  job  but  it  is  the  most  techno¬ 
logically  challenging  job.” 

Customer  Focus 

The  symposium  luncheon  and  banquet 
speakers  emphasized  customer  focus, 
advising  participants  to  begin  the  ac¬ 
quisition  process  with  the  end  in  mind. 

In  his  remarks,  Soloway  said  that  ac¬ 
quisition  reform  and  commerciality  come 
down  to  performance,  flexibility,  and 
communication.  All  acquisition  processes 
must  begin  with  the  customer  in  mind, 
rather  than  with  a  subject  matter  or  job 
area  perspective. 

“We  are  not  particularly  good  at  defin¬ 
ing  our  customer  and  taking  a  global 
view,”  he  said,  “Industry  is  much  better 
at  that  than  DoD.”  The  DoD  5000 
Rewrite,  he  explained,  is  directed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  flexibility  needed  to  establish 
and  maintain  customer  focus  because 
requirements  and  acquisition  will  be 
more  closely  aligned. 

Soloway  urged  the  audience  to  think 
about  the  impacts  of  change  from  within 


and  outside  of  DoD.  For  instance,  there 
has  been  an  enormous  shift  in  how  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  (R&D)  funds 
are  invested  in  the  U.S.  economy.  Twenty 
years  ago,  he  noted,  DoD  was  the  “big 
spender”  in  R&D.  Today,  75  to  80  per¬ 
cent  of  businesses  spend  more  on  R&D 
than  DoD’s  total  R&D  budget. 

DoD’s  place  in  the  market  has  changed 
dramatically,  Soloway  said,  and  it  must 
focus  on  competing  for  people  and  part¬ 
nering  for  technologies  with  the  com¬ 
mercial  sector.  To  do  so,  DoD  has  task 
forces  and  committees  in  place  working 
performance-based  acquisition  and 
workforce  issues,  and  the  Services  have 
begun  using  online  auctions.  Soloway 
said  he  likes  auctioning  as  a  concept  but 
is  concerned  that  auctioning  could  drive 
prices  so  low  that  companies  do  not  have 
the  money  to  invest  in  product  im¬ 
provements  customers  will  demand. 

Larry  Curfiss,  Vice  President  and  Di¬ 
rector  of  Commercial  Products,  ITT 
Industries  Night  Vision,  discussed  his 
division’s  shift  from  government  cus¬ 
tomers  to  a  mix  of  government  and 
commercial  customers.  Finding  and 
maintaining  the  customer  focus  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  Night  Vision’s  greatest  chal¬ 
lenge.  “We  spent  lots  of  time  and 
money  to  find  out  who  our  customer 
is,”  said  Curfiss.  “Marketing  was  ini¬ 
tially  65  percent  of  our  total  budget.” 
Night  Vision  lost  money  for  the  first 
three  years  of  this  expansion  from  gov¬ 
ernment  into  commercial,  and  Curfiss 
estimated  that  it  took  an  additional 
three  years  to  adjust  to  the  cultural 
changes  associated  with  that  expansion. 

When  asked  about  the  lessons  learned, 
Curfiss  cited  four  lessons  organizations 
in  transition  should  heed: 

•  Organizations  need  to  deal  with  cul¬ 
tural  change  and  address  cultural 
problems  within  upfront. 

•  Organizations  need  to  understand 
marketing  and  distribution. 

•  Any  organization  with  a  commercial 
and  government  separation  needs  to 
maintain  but  manage  that  separation. 

•  Organizations  need  to  move  product 
staff  to  where  the  workload  is. 


Civil  Military  Integration  - 
The  New  Reality 

Many  panel  discussions  and  workshops 
took  place  during  the  symposium,  cov¬ 
ering  issues  of  major  impact  to  DoD’s 
future  in  commerciality. 

•  Congressional  Support  for  Commcr- 
ciality 

•  Risk  Management 

•  Acquisition  Strategy  for  Commercial 
Items 

•  Evaluating  Risk  of  Commercial  Strate¬ 
gies 

•  Electronic  Commerce  in  DoD 

•  Update  on  DoD  5000 

•  Prime  and  Subcontractor  Views  of 
Commerciality  at  the  Subcontractor 
Level 

•  Price  Based  Acquisition  as  a  Vehicle 
to  Implement  Commerciality 

•  Commercial  Best  Practices  for  Soft¬ 
ware 

•  Alternative  Dispute  Resolution 

•  Performance  Based  Payments 

•  New  Directions  in  DoD  Logistics 

•  Dual  Use  Technologies  in  DoD 

•  Transitioning  to  ISO  9000:2000 

•  Acquisition  Reform  in  Commercial 
Aircraft 

•  Small  Business  Innovation  Research 

•  Managing  Earned  Value 

•  Lean  Aerospace  Initiative  -  Economic 
Incentives 

•  Commercial  Contracting 

•  Software  Metrics 

•  The  Good ,  the  Bad ,  and  the  IDIQ  (In¬ 
definite  Delivery  Indefinite  Quan¬ 
tity) 

Each  panel  and  workshop  addressed 
changes  in  their  respective  areas  and 
their  impacts  on  the  future  of  DoD  ac¬ 
quisition.  But,  the  panel  discussion,  “Is 
Civil/Military  Integration  (CMI)  Possi¬ 
ble?”  cut  to  the  heart  of  the  issue  of  com¬ 
merciality. 

Moderated  by  Stan  Soloway,  other  panel 
members  were:  Robert  Ingersoll,  Vice 
President,  Contracts  and  Pricing,  The 
Boeing  Company;  Richard  Foley,  Vice 
President,  Contracts,  Raytheon  Corpo¬ 
ration;  Dr.  Marilyn  Andrulis,  President 
and  CEO,  Andrulis  Corporation;  and  Dr. 
James  Carnes,  President  and  CEO, 
Sarnoff  Corporation. 
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Introducing  the  panel,  Soloway  stated 
that  CMI  has  already  happened  but  has 
yet  to  be  realized.  “Will  we  [DoD]  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  it?”  he  asked. 

Ingersoll  said  that  he  also  looks  at  CMI 
as  a  reality  but  noted  three  strategic  focus 
areas  for  industry  and  DoD. 

•  Optimization  of  CMI  —  Asset  alloca¬ 
tion  and  various  resources  can  be  bet¬ 
ter  integrated.  Ingersoll  also  encour¬ 
aged  further  integration  of  processes 
and  practices,  but  said,  “Commercial 
isn’t  always  better,”  using  DoD’s 
Earned  Value  Management  concept 
as  an  example. 

•  Globalization  -  Both  industry  and 
DoD  will  continue  to  “go  global.” 

•  E-Commerce  -  Business-to-business 
interchanges  will  become  the  norm. 

Foley  said  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
success  in  CMI,  but  there  will  always  be 
a  difference  between  commercial  and 
government  sales.  He  said  performance- 
based  and  price-based  acquisition  strate¬ 
gies  will  contribute  to  greater  CMI.  Bar¬ 
riers  to  CMI,  he  said,  are  Federal 


Acquisition  Regulation  Part  12  fixed  price 
requirements,  lack  of  multi-year  con¬ 
tracts,  Wall  Street’s  concern  with  the  de¬ 
fense  industry’s  health,  remaining  com¬ 
plexities  in  contract  administration,  and 
competition  for  the  best  of  the  workforce 
with  dot.coms. 

Andrulis  also  saw  some  barriers  to  full 
CMI,  including  unrealistic  cost  estimates 
and  technological  expectations.  To  coun¬ 
teract  that,  she  suggested  shifting  pro¬ 
ject  time  frames  from  five  or  more  years 
to  the  industry  standard  of  18  months 
to  three  years  and  rewarding  companies 
that  meet  or  exceed  performance  and 
delivery  time  frames.  Andrulis  also  dis¬ 
cussed  DoD’s  increasing  “efficiency  and 
effectiveness”  metric  that,  in  her  view, 
inherently  favors  large  business  over 
small  business. 

Carnes  also  said  that  CMI  is  imperative 
because  commercial  R&D  investment 
far  outpaces  DoD’s.  Impediments  on 
CMI  he  discussed  were  restrictions  on 
corporate  intellectual  property  rights 
when  engaged  in  government  work,  cost- 
based  pricing,  and  difficulties  in  over¬ 


sight  and  contract  negotiation  due  to 
regulation.  All  of  these  factors,  Carnes 
said,  turn  companies  away  from  gov¬ 
ernment  work  because  the  return  on  re¬ 
sources  is  less  than  in  commercial  work. 

Carnes  discussed  a  commercial  agree¬ 
ments  prototype  for  R&D  contracting 
being  conducted  at  the  Defense  Ad¬ 
vanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
(DARPA).  The  DARPA  prototype  features 
payable  milestones  and  allows  contrac¬ 
tors  to  retain  intellectual  property  rights 
for  commercial  use.  Carnes  said  the 
biggest  benefit  of  the  prototype  is  that  it 
has  no  cost-reimbursable  contracts, 
which  reduce  audit  needs  and  system 
infrastructures. 

While  CMI  and  other  aspects  of  com- 
merciality  in  DoD  acquisition  are  new 
and  being  improved,  one  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain:  Commerciality  is  the  future,  and 
the  future  is  in  process. 

Editor’s  Note:  To  learn  more  about 
DSMCAA  or  register  online  using  a  credit 
card,  visit  http://www.dsmcaa.org. 
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Defense  Resources  Management  Course 

Course  Objectives 

Develop  an  understanding  of  resource 
management  concepts,  principles,  and  techniques 

Who  Should  Attend? 

Managers  working  in  all  fields  concerned  with  re¬ 
source  allocation 

Who  is  Eligible? 

•  Military  Officers  (active  or  reserve)  0-4  and 

•  above 

•  Civilian  DoD,  GS-11  and  above 

•  Equivalent  ranking  military  &  civilian  officials 
of  other  nations 


Naval  Postgraduate  School 
Monterey,  California 

DSN  878  210-2104/2306 
Comm  831  656-2104/2307 
mandrews@nps.navy.mil 

Calendar  Year  2001 

Four-week  Sessions 
January  8-February  2 
April  23-May  17 
May  21 -June  15 
August  20-September  14 
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DEFENSE  REFORM 


Acquisition  Reform  Seminar 

Seen  Through  the  Lens  of  A-76  and 
Strategic  Sourcing 

SYLWIA  TERESA  GASIOREK 


In  acquisition  reform  (AR)  the  biggest 
challenge  we  face  is  finding  im¬ 
proved  ways  of  doing  business  and 
finding  innovative  solutions  to  the 
problems  that  confront  us.  Includ¬ 
ing  industry  in  the  decision  making  is  a 
must 

In  this  spirit,  the  Center  for  Public-Pri¬ 
vate  Enterprise  (CPPE)  brought  DoD 
and  Industry  representatives  together 
for  “Acquisition  Reform  Seminar:  Seen 
through  the  Lens  of  A-76  and  Strategic 
Sourcing”  —  the  first  seminar  to  address 
AR,  A-76,  and  Strategic  Sourcing  at  one 
time.  Held  at  Gallaudet  University’s  Kel¬ 
logg  Conference  Center  Aug.  28,  this 
forum  emphasized  greater  use  of  busi¬ 
ness  practices  and  Strategic  Sourcing  by 
focusing  on  these  questions: 

•  What  it  is. 

•  What  it  could  be. 

•  What  its  future  role  is  in  filling  the  gap 
between  AR  goals  and  traditional  ap¬ 
proaches  to  A-76. 

This  energizing  event  featured  experts 
from  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB),  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  (OSD),  General  Accounting  Of¬ 
fice,  RAND,  ANSER,  and  private  indus¬ 
try,  offering  case  studies,  presentations, 
and  panel  discussions. 

Setting  the  tone  for  the  seminar,  keynote 
speaker  Stan  Z.  Soloway,  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  Re¬ 
form  said,  “There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
challenges  we  face  as  a  Department  in 


“The  bottom  line  is 
competitions  that  work, 
competitions  that  are  fair, 
and  competitions  that 
really  drive  us  to  optimize 
in  ways  that  serve  a 
broader  interest  in  DoD 
and  the  mission  we  are 
hereto  serve,  not  just  our 
local  interest.” 


-Stan  Z.  Soloway, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition  Reform 


cant.”  Using  the  budget  as  an  example, 
Soloway  noted  that  because  this  year 
DoD  did  reach  its  $62  billion  procure¬ 
ment  goal,  the  presumption  is  that  many 
budget  problems  arc  now  solved,  and 
we  [DoD]  are  on  the  way  to  achieving 
our  goal. 

“Reality  is  that  if  you  look  at  any  analy¬ 
sis  ...  our  budget  problems  are  far  from 
over,  and  that  we  have  enormous  chal¬ 
lenges  financially  over  the  next  8-10 
years,  if  we  are  going  to  recapitalize  and 
remodernize  the  force.” 

Customer  Focus 

“Our  number  one  responsibility  as  a  De¬ 
partment,”  according  to  Soloway,  “is  to 
show  a  ready  force  for  the  troops  in  the 
field.  1  make  that  statement  because 
much  of  AR  from  Day  1 ,  back  in  the  early 
90s,  has  been  geared  toward  the  concept 
of  customer  service  and  customer  focus. 
But  I  think  many  times  we  forget  that. 
We  don’t  forget  the  idea  of  customers;  1 
think  we  forget  the  definition  of  what 
true  customer  focus  is.” 

He  also  emphasized  that  redefining  and 
rethinking  customer  support  is  the 
biggest  change  taking  place  in  American 
history  in  the  last  15  years.  “If  you  look 
at  concepts  like  balanced  scorecards  and 
some  other  things  that  evolved  over  the 
last  10-15  years,  what  they  arc  really  about 
is  everybody  in  the  organization  stepping 
back  and  looking  at  common  top-level 
goals,  and  driving  everything  that  is  under 
the  organization  to  achieving  those  top- 
level  goals,”  he  said. 


Gasiorek  is  a  full-time  contract  editor  for  Program 
Manager  magazine.  A  native  of  Poland,  she  holds 
an  M.B.A.  from  Strayer  University,  where  she  grad¬ 
uated  Who's  Who  Among  Students  in  American 
Universities  and  Colleges. 


terms  of  achieving  ...  budgetary  goals 
and  performance  objectives  ...  arc  some¬ 
times  overlooked  and  underestimated. 
The  challenges  arc  really  quite  signifi¬ 


As  far  as  the  Department  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  general  arc  concerned, 
Soloway  said  there  is  still  a  long  way  to 
go.  “We  still  tend  to  look  at  our  cus- 
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tomers  as  those  we  must  immediately 
serve  and  most  intermediately  interact 
with,  but  sometimes  we  fail  to  step  back 
and  wait  a  second.  What  is  the  best  strat¬ 
egy,  what  is  the  best  solution  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  at  the  time,  looking  down  at 
our  overall,  overarching  goals,  objectives, 
and  requirements?” 

Strategic  Sourcing  —  A  Program 
With  Great  Potential 

As  stated  in  the  DoD  Interim  Guidance, 
Feb.  29, 2000,  the  Strategic  Sourcing  Pro¬ 
gram  is  away  to  maximize  effectiveness, 
efficiencies,  and  savings  throughout  the 
Department.  It  provides  an  approach  for 
DoD  Components  to  use,  to  meet,  or  to 
exceed  their  competitive  sourcing  goals. 
And  it  provides  a  broader  approach  than 
the  traditional  OMB  Circular  A-76,  ex¬ 
tending  opportunities  to  achieve  effi¬ 
ciencies  in  areas  that  are  exempt  from 
the  A-76  competitive  process. 

Strategic  Sourcing  is  not  a  replacement 
for  A-76;  the  program  relies  on  a  broad 
range  of  manpower  management  tech¬ 
niques  to  achieve  savings  rather  than  re¬ 
lying  solely  on  A-76  competition.  This 
allows  managers  to  consider  a  wide  range 
of  options,  including: 

•  Eliminating  obsolete  practices. 

•  Consolidating  functions  or  activities. 

•  Reengineering  and  restructuring  or¬ 
ganizations,  functions,  or  activities. 

•  Adopting  best  business  practices. 

•  Providing  Activity  Based  Costing 
(ABC)  management. 

•  Privatizing  functions  or  activities. 

Commenting  on  the  strategies  employed 
during  the  Strategic  Sourcing  Program, 
Soloway  asked,  “Are  we  really  trying  to 
achieve  a  15  percent  cost  reduction  at  a 
given  base,  or  are  we  trying  to  achieve 
maximum  efficiency  to  support  the  folks, 
not  only  at  the  base,  but  be  able  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  much  broader  mission  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  It  is  that 
piece  that  I  think  inarguably  we  have  yet 
to  accomplish.  We  also  need  to  look  at 
the  much  larger  position,  much  larger 
world  that  we  are  to  serve.” 

Soloway  also  stated  that  the  government 
did  not  provide  DoD,  as  well  as  the  civil¬ 


ian  agencies,  with  the  tools  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  buyers  and  managers  of  services.  “In 
DoD,”  he  continued,  “most  of  our  edu¬ 
cation,  training,  and  focus  has  been  on 
buying  major  systems.  That’s  where  the 
big  bucks  are ...  The  reality  is  that  we  are 
now  buying  more  services  dollar-wise 
than  we  are  buying  systems  —  we  are  a 
service  economy  in  DoD  just  like  the 
broad  American  economy  has  become 
a  service  economy.” 

He  recognized  the  need  for  a  more  ag¬ 
gressive  and  comprehensive  training  and 
education  program,  to  give  people  the 
tools  to  do  different  kinds  of  analysis 
and  make  a  variety  of  business  decisions. 

“If  people  are  not  given  the  opportunity 
to  learn  about  these  strategies,  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  they  mean,  it’s  not  going 
to  mean  a  lot  to  them  when  you  go 
through  the  analytical  process.  They  are 
going  to  be  looking  for  a  solution  that 
makes  immediate  sense  or  satisfies  an 
immediate  concern,  not  looking  at  the 
bigger  picture.” 

The  Bottom  Line 

In  closing,  Soloway  emphasized  that  un¬ 
derstanding  marketplace  limits  and  the 
business  decision  process  have  both 
changed  dramatically  because  of  the 
large  number  of  competitions.  “That 
means  ...  we  have  to  be  even  more  dis¬ 
ciplined  in  how  we  structure  our  acqui¬ 


sitions,  our  strategies,  and  our  compe¬ 
titions  to  ensure  that  those  high-per¬ 
forming  companies  want  to  play. 

“The  issues  we  face  here  are  huge,”  he 
said,  “because  of  the  commitment  DoD 
has  made  to  competitive  sourcing.”  As 
DoD  goes  down  this  path,  Soloway  said 
that  the  Department  has  to  do  a  far  bet¬ 
ter  job  providing  education  and  training 
tools  for  our  workforce;  to  do  it  right 
whether  we  decide  to  stay  in-house  with 
work,  go  to  contract,  or  some  mix 
therein.  The  bottom  line,  said  Soloway, 
is  “competitions  that  work,  competitions 
that  are  fair,  and  competitions  that  re¬ 
ally  drive  us  to  optimize  in  ways  that 
serve  a  broader  interest  in  DoD  and  the 
mission  we  are  here  to  serve,  not  just  our 
local  interest.” 

While  a  lot  of  aspects  of  AR  within  DoD 
are  being  improved  and  a  lot  of  new 
strategies  and  technologies  are  being  im¬ 
plemented,  one  thing  is  certain:  Strate¬ 
gic  Sourcing  is  a  program  with  great  po¬ 
tential,  a  program  that  paves  the  way 
toward  making  the  A-76  process  more 
employee-friendly. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  findings  of  the  Sem¬ 
inar  will  be  published  in  the  maiden 
issue  of  the  “Forum  for  Enterprising  Gov¬ 
ernment :,”  CPPE’s  follow-on  publication 
to  the  “ Outsourcing  &  Privatization 
Forum.  ” 


ATTEND 

The  First  Annual  Summit  on 
Strategic  Sourcing  and 
Partnering  for  Optimum  Success: 
New  Thinking  Regarding  Federal 
Outsourcing  &  Privatization 

Nov.  6-8,  2000 

Kellogg  Conference  Center  •  Gallaudet  University, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Produced  by  CPPE  in  association  with  the  Society  of  American  Military  Engi¬ 
neers  &  The  UMS  group.  For  more  details,  visit  CPPE’s  Web  site  at  www. 
public-private.org. 
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WORKFORCE  DIVERSITY 


Leveraging  Diversity 

Baseball,  Probability,  and 
Hiring  a  Better  Workforce 


So  you’re  a  brand  new  Program 
Manager  (PM)  and  one  of  your 
first  orders  of  business  is  to  staff 
the  office.  You  obviously  want 
your  program  to  be  successful 
and,  therefore,  you  want  to  hire  only  the 
best  and  brightest  employees  available. 
What  can  you  do  to  help  ensure  that  you 
actually  hire  the  best  and  brightest? 
Think  diversity. 

EEO  and  the  Law 

Federal  laws  and  policies  concerning 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  (EEO) 
prohibit  job  discrimination  based  on 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin, 
age,  disabilities,  and  even  protected 
genetic  information.  Other  forms  of  dis¬ 
crimination,  or  what  might  be  referred 
to  as  employment  exclusion ,  that  fall  out¬ 
side  of  law  or  policy  are,  therefore,  gen¬ 
erally  permitted.  Viewed  conversely,  fed¬ 
eral  laws  concerning  EEO,  like  many 
laws,  establish  minimally  acceptable- 
behavior  for  those  responsible  for 
employment  actions  such  as  hiring  and 
firing. 

To  date,  many  laws  establish  minimally 
acceptable  behaviors  for  practically  all 
functions  of  a  program  office  such  as 
EEO,  contract  management,  and  fiscal 
management.  Taking  fiscal  management 
as  an  example,  significant  benefits  are 
to  be  derived  from  sound  fiscal  man¬ 
agement.  Therefore,  in  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  those  benefits,  program  of¬ 
fices  will  operate  at  a  point  well  above 
the  minimally  acceptable  behavior  es¬ 
tablished  by  law. 


Breslin  is  the  Director,  Technical  Operations,  Naval 
Surface  Warfare  Center,  Naval  Sea  Systems  Com¬ 
mand,  Arlington,  Va.  He  is  a  graduate  of  PMC  93- 
l  DSMC. 


DAVID  A.  BRESLIN 

What  about  EEO  or  diversity  pro¬ 
grams?  Are  there  significant  benefits 
to  diversity  programs?  And  if  there  arc 
significant  benefits,  arc  program  of¬ 
fices  in  the  habit  of  taking  advantage 
of  those  benefits  by  operating  at  points 


well  above  the  minimally  acceptable 
behavior  established  by  policy  or  law? 

In  fact,  significant  benefits  are  to  be 
gained  from  workforce  diversity  that 
should  cause  the  PM  to  think  well  bc- 
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yond  minimally  acceptable  behaviors.1 
Unlike  the  benefits  of  sound  fiscal  man¬ 
agement,  however,  the  benefits  of  work¬ 
force  diversity  to  the  program  office  often 
are  not  easily  recognized. 

A  Mathematical 
Demonstration 

John  Allen  Paulos,  the  author  of  Innu¬ 
meracy  and  other  books,  has  made  a 
small  fortune  telling  Americans  just  how 
little  they  really  know  about  mathemat¬ 
ics  and  the  negative  effect  this  has  on 
just  about  everything  Americans  do.2  He 
has  also  suggested  that  the  level  of  read¬ 
ership  of  any  work  is  inversely  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  number  of  mathematical 
equations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  work. 
(In  light  of  that  view, 


mal  probability  curve  accurately  de¬ 
scribes  the  natural  variation  of  things 
encountered  on  a  daily  basis  such  as 
the  diameter  of  machine  screws,  the 
time  at  which  the  newspaper  arrives  in 
the  morning,  or  the  quality  of  job  ap¬ 
plicants  seeking  employment.  Just  like 
the  distribution  of  grades  on  a  high 
school  algebra  test,  the  quality  of  a 
number  of  job  applicants  will  have  a 
certain  mean  and  standard  deviation  and 
can  be  readily  depicted  using  a  normal 
probability  curve. 

So,  let’s  say  that  we  advertise  for  10  po¬ 
sitions  in  our  new  program  office  and 
100  DoD  candidates  submit  applications. 
Obviously,  we  only  want  to  select  em¬ 
ployees  possessing  the  objective  attribute 
Best  and  Brightest .  If  these  100  candidates 


Now  let’s  say  we  decide  quite  arbitrar¬ 
ily  that  we  will  only  consider  those  DoD 
candidates  who  are  also  Navy  employ¬ 
ees  (say,  50  of  the  original  100  appli¬ 
cants).  And  let’s  further  assume  that  the 
50  remaining  candidates  are  also  evenly 
distributed  along  the  Best  and  Brightest 
continuum  (Figure  2). 

What  effect  does  this  have  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  10  candidates  we  hire?  Again, 
using  standard  statistical  methods,  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  10  best  candi¬ 
dates  ultimately  hired  (now  the  top 
20  percent  of  the  population,  falling 
to  the  far  right  of  the  curve)  have  an 
average  Best  and  Brightest  measure  of 
only  1.35,  or  1.35  standard  deviations 
above  the  mean  —  a  reduction  of  23 
percent! 


Not  a  single  reader  of  this  article  can 
claim  unequivocally  that  discrimination 
based  on  race,  sex,  religion,  age,  and  so 
on,  never  takes  place.  When  it  does  take 
place,  not  only  is  the  law  being  broken, 
hut  the  resulting  quality  of  the 
workforce  and  potential  success  of  the 
organization  are  being  undermined  in  a 
very  significant  way. 


Clearly,  what  this  23  percent 
reduction  translates  to  in 
terms  of  workforce  perfor¬ 
mance  depends  upon  what 
was  meant  originally  by  Best 
and  Brightest.  Perhaps  think¬ 
ing  will  be  less  innovative. 
Perhaps  acquisition  strate¬ 
gies  will  be  less  sound. 
Perhaps  relations  with  the 
contractor  will  be  less  har¬ 
monious.  Regardless  of  what 
Best  and  Brightest  really 
meant,  the  result  is  that  the 
more  capable  workforce  was 
not  selected. 


the  mathematics 
here  is  kept  to  a 
minimum.) 

The  benefits  of  di¬ 
versity  can  be  de¬ 
monstrated  mathe¬ 
matically  using  the 
normal  probability 
curve,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the 
bell  curve.  The  nor- 


are  normally  distributed  along  a  contin¬ 
uum  known  as  Best  and  Brightest ,  they 
can  be  depicted  using  a  normal  proba¬ 
bility  curve  (Figure  1). 

Using  standard  statistical  methods,  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  10  best  candidates 
ultimately  hired  (the  top  10  percent  of 
the  population,  falling  to  the  far  right  of 
the  curve)  have  an  average  Best  and  Bright¬ 
est  measure  of  1.75,  or  1.75  standard  de¬ 
viations  above  the  mean.3 


What’s  true  for  arbitrarily 
excluding  non-Navy  can¬ 
didates  from  consideration 
for  reasons  other  than  abil¬ 
ity  is  also  true  for  arbi¬ 
trarily  excluding  any  group 
from  consideration:  the  re¬ 
sulting  workforce  is  necessarily  of  lower 
quality.  Stated  statistically,  the  odds  of 
hiring  superstars  increase  as  the  size 
of  the  population  under  consideration 
increases. 

Lessons  from  Major 
League  Baseball 

As  cautioned  by  logicians,  arguments  by 
analogy  should  generally  be  avoided.4 
Nevertheless,  a  striking  lesson  is  to  be 
learned  by  the  integration  of  major 
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Measure  of  "Best  and  Brightest" 
The  Mean  is  0 

FIGURE  1  Distribution  of  100  Candidates 


Measure  of  "Best  and  Brightest" 
The  Mean  is  0 


FIGURE  2  Distribution  of  50  Candidates 


league  baseball  that  demonstrates  the 
mathematical  principle  quite  well. 

Why  look  at  major  league  baseball  or 
sports  in  general?  Sports  such  as  base¬ 
ball  deal  habitually  with  highly  objective 
performance  measures  such  as  player 
statistics  and  the  number  of  wins  and 
losses  by  a  team.  Sports  such  as  base¬ 
ball  pit  large  numbers  of  players  against 
large  numbers  of  players  and  are,  there¬ 
fore,  open  to  valid  statistical  analysis.  So, 
sports  are  somewhat  unique  in  that  they 
can  shed  an  objective  light  on  the  posi¬ 
tive  effects  of  workforce  diversity 

Up  until  the  1940s,  20th  century  major 
league  baseball  was  not  integrated.  How¬ 
ever,  beginning  in  the  1940s  that  barrier 
began  to  fall  very  slowly  and  very  un¬ 
evenly  One  result  of  the  slow  pace  of  in¬ 
tegration  is  a  wealth  of  data  concerning 
the  benefits  of  diversity  to  the  level  of 
play.  The  data  clearly  show  that  those 


teams  that  integrated  earlier  gained  a  def¬ 
inite  offensive  and  defensive  advantage 
and  generally  outperformed  those  teams 
that  integrated  later.  The  lesson  from 
baseball  is  quite  clear:  diversity  improved 
the  overall  quality  of  the  workforce.5 

The  exact  same  effect  was  witnessed 
when,  after  years  of  segregation,  major 
league  football  was  reintegrated  between 
the  late  1940s  and  the  early  1960s.  As 
with  baseball,  the  reintegration  of  major 
league  football  was  slow  and  uneven. 
The  teams  that  failed  to  integrate  in  a 
timely  manner  found  themselves  to  be 
at  a  great  disadvantage.6  With  little  ef¬ 
fort,  similar  examples  can  be  drawn  from 
numerous  other  sports  as  well. 

The  lesson  from  major  league  baseball 
and  its  applicability  outside  of  the  ball¬ 
park  is  quite  clear  and  provides  a  real- 
life  demonstration  of  the  mathematical 
principle  of  normal  probability.  Why  we 


needed  (and  still  need)  laws  to  enforce 
behavior  that  has  such  obvious  merit 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  likes  of 
John  Allen  Paulos. 

Current  Forms  of 
Employment  Exclusion 

For  whatever  reason,  DoD  exhibits  a 
propensity  toward  excluding  large  por¬ 
tions  of  the  workforce  from  considera¬ 
tion  when  hiring.  For  example,  the  areas 
of  consideration  on  job  announcements 
are  often  limited  to  DoD  Only  or  Navy 
Only  (as  in  the  earlier  mathematical 
demonstration).  Job  series  can  be  overly 
specific;  moreover,  to  cut  down  on  the 
cost  of  Permanent  Change  of  Station 
(PCS)  moves,  geographic  restrictions  are 
commonly  applied. 

Additionally,  many  agencies  and  per¬ 
sonnel  specialists  rely  heavily  upon  stan¬ 
dard  Knowledge ,  Skills,  and  Abilities 
(KSA),  such  as  Ability  to  Communicate 
Orally  and  in  Writing.  Although  many 
times  KSA s  arc  an  absolute  necessity,  we 
should  keep  in  mind  that  oftentimes  they 
contribute  to  the  exclusion  of  otherwise 
outstanding  candidates  for  whom  com¬ 
munication  poses  a  challenge  or  Eng¬ 
lish  is  a  second  language. 

In  addition,  KSA s  often  require  prior  ex¬ 
perience  with  specific  systems.  Again, 
KSA s  can  be  legitimate.  However,  they 
can  also  be  unnecessary  and,  therefore, 
exclusionary  in  nature.  The  question  to 
be  asked  here  is  whether  the  specifica¬ 
tions  contained  within  a  job  announce¬ 
ment  arc  truly  relevant. 

Some  methods  of  exclusion  are  even  of¬ 
ficially  sanctioned  and  unavoidable.  For 
example,  with  some  exceptions,  the 
merit  promotion  system  requires  em¬ 
ployees  to  sit  in  grade  for  one  year  before 
becoming  eligible  for  promotion.  Al¬ 
though  it  may  be  a  good  rule  of  thumb 
for  employees  to  spend  a  certain  amount 
of  time  in  grade  to  mature  before  ad¬ 
vancing,  such  restrictions  occasionally 
impede  superstars  from  working  at  their 
full  potential  and  to  the  benefit  of  the 
organization. 

Finally,  it’s  probably  safe  to  say  that  not 
a  single  reader  of  this  article  can  claim 
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unequivocally  that  discrimination  based 
on  race,  sex,  religion,  age,  and  so  on 
never  takes  place.  When  it  does  take 
place,  not  only  is  the  law  being  broken, 
but  the  resulting  quality  of  the  workforce 
and  potential  success  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  are  being  undermined  in  a  very  sig¬ 
nificant  way 

In  the  mathematical  example  cited  ear¬ 
lier,  the  significant  effect  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  workforce  by  arbitrarily  ex¬ 
cluding  50  percent  of  a  population 
from  consideration  was  demonstrated. 
Taking  all  of  the  above  exclusions  to¬ 
gether,  however,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
well  over  50  percent  of  potential  ap¬ 
plicants  are  routinely  excluded  from 
consideration.  The  effect  this  has  on 
the  potential  quality  of  the  workforce 
can  be  dramatic. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  all  types  of  arbi¬ 
trary  exclusion  contribute  to  lowering 
the  overall  quality  of  the  workforce. 
Therefore,  any  barrier  that  might  pre¬ 
vent  the  inclusion  of  any  person  or  group 
should  be  vigorously  challenged. 

Going  for  the  Win 

The  success  of  the  PM  arguably  depends 
heavily  upon  the  overall  quality  of  the 
workforce.  As  demonstrated  mathemat¬ 
ically,  the  overall  quality  of  the  workforce 
is  lowered  any  time  a  group  is  arbitrar¬ 
ily  excluded  from  consideration.  Stated 
conversely,  the  overall  quality  of  the  work¬ 
force  is  increased  by  the  inclusion  of 
more  groups. 

The  positive  effect  of  this  inclusion  on 
overall  quality  can  be  quite  dramatic.  So, 
a  program  office  that  operates  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  minimally  accept¬ 
able  behavior  required  by  law  or  policy 
is  probably  shortchanging  itself  and  its 
customers  by  failing  to  tap  underused 
or  even  unused  resources. 

What  can  the  PM  do?  The  PM  can  set 
the  course  that  takes  the  program  office 
to  where  it  is  operating  at  a  point  well 
above  the  minimally  acceptable  behav¬ 
ior  required  by  law  and  policy.  The  PM 
can  truly  embrace  diversity  by  chal¬ 
lenging  overly  restrictive  requirements 
in  the  hiring  process  such  as  those  re- 


A  program  office 
that  operates 
strictly  in 
accordance  with 
the  minimally 
acceptable 
behavior  required 
by  law  or  policy  is 
probably 
shortchanging 
itself  and  its 
customers  by 
failing  to  tap 
underused  or 
even  unused 
resources. 

lated  to  area  of  consideration,  series,  and 
KSAs.  Furthermore,  the  PM  can  work  to¬ 
ward  creating  a  work  environment  that 
is  more  attractive  to  more  groups  of  po¬ 
tential  employees. 

The  point  to  keep  in  mind,  however,  is 
that  diversity  programs  are  not  some¬ 
thing  with  which  PMs  should  merely 
comply.  Rather,  in  order  to  acquire  the 
most  capable  workforce,  diversity  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  leveraged  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  author  welcomes 
questions  or  comments  on  this  article. 


Contact  him  at  BreslinDA@navsea. 
navy.mil. 
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C-17  Globemasters  Have 
Bright  Future  Says  Top 
Acquisition  Leader 


LT.  COL.  ED  MEMI,  USAF 


CHARLESTON  AIR  FORCE  BASE,  S.C.  (AFPN)  - 
The  “godmother  of  the  C-17”  paid  a  visit  to 
Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  S.C.,  to  fly  in  the  aircraft 
and  meet  with  aircrews  and  maintainers. 

The  godmother  of  the  C-17,  as  she  jokingly  calls  herself, 
is  Darlecn  A  Druyun,  Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Acquisition  and  Management. 
She  is  the  Air  Force’s  top  acquisition  official. 

“Ive  been  associated  with  the  C-17  program  since  it  went 
into  development  in  1981.  I’ve  never  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  fly  in  a  C-17,  and  I  thought  it  was  about  time  that 
I  came  down  to  the  first  C-17  operational  base  to  see  the 
capabilities  of  the  airplane  firsthand,”  she  said. 

Druyun  flew  in  a  C-17  to  the  2,300-acre  North  Auxil¬ 
iary  Airfield  and  saw  a  demonstration  of  the  aircraft’s 
ability  to  airdrop,  land  on  short  runways,  and  its  ma¬ 
neuverability.  She  also  flew  in  the  Boeing  C-17  simula¬ 
tor  and  saw  an  aerial  refueling. 


Darleen  A.  Druyun 
Principal  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for 
Acquisition  and  Management 


“I  found  this  very  helpful  when  defending  our  budget  to  Congress  to  be  able  to  talk  first¬ 
hand  about  my  own  experiences,  flying  with  the  crew  and  talking  to  the  maintenance  peo¬ 
ple,  and  understanding  what  the  challenges  are  in  the  program  and  what  they  like  about 
the  program.  There  is  always  room  for  improvement.  It  was  a  good  way  for  me  to  better 
understand  some  of  the  issues  associated  with  the  C-17.” 

The  C-17  has  established  22  world  records  in  aviation  and  has  a  great  future,  according 
to  Druyun.  “Right  now,  we  are  on  contract  to  buy  120  C-17s.  The  Air  Force  clearly  needs 
to  buy  more  C-17s  when  you  look  at  the  million  ton  miles  per  day  that  the  CINC  [com¬ 
mander  in  chief]  is  responsible  for  transporting,”  she  said. 
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“We  are  doing  an  analysis  of  what  the  real  number  should  be,  and  it  is  going  to  clearly 
show  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  buy  more  than  120  C-17s.  When  you  look  at  the  ease 
of  maintaining  this  airplane  and  its  reliability,  this  airplane  is  going  to  be  in  our  inventory, 
my  guess,  well  beyond  40  years.” 

Although  the  C-141s  are  leaving  Charleston  this  month,  the  aircraft  may  be  around  a  bit 
longer  than  expected. 

“We  do  have  a  shortfall  in  the  area  of  airlift,  particularly  with  the  retirement  of  the  C-141s. 
As  part  of  our  budget  deliberations,  we  are  looking  at  trying  to  extend  the  retirement  of 
some  C-141s  to  try  to  fill  out  the  bathtub,”  Druyun  said. 

“We  are  not  even  able  to  make  today’s  49  million  ton  mile  per  day  requirement  until  we 
deliver  all  C-17s  and  accomplish  some  projects  on  the  books  to  improve  our  fleet  of  C-5As 
and  Bs,  which  has  not  yet  been  authorized  by  Congress.” 

Air  Mobility  Command  wants  to  improve  the  C-5  fleet  by  funding  a  re-engine  program, 
implementing  a  reliability  enhancement  program,  and  other  avionics  improvements.  “Then 
and  only  then,  we  might  eventually  fill  out  that  bathtub.” 

But  the  big  “if,”  is  that  ton  mile  requirements  are  expected  to  increase. 

“What  the  latest  analysis,  to  be  released  in  September,  will  show  is  that  we  need  to  haul 
more  than  49  million  ton  miles  per  day.” 

Druyun  doesn’t  believe  the  day  will  ever  come  when  the  Air  Force  can  concentrate  on  buy¬ 
ing  and  flying  a  single  airlifter.  “I  still  believe  there  needs  to  be  a  mix  of  airlifters,”  she  said. 
“The  C-17  fulfills  a  very  special  niche  that  we  have.  When  you  look  at  what  needs  to  be 
hauled  in  a  theater,  then  you  really  need  a  C-130J .” 

Druyun  said  they’re  trying  to  modernize  the  C-130  fleet  and  that  they  have  the  require¬ 
ment  to  buy  additional  ones  as  well  as  the  stretched  versions  of  that  aircraft. 

Editor’s  Note:  Memi  is  with  the  437th  Airlift  Wing  Public  Affairs  Office,  Charleston  AFB, 
S.C .  This  information,  released  by  the  Air  Mobility  Command  News  Service,  is  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain  at  http://www.af.mil/news. 
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REINVENTING  GOVERNMENT 

Cohen  Reports  to  Vice  President 

DoD  Year  2000  Acquisition  Goals 


Secretary  of  Defense  William 
S.  Cohen  reported  to  the  Vice 
President  Aug.  8  on  DoD's 
progress  toward  achieving 
Year  2000  Acquisition  Goals. 
The  report,  fourth  in  a  series  of  six 
semiannual  reports,  was  written  in 
plain  language  to  provide  the  Amen 
ican  public  a  clear  picture  of  progress 
in  reinventing  Defense  Acquisition. 

In  his  fourth  report,  Cohen  outlined 
the  Department's  three-year  goals  and 
actions  taken.  The  three-year  goals 
were  founded  on  the  objectives  of  De¬ 
livering  Great  Service ,  Fostering  Part¬ 
nership,  and  Internal  Reinvention  that 
the  Administration  set  forth  in  the 
Blair  House  Papers.  Cohen's  report 
reflected  a  Department  that  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  modernize  its  forces,  use 
its  resources  more  efficiently,  and 
supply  the  nation’s  warfighters  and 
peacekeepers  with  the  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  they  need  —  better,  faster,  and 
cheaper. 

"As  requested  by  our  warfighters  in 
1996,  we  have  enabled  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  spend  $60.3  billion  in  2001 
to  modernize  its  forces.  This  fund¬ 
ing  was  made  possible  by  our  more 
efficient  use  of  resources.  As  we  enter 
the  new  millennium,  we  are  proud 
of  our  achievements  and  rededicate 
ourselves  to  further  achievements  in 
the  years  to  come.” 

These  excerpts  from  the  report  pre¬ 
sent  only  the  three-year  goals  and  ac¬ 
tions  taken  to  date.  To  view  the  ac¬ 
companying  charts  that  measure 
DoD’s  progress,  download  the  entire 
report  at  http://www.acq.osd.  mil/ 
ar/vpreport8-00/summary.htm. 


New  Weapons  in  Less  Time 

Our  Three-Year  Goal 

Deliver  new  major  defense  systems  to 

the  users  in  25  percent  less  time. 

Wc  arc  delivering  major  new  defense  svs- 
tnns  to  the  warfighter  in  27  percent  less 
time,  exceeding  our  goal  of  25  percent. 

During  the  Cold  War,  the  threat  envi¬ 
ronment  was  stable  and  predictable.  We 
often  let  program  schedules  slip  to 
spread  out  system  costs  or  to  further  en¬ 
hance  system  performance.  Today,  the 
threat  environment  is  more  f  luid  and  we 
have  adapted  by  becoming  much  more 
flexible  to  meet  warfighter  needs  faster. 
By  fielding  new  systems  in  less  time,  wc 
arc  providing  our  warfighters  with  the 


systems  they  need,  when  they  need 
them,  and  at  reduced  cost. 

To  achieve  this  reduction,  wc  structure 
programs  from  their  inception  for  shorter 
acquisition  cycle  times  (i.e.,  the  time  be¬ 
tween  starting  a  new  program  and  mak¬ 
ing  initial  delivery).  Wc  then  closely  mon¬ 
itor  cycle  time  performance  at  every 
stage,  from  program  approval  and  bud¬ 
geting  to  delivery  to  the  warfighters.  We 
emphasize  near-term  requirements  and 
the  availability  of  proven  technologies 
when  authorizing  new  programs.  This 
allows  us  to  satisfy  warfighter  needs  in¬ 
crementally,  infusing  new  technologies 
as  they  become  available. 

Our  goal  is  to  reduce  the  cycle  time  of 
new  programs  by  25  percent  starting 
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from  a  1992  baseline  of  132  months  (the 
average  cycle  time  of  currently  active  pro¬ 
grams  started  prior  to  1992). 

Better  Logistics  Support  Services 

Our  Three-Year  Goal 
To  achieve  visibility  of  90  percent  of  DoD 
materiel  assets  while  resupplying  mili¬ 
tary  peacekeepers  and  warfighters  and 
reducing  average  order-to-receipt  time 
by  50  percent. 

We  are  actively  tracking  94  percent  oj DoD 
materiel  assets  and  have  reduced  average 
order-to-receipt  time  for  new  purchases  by 
61  parent. 

Our  primary  job  is  to  supply  the  war¬ 
fighters  with  the  products  they  need, 
when  they  need  them.  To  this  end,  we 
have  improved  our  management  of  lo¬ 
gistics  information  and  inventories.  We 
have  integrated  existing  logistics  infor¬ 
mation  systems  with  new  information 
systems.  These  systems  give  us  access  to 
timely,  accurate  information  on  the  sta¬ 
tus,  location,  and  movement  of  units, 
personnel,  equipment,  and  supplies. 

We  are  using  information  systems  to  re¬ 
duce  delivery  times  by  relying  on  elec¬ 
tronic,  rather  than  paper,  transactions 
with  our  vendors.  We  are  further  reduc¬ 
ing  delivery  times  by  using  commercial 
practices,  such  as  contracting  with  ven¬ 
dors  to  provide  direct  support,  and  using 
faster  transportation  services  to  respond 
more  quickly  to  customer  orders.  These 
steps  have  enabled  us  to  meet  the 
warfighters'  needs  more  rapidly,  im¬ 
proving  military  readiness,  while  reduc¬ 
ing  inventory  and  delivery  costs. 

Simplifying  Buying  of 
Goods  and  Services 

Our  Three-Year  Goal 
Simplify  purchasing  and  payment 
through  use  of  purchase  card  transac¬ 
tions  for  90  percent  of  all  DoD  micro-pur¬ 
chases  while  reengineering  the  processes 
for  requisitioning,  funding,  and  ordering. 

We  have  simplified  purchasing  and  pay¬ 
ment  through  the  use  of  purchase  cards  for 
92  percent  of  all  DoD  small  purchases ,  while 
reengineering  our  business  processes  for  req¬ 
uisitioning,  funding ,  and  ordering 


Only  by 
continuing  our 
education  can  we 
avoid  creating  a 
new  [acquisition 
and  procurement] 
system  as  rigid  as 
the  old. 

In  the  past,  when  we  wanted  to  order  a 
product  for  less  than  $2,500  (micro¬ 
purchases),  we  used  a  form  that  required 
several  rounds  of  review  and  approval. 
This  bureaucratic  work  added  signifi¬ 
cantly  to  the  real  cost  of  the  product  and 
to  the  time  it  took  to  receive  the  order. 

Today,  we  use  the  Government  Purchase 
Card  in  much  the  same  way  the  public 
uses  commercial  bank  credit  cards  to 
purchase  items.  Our  goal  is  to  increase 
our  use  of  the  Government  Purchase 
Card  for  micropurchases,  thus  making 
our  ordering  and  buying  processes  more 
efficient  and  cost  effective. 

The  Army  estimates  that  it  saves  $92  per 
transaction  when  supplies  and  services 
are  bought  with  the  Government  Pur¬ 
chase  Card  instead  of  a  purchase  order. 
This  money  can  be  used  to  equip  our 
warfighters  rather  [than]  to  do  unpro¬ 
ductive  paperwork. 

We  removed  bureaucratic  roadblocks  to 
using  Government  Purchase  Cards  for 
micropurchases  in  all  but  a  few  special 
cases.  We  are  working  to  limit  these  spe¬ 
cial  cases  to  a  bare  minimum.  We  reor¬ 
ganized  our  traditional  requisition  and 
ordering  system  to  match  these  new  con¬ 
ditions.  In  1997,  we  used  Government 
Purchase  Cards  for  5  million  micropur¬ 
chases.  We  increased  that  to  over  7  mil¬ 
lion  in  1998,  and  to  just  short  of  9  mil¬ 
lion  in  1999. 


Educating  and  Training  the 
Defense  Acquisition  and 
Technology  Workforce 

Our  Three-Year  Goal 
Create  a  world-class  learning  organiza¬ 
tion  by  offering  40  or  more  hours  an¬ 
nually  of  continuing  education  and  train¬ 
ing  to  the  DoD  acquisition-related 
workforce. 

We  are  creating  a  world-class  learning  or¬ 
ganization  by  offering  40  hours  or  more  of 
continuing  education  and  training  to  the 
DoD  acquisition  and  technology  workforce 
every  year. 

In  the  last  few  years,  we  have  undergone 
dramatic  changes  in  how  we  buy  goods 
and  services.  We  made  these  changes  to 
facilitate  better,  cheaper,  and  faster  sup¬ 
port  to  the  warfighters.  Many  of  these 
changes  are  based  on  best  commercial 
practices.  To  help  our  buyers  adjust  to 
this  new  environment,  we  offer  quality 
education  and  training  that  includes  not 
only  a  description  of  the  new  practices, 
but  also  an  understanding  of  why  these 
changes  are  being  made.  Such  training 
must  continue  throughout  our  careers 
to  ensure  that  we  stay  current  with  best 
commercial  and  government  practices. 
Only  by  continuing  our  education  can 
we  avoid  creating  a  new  system  as  rigid 
as  the  old. 

We  plan  to  meet  our  goal  by  having  our 
people  take  40  hours  or  more  of  contin¬ 
uing  education  annually.  Currently,  most 
of  this  training  takes  place  in  traditional 
classrooms.  We  are,  however,  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  our  use  of  computing  and 
telecommunications  technology  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  cost-effective  and  timely  train¬ 
ing  via  satellite  and  the  Internet.  Our  ac¬ 
quisition  and  technology  workforce  also 
now  takes  training  in  other  fields  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  expertise  and  certifications  in 
the  commercial  business  environment. 
This  opportunity  will  make  them  better 
rounded  in  their  daily  duties,  as  well  as 
enhance  their  job  satisfaction. 

Modernizing  Defense 

Our  Three-Year  Goal 

With  no  top-line  budget  change,  achieve 

annual  defense  procurement  of  at  least 
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$54  billion  toward  a  goal  of  $60  billion 
in  2001. 

Will i  no  (op-linc  budget  change,  ur  have 
increased  funding  for  defense  moderniza¬ 
tion  by  2d  parent  above  the  FY  1997  base¬ 
line  of  $44.3  billion  with  the  appropriation 
of  $55  billion  for  procurement  in  FY2Q00 . 

After  the  Cold  War,  the  dramatic  re¬ 
duction  in  defense  spending  had  a  par¬ 
ticularly  significant  impact  on  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  new  weapons  and  equipment.  At 
the  time,  our  inventory  of  newer 
weapons  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  reduced  troop  levels  and  older 
weapons  and  equipment  were  retired. 
Over  the  intervening  years,  our  budget 
for  buying  new  weapons  was  further  re¬ 
duced  by  spending  on  unplanned  events 
such  as  regional  conflicts,  peacekeep¬ 
ing,  and  humanitarian  missions. 

Today,  our  defense  inventory  is  showing 
its  age.  As  the  level  of  technology  used 
by  our  potential  adversaries  increases, 
we  need  to  continue  fielding  new 
weapons  and  equipment  to  maintain  our 
military  edge.  By  fully  implementing  rec¬ 
ommendations  from  the  Quadrennial 
Defense  Review  and  continuing  with  the 
Defense  Reform  Initiative,  we  were  able 
to  substantially  increase  procurement 
funding.  These  recommendations  in¬ 
cluded  better  planning  for  operation  and 
support  costs;  further  cutting  our  troop 
levels;  reforming  our  business  practices; 
and  streamlining  our  acquisition  and  lo¬ 
gistics  workforce. 

To  meet  our  goal  of  $54  billion  in  an¬ 
nual  procurement  funding,  we  have 
made  great  strides  in  reducing  cost 
growth  in  our  operations  and  mainte¬ 
nance  accounts.  This  has  increased  the 
money  available  for  modernization  in¬ 
vestments. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  we  have  consis¬ 
tently  increased  procurement  funding 
dedicated  to  the  modernization  of  our 
operating  forces. 

Partnering  with  Communities 

Our  Three-Year  Goae 

In  the  spirit  of  fostering  partnerships 

and  community  solutions,  DoD  will 


complete  disposal  of  50  percent  of  the 
surplus  property  baseline  and  privatize 
30,000  housing  units. 

We  have  divested  1 25. 727  acres  of  surplus 
real  estate  a  ml  pr  ionized  3.672  htmsing 
units .  ]vhile  minimizing  potential  disrup¬ 
tions  bv  lost c ring  partnerships  and  com¬ 
munity  solutions. 

As  the  owner  of  hundreds  of  military  fa¬ 
cilities  and  thousands  of  apartments  and 
houses  in  the  United  States,  we  are  the 
nation’s  largest  landlord.  Today,  we  are 
divesting  ourselves  of  land  we  no  longer 
need  and  are  inviting  private  companies 
to  build  and  operate  our  housing  units. 
These  actions  will  save  money  and  re¬ 
build  our  local  and  base  communities 
while  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  al 
lconcerned. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  biparti¬ 
san  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Com¬ 
missions,  we  are  closing  97  major  mili¬ 
tary  bases  and  restructuring  55  major 
bases.  We  have  already  saved  $14  billion 
from  these  and  related  actions.  We  are 
working  closely  with  local  communities 
to  minimize  the  negative  consequences 
of  these  closures  by  redeveloping  closed 
bases  as  centers  for  job  creation  and 
community  activities  and  by  providing 
communities  with  technical  assistance 
and  grants  to  convert  these  properties 
to  sources  of  new  jobs. 

We  have  overcome  numerous  legal,  fi¬ 
nancial,  and  environmental  hurdles  to 
achieve  our  goal  of  transferring  excess 
real  estate.  We  are  continuing  to  work 
with  Congress  to  write  new  laws  to  ease 
this  task  in  the  future.  We  regularly  re¬ 
view  past  property  transfers  to  make  sure 
they  were  successful.  Moreover,  we  arc 
reaching  out  to  local  communities  to 
hear  their  concerns.  Through  this  part¬ 
nership,  we  are  reusing  excess  govern¬ 
ment  real  property  more  efficiently,  and 
producing  cost  savings  that  can  be  put 
back  into  force  modernization  and  readi¬ 
ness. 

We  currently  own  about  300,000  fam¬ 
ily  apartments  and  houses  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  more  than  60  percent 
are  in  need  of  renovation  or  replacement. 


We  have  invited  the  real  estate  industry 
to  apply  commercial  practices  to  help 
us  to  improve  these  properties  while  sav¬ 
ing  the  taxpayer  some  of  the  $20  billion 
these  repairs  would  have  traditionally 
cost. 

In  the  coming  years,  we  will  continue 
our  efforts  to  cut  our  excess  land  hold¬ 
ings  in  half  and  privatize  thousands  of 
apartments  and  houses. 

Detreasiteg  Pa  par  Tra^adtas 
Our  Three-Year  Goai 
Decrease  paper  transactions  by  50  per¬ 
cent  through  Electronic  Commerce  and 
Electronic  Data  Interchange  (EC/EDI). 

We  have  surpassed  our  goal  for  electronic 
coMmerce  and  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  by  decreasing  paper  contracting 
transactions  by  63  percent. 

By  increasingly  relying  on  electronic 
transactions,  we  arc  reducing  the  cost 
and  burden  of  paperwork;  providing 
more  timely  payments;  minimizing  re¬ 
peated  requests  for  the  same  informa¬ 
tion;  making  DoD  information  more  ac¬ 
cessible;  improving  data  accuracy;  and 
making  communications  with  industry 
easier  and  faster. 

We  arc  integrating  our  electronic  con¬ 
tracting,  program  management.,  and  lo¬ 
gistics  support  systems  to  achieve  fur¬ 
ther  efficiency  benefits.  These  systems 
arc  helping  us  reduce  the  time  and  cost 
to  do  our  job  and  thereby  provide  bet¬ 
ter  support  to  the  warfighter.  In  addition, 
the  business  efficiencies  of  digital  trans¬ 
actions  will  significantly  reduce  the  total 
costs  of  owning,  operating,  and  main¬ 
taining  our  weapons  and  equipment. 

Itedudas  Tiferk 

Ot  r  Thri  i  -Year  Goai 

Reduce  total  releases  of  toxic  chemicals 

by  a  further  20  percent. 

Ur  /ki\v  surpassed  our  original  goal  and 
d ci  leased  our  total  release  oj  toxic  dicmi- 
cals  by  43  percent  since  1995. 

In  1994,  we  began  to  submit  annual  re¬ 
ports  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  on  our  use  of  a  number  of  toxic 
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chemicals.  In  1994,  we  released  or 
shipped  from  military  bases  10.6  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  these  chemicals.  In  1995, 
we  reduced  this  amount  by  36  percent 
to  6.7  million  pounds.  We  did  this  by 
adopting  a  strong  pollution  prevention 
program  and  by  reducing  polluting  ac¬ 
tivities. 

We  found  new  products  and  processes 
that  do  not  rely  on  toxic  chemicals  and 
substituted  them  where  possible.  We 
worked  in  partnership  with  industry  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  toxic  chemicals  used 
in  manufacturing  weapons.  And  we 
made  it  much  easier  for  the  defense  in¬ 
dustry  to  find  alternatives  to  using  toxic 
chemicals. 

By  decreasing  these  toxic  chemicals,  we 
improve  the  environment  for  everyone. 
Moreover,  we  avoid  spending  money  on 
the  extra  paperwork,  special  handling, 
and  disposal  that  using  toxic  chemicals 
necessitates.  Minimizing  the  use  of  toxic 
chemicals  in  manufacturing  weapons 
also  reduces  the  use  of  toxic  chemicals 
on  military  bases  that  operate,  maintain, 
and  repair  the  weapons. 

We  surpassed  our  original  goal  to  reduce 
our  1995  baseline  from  6.7  million 
pounds  by  20  percent  to  5.4  million 
pounds  in  the  first  year  of  the  effort.  As 
a  result,  we  revised  our  year  2000  goal 
to  3.4  million  pounds,  a  50  percent  re¬ 
duction  from  the  1995  level. 

mmnsmMmnEm 

Streamlining  Our  Workforce 

Our  Three-Year  Goal 
Eliminate  layers  of  management  through 
streamlined  processes  while  reducing 
the  DoD  acquisition-related  workforce 
by  15  percent. 

Streamlining  our  processes  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  eliminate  layers  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  reduce  the  DoD  programmed  ac¬ 
quisition  workforce  by  19  percent,  exceeding 
our  goal  of  15  percent. 

We  resized  our  workforce  to  match  our 
workload  more  efficiently  for  the  21sl 
century  We  cannot  accept  any  ineffi¬ 
ciency  in  our  acquisition  workforce  when 
money  for  the  warfighter  is  tight. 


We  resized  our 
workforce  to 
match  our 
workload  more 
efficiently  for  the 
21st  century.  We 
cannot  accept  any 
inefficiency  in  our 
acquisition 
workforce  when 
money  for  the 
warfighter  is  tight 

We  reengineered  our  processes,  elim¬ 
inating  redundant  work  and  simplify¬ 
ing  procedures.  We  have  given  program 
teams  more  responsibility  and  [cut]  un¬ 
necessary  reviews  and  oversight.  As  a 
result  of  these  changes,  we  are  less 
bureaucratic  and  more  professional, 
and  we  are  continuously  looking  for 
additional  opportunities  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  better,  cheaper,  and  faster  with 
fewer  people. 

Since  1989,  we  have  reduced  our  acqui¬ 
sition  workforce  by  over  50  percent. 

Providing  Effective  Cost  Accounting 

Our  Three-Year  Goal 
Define  requirements  and  establish  an 
implementation  plan  for  a  cost  ac¬ 
counting  system  that  provides  routine 
visibility  into  weapon  system  life  cycle 
costs  through  activity-based  costing  and 
management.  The  system  must  deliver 
timely,  integrated  data  for  management 
purposes  to  permit  understanding  of 
total  weapon  costs,  provide  a  basis  for 
estimating  costs  of  future  systems,  and 
feed  other  tools  for  life  cycle  cost  man¬ 
agement. 


We  have  developed  plans  and  are  now  im¬ 
plementing  these  plans  for  a  cost  account¬ 
ing  process  that  provides  routine  visibility 
into  weapon  system  life  cycle  costs  through 
activity-based  costing  and  management . 

The  lack  of  a  common,  robust  cost  ac¬ 
counting  process  is  one  of  the  biggest  ob¬ 
stacles  to  controlling  and  managing  the 
cost  of  weapons  and  equipment  for  their 
useful  life.  Current  accounting  systems 
do  not  communicate  with  each  other  ef¬ 
fectively,  nor  do  they  organize  program 
information  in  a  way  that  is  most  useful 
to  management.  As  a  result,  they  provide 
only  limited  insight  into  the  total  cost  of 
buying,  operating,  maintaining,  and  dis¬ 
posing  of  our  inventories. 

Our  goal  was  to  develop  a  plan  for  a  new, 
DoD-wide  cost  accounting  process  by 
the  year  2000.  To  do  this,  we  worked 
closely  with  outside  consultants  to  as¬ 
sess  current  cost  accounting  initiatives. 
We  talked  to  our  customers  throughout 
the  DoD.  The  process  must  deliver  timely 
integrated  data  for  management  pur¬ 
poses  to  permit  understanding  of  total 
weapon  costs,  provide  a  basis  for  esti¬ 
mating  costs  of  future  weapon  systems, 
and  feed  other  tools  for  life  cycle  cost 
management. 

Our  military  departments  and  defense 
agencies  have  prepared  implementation 
plans  for  the  directed  new  cost  ac¬ 
counting  process.  The  plans  have  been 
approved  and  implementation  of  the 
new  process  began  at  the  start  of  FY 
2000. 

Reducing  Excess  Inventory 

Our  Three-Year  Goal 
Dispose  of  $2.2  billion  in  excess  National 
Defense  Stockpile  inventories  and  $3  bil¬ 
lion  of  unneeded  government  property 
while  reducing  supply  inventory  by  $  12 
billion. 

We  have  disposed  of  over  $1.9  billion  in 
excess  National  Defense  Stockpile  inven¬ 
tories  and  $4.69  billion  of  unneeded  gov¬ 
ernment  property  and  are  on  track  to  re¬ 
duce  supply  inventories  by  $12  billion. 

After  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  we  found 
ourselves  with  a  huge  inventory  of  ma- 
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terials  and  supplies  that  we  no  longer 
needed.  The  National  Defense  Stockpile 
is  a  large  inventory  of  strategic  and  crit¬ 
ical  materials  set  aside  for  a  national 
emergency  The  market  value  of  the  1997 
stockpile  was  $5.3  billion.  By  using  up, 
selling,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  this  in¬ 
ventory,  we  are  recovering  and  reducing 
costs  by  billions  of  dollars  that  can  be 
used  for  military  modernization,  oper¬ 
ations,  and  maintenance. 

Once  proper  authority  from  Congress  is 
received,  our  goal  is  to  dispose  of  $2.2 
billion  in  excess  stockpile  inventories  by 
the  end  of  the  year  2000  without  caus¬ 
ing  undue  market  disruption.  Already, 
we  have  lowered  the  inventory  by  sell¬ 
ing  $1.9  billion  worth  of  excess  stock¬ 
pile  items. 

We  have  also  reduced  the  amount  of 
DoD  property  held  by  defense  contrac¬ 
tors.  Government  tooling  or  equipment 
is  often  loaned  to  contractors  to  perform 
tasks  unique  to  defense  work.  Since  the 
1980s,  the  original  value  of  this  property 
has  grown  in  spite  of  repealed  efforts  to 
curb  growth.  Our  goal  to  dispose  of  $3 
billion  worth  by  the  end  of  the  year  2000 
was  achieved  one  year  ahead  of  sched¬ 
ule  when  we  had  disposed  of  $4.69  bil¬ 
lion  worth  of  equipment.  In  the  future, 
we  will  rely  on  commercial  suppliers  to 


We  are  realigning 
our  supply 
inventories  to 
match  the  current 
needs  of  our 
reduced  troop 
levels. 

use  their  own  equipment  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  government  property  held  by 
contractors. 

Finally,  we  are  realigning  our  supply  in¬ 
ventories  to  match  the  current  needs  of 
our  reduced  troop  levels.  From  a  1989 
high  valued  at  $  107  billion,  we  expect  to 
reduce  inventory  levels  by  48  percent  to 
$56  billion  by  2000  or  by  $12  billion 
since  1996.  To  reduce  our  supply  in¬ 
ventory  further,  we  are  being  more  se¬ 
lective  in  what  we  buy  and  how  we  buy 
it.  We  are  improving  equipment  relia¬ 
bility,  decreasing  order  and  delivery 
times,  and  bypassing  government  ware¬ 
houses. 


tlinsmizing  Weapons  Cost  Growth 

Our  Thrh  -Yi :ar  Goai. 

Minimize  cost  growth  in  major  defense 
acquisition  programs  to  no  greater  than 
one  percent  annually. 

UV  cm*  working  /lord  to  min  ini  ice  cost 
growth  in  major  defense  acquisition  pro¬ 
grams  to  no  greater  than  one  percent  an¬ 
nually. 

Historically  we  have  overspent  our  orig¬ 
inal  budgets  for  major  new  weapons. 
Some  of  this  cost  growth  was  necessary 
to  deal  with  changes  in  technology. 
Schedule  slips  and  inaccurate  estimates 
of  the  original  cost  have  caused  addi¬ 
tional  cost  growth.  Our  goal  is  to  mini¬ 
mize  cost  growth  during  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  production  of  major  new 
weapons  through  greater  program  sta¬ 
bility. 

To  ensure  success  in  this  area,  we  have 
taken  a  number  of  actions  to  control  cost 
growth.  We  monitor  major  weapons  pro¬ 
grams  on  a  quarterly  basis  with  a  focus 
on  cost  growth  when  making  program¬ 
ming  and  budgeting  decisions.  We  look 
closely  at  how  much  money  programs 
are  asking  for  in  the  program  acquisition 
process.  Finally,  we  measure  our  progress 
and  study  additional  actions  to  keep  cost 
growth  at  or  below  one  percent. 


DAU  EXECUTIVE  BOARD  MEETING  AT  THE  PENTAGON 


Several  members  of  the  DAU  Executive  Board 
confer  at  their  September  8, 2000  monthly 
meeting.  The  Executive  Board,  which  re¬ 
placed  the  Defense  Acquisition  Career  Devel¬ 
opment  Council,  is  the  senior  policy  oversight 
body  for  DAU. 


From  left  to  right:  Dr.  Jerry  Smith,  Chancellor  for 
DoD  Education  and  Professional  Development; 

Dr.  Jim  Edgar,  representing  the  Army  Sen/ice  Ac¬ 
quisition  Executive;  Donna  Richbourg,  PADUSD 
(AR),  Chairperson,  DAU  Executive  Board;  Marty 
Evans,  representing  the  Air  Force  Service 
Acquisition  Executive:  Dr.  Diane  Disney,  Director 
of  Defense  Civilian  Personnel  Policy,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Force 
Management  Policy;  William  Flauenstein, 
representing  the  Navy  Service  Acquisition  Executive;  and  Air  Force  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  J.  Anderson,  Jr.,  DAU  Vice  President  and 
DSMC  Commandant. 
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Central  Contractor 
Registration  Introduces 
New  Data  Elements 


n  Aug.  21,  2000,  the  Joint  Electronic  Com¬ 
merce  Program  Office's  Central  Contractor 
Registration  system  introduced  new  data  el¬ 
ements  that  will  pave  the  way  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  migration  to  e-Commerce.  These 
improvements  will  help  the  current  CCR  users  get 
accurate  information  more  quickly 

The  CCR  has  a  Web  site  where  vendors  wishing  to 
obtain  Department  of  Defense  contracts  provide  gen¬ 
eral  information  about  themselves.  Over  the  past  year, 
this  database  successfully  captured  more  than  160,000 
registrants  as  well  as  providing  vendor  financial  in¬ 
formation  to  the  Defense  Finance  and  Accounting 
Service  to  expedite  payments  to  vendors. 

Three  new  data  elements  are  points  of  contact  that 
enable  companies  to  conduct  electronic  business  with 
the  federal  government,  establish  a  small  business 
identification  field,  and  create  a  credit  card  accep¬ 
tance  field.  They  can  be  viewed  on  the  CCR  public 
query  Web  site  at  http://www.ccr2000.com.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  database  of  CCR  vendors  can  now  be  si¬ 
multaneously  searched  by  geographic  location,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  socio-economic  factors. 

The  new  POCs  extend  the  use  of  CCR  beyond  pay¬ 
ment  information  and  into  the  e-Commerce  pro¬ 
curement  realm.  The  first  POC,  for  Electronic  Busi¬ 
ness,  represents  the  vendor  employee  who  will 
administer  the  approval  process  for  vendor  employ¬ 
ees  accessing  DoD's  e-Business  systems.  Next,  the 
government  business  POC  is  the  vendor's  contract¬ 
ing/marketing  representative  who  will  need  access 
to  government,  on-line  bidding  systems  that  are  part 
of  the  DoD  Business  Operations  application.  Finally, 
the  Past  Performance  POC  is  the  vendor’s  designated 
person  with  approval  to  access  and  interact  with  the 
DoD  Past  Performance  System. 

"These  new  points  of  contact  bring  a  level  of  per¬ 
sonalization  to  CCR  that  move  the  system  from  a  data 
repository  to  an  integrated  system  with  other  DoD  e- 


Business  applications,"  commented  Scottie  Knott, 
JECPO  director. 

Additionally,  CCR  now  includes  a  data  field,  the  Mar¬ 
keting  Partner  Identification  Number,  where  vendors 
can  set  their  own  password  for  other  partner  appli¬ 
cations.  Current  partner  applications  are  the  on-line 
bidding  systems  associated  with  DoDBusOpps  and 
the  Past  Performance  Automated  Information  System. 

DoD  is  using  CCR  as  standard  business  policy  Cur¬ 
rently,  all  DoD  contracting  officers  must  ensure  that 
a  vendor  is  registered  in  CCR  prior  to  making  award. 
DoD  disbursing  officials  then  use  the  CCR  electronic 
funds  transfer  data  to  make  payments.  Other  federal 
agencies  including  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  the  Departments  of  Interior,  Trea¬ 
sury,  Transportation,  Commerce,  and  Energy  cur¬ 
rently  use  the  CCR. 

"The  new  data  elements  in  CCR  help  the  government 
to  continue  to  provide  more  useful  information  from 
vendors  to  our  acquisition  professionals,"  said  Lisa 
Romney,  CCR  program  manager. 

The  JECPO  is  organized  under  both  the  Defense  Lo¬ 
gistics  Agency  and  Defense  Information  Systems 
Agency  and  is  provided  policy  and  oversight  from 
the  DoD  Chief  Information  Officer. 

The  Defense  Logistics  Agency  provides  supply  sup¬ 
port,  and  technical  and  logistics  services  to  the  mil¬ 
itary  services  and  to  several  civilian  agencies.  Head¬ 
quartered  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  DLA  is  the  one  source 
for  nearly  every  consumable  item,  whether  for  com¬ 
bat  readiness,  emergency  preparedness  or  day-to-day 
operations. 

Editors  Note:  This  information  is  in  the  public  do¬ 
main  at  http://www.dla.mil/public_info/  on  the 

World  Wide  Web.  For  more  information,  call  Maria 
Lloyd,  (703)  765-6188. 


REVOLUTION  IN  BUSINESS  AFFAIRS 


Managing  Security  Assistance 


Corporate  Strategy 


When  executives  create  strat¬ 
egy,  they  project  themselves 
and  their  organizations  into 
the  future,  creating  a  path 
from  where  they  are  now 
to  where  they  want  to  be 
some  years  down  the  road. 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  Deputy  Under 

signed  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  HjjF-  ' 

responsibility  for  central  man-  ' 

sistance  programs  for  foreign 
nations  and  international  ac¬ 
tivities.  A  relatively  flat  geo¬ 
graphically  and  functionally 

departmentalized  or- - 

ganization,  SAF/1A  has 
a  wide  span  of  control.  Si 

This  article  focuses  on 
the  central  manage¬ 
ment  of  Security  Assis¬ 
tance  in  an  era  of  will¬ 
ingness  to  abandon 
traditional  processes  in 
order  to  manage  more 
efficiently,  which  is  the 
essence  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  Business  Affairs  A  , ,  n  ~ 

(RBA).  AU~2Dra8 

Currently,  SAF/IA  is  in  a  dynamic  state 
of  change  and  uncertainty  As  SAF/IA 
transitions  out  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  (FMS)  case  management  business 


MAJ.  CHARLES  B.  SHERWIN,  JR.,  USAF 


A  member  of  the  31 st  Security  Forces  Squadron  radios  information  to  a  patrolling  unit  as  a 
heightened  alert  is  maintained  at  an  entry  control  point  located  by  F-15s  from  the  494th 
Fighter  Squadron,  Royal  Air  Force  Lakenheath,  United  Kingdom.  The  extra  security 
measures  ensure  force  protection  for  aircrews  participating  in  the  NATO-directed  air  strikes 
of  Operation  Allied  Force,  March  1999. 
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at  the  headquarters  level;  as  Direct  Com¬ 
mercial  Sales  (DCS)  become  more 
prominent;  and  as  SAF/IA  struggles  with 
quantifying  its  efforts  in  political-mili- 
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tary  affairs,  the  organization 
must  continue  to  execute  its 
mission:  enabling  U.S.  Na¬ 
tional  Security  objectives 
through  Security  Assistance. 

From  Reactive  to 
Productive 

Primarily  SAF/IA  executes  its 
mission  using  Security  Assis¬ 
tance  Managers  throughout 
USAF.  Typically  Security  As¬ 
sistance  Managers  comprise  Country 
Directors  at  the  Air  Staff  level;  Command 
Country  Managers  at  the  Air  Force  Ma¬ 
teriel  Command  (AFMC)  level;  and  Sc- 


Sherwiti  is  an  Air  Force  acquisition  professional,  currently  assigned  to  the  Air  Command  and  Staff  College,  Maxwell  AFB,  Ala.,  as  a  resident  student.  He  holds 
BS.E.  and  M.S.EE.  degrees  in  electrical  engineering,  and  an  M.S.B.A.  and  Ph.D.  in  Business  Administration.  He  is  also  a  graduate  ofAPMC  00- 1,  DSMC. 
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U.S.  Air  Force  photos 


An  electronic  countermea¬ 
sures  technician  from  the 
81 st  Fighter  Squadron, 
Spangdahlem  Air  Base, 
Germany,  marshals  an  A- 
10  Thunderbolt  into  radar 
warning  traps  before  a 
training  flight.  The  sergeant 
is  deployed  to  Aviano  Air 
Base,  Italy,  supporting 
Kosovo-related  operations. 


of  all  Security  Assistance  and  interna¬ 
tional  activities  assigned  to  AFMC.  Air 
Force  Security  Assistance  Training 
Squadron  is  Air  Education  and  Training 
Command’s  organization  that  manages 
all  USAF  Security  Assistance  training  for 
international  customers.  AFM  16- 101 1 
defines  a  Country  Director  as  “the  U.S. 
Air  Force  focal  point  for  all  issues  in¬ 
volving  his  or  her  assigned  country....” 
On  a  day-to-day  basis,  this  can  be  an  ex¬ 
tremely  “reactive”  function  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  environment  in  which  a 
Country  Director  works. 


A  view  of  a  Royal  Netherlands  Air  Force  F-16A 
Falcon  as  it  takes  on  a  fuel  from  a  100th  Air  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Wing  KC-135R  Stratotanker.  While 
patrolling  the  skies  over  Kosovo  during  NATO's 
Operation  Allied  Force,  the  F-16A  is  armed  with 
AIM- 19  missiles  for  self-protection  and  cluster 
bombs  on  the  inboard  stations  to  attack  troop 
concentrations  and  nonhardened  targets. 


A  B-52H,  assigned  to  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  La.,  taxis  for  takeoff  from  Royal  Air 
Force  Fairford,  United  Kingdom.  Elements  of  the  2nd  Bomb  Wing  deployed  to  United 
Kingdom  in  support  of  2nd  Air  Expeditionary  Group  in  place  at  RAF  Fairford  to  support 
NATO  operations  in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 


curity  Assistance  Program  Managers 
(SAPM),  Case  Managers,  and  Line 
Managers  in  the  field.  Each  foreign 
country  or  international  program  is 
assigned  an  SAF/IA  Country  Direc¬ 
tor  to  oversee  that  customer’s  overall 
Security  Assistance  program.  Each 
case  or  action,  including  all  FMS,  is 
assigned  a  Case  Manager  and  one  or 
more  Line  Managers.  Cases  that  are 
weapon  system-specific  or  require  in¬ 
tegration  and  coordination  efforts  of 
multiple  commands  or  product  cen¬ 
ters  are  assigned  an  SAPM. 

Air  Force  Security  Assistance  Com¬ 
mand  is  AFMC’s  organization  that  en¬ 
sures  effective  and  efficient  support 


To  further  OSD’s  vision  of  a  true  RBA, 
this  article  advocates  implementing  a 
management  philosophy  (already  in 
place  throughout  industry  and  other 
parts  of  the  Air  Force),  to  move  the 
Country  Director  out  of  a  reactive  oper¬ 
ation  mode  and  transition  that  person 
into  a  more  proactive  mode  by  doing 
work  on  the  environment  in  which  a 
Country  Director  thrives. 

The  Business  Revolution 

RBA  was  embodied  in  Defense  Secretary 
William  S.  Cohen’s  1997  order  launch¬ 
ing  the  Defense  Reform  Initiative.  RBA 
philosophy  is  to  “improve  the  DoD’s  ef¬ 
ficiency  now  and  fundamentally  re-en¬ 
gineer  for  the  long-term.”  For  executives 
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to  create  an  environment  enabling  RBA, 
they  must  first  foster  effective  strategy 
and  organizational  efficiency.  Asking 
three  simple  questions  can  do  this: 

•  Where  are  we  going? 

•  What  is  the  environment? 

•  How  do  we  get  there? 

Let’s  visit  the  needs  and  goals  of  the 
United  States  and  International  Defense 
community  at  large  in  the  context  of 
Security  Assistance  for  SAF/IA.  What 
does  Joint  Vision  2010  say?2  The  docu¬ 
ment  Joint  Vision  2010  describes  the  fu¬ 
ture  direction  of  our  joint  warfighting 
forces  based  on  the  emerging  opera¬ 
tional  concepts  of  dominant  maneuver, 
precision  engagement,  focused  logis¬ 
tics,  and  full-dimensional  protection. 
Execution  of  these  concepts  depends 
on  our  ability  to  achieve  and  maintain 
viable  relationships  with  our  allies 
around  the  world,  especially  coalition 
warfighting  partners:3 

“Multinational  Operations:  It  is  not 
enough  just  to  be  joint,  when  conduct¬ 
ing  future  operations.  We  must  find  the 
most  effective  methods  for  integrating 
and  improving  interoperability  with  al¬ 
lied  and  coalition  partners.  Although  our 
Armed  Forces  will  maintain  decisive  uni¬ 
lateral  strength,  we  expect  to  work  in 
concert  with  allied  and  coalition  forces 
in  nearly  all  of  our  future  operations, 
and  increasingly,  our  procedures,  pro¬ 
grams,  and  planning  must  recognize  this 
reality” 

The  key,  however,  is  for  management  to 
be  able  to  maintain  traceability  to  and 
from  the  Joint  Vision  2010  concepts;  to 
support  the  DoD  strategic  plan  and 
strategic  goals;  to  implement  objectives; 
and  finally,  to  implement  capability  pack¬ 
ages.  The  challenge  lies  in  defining  in¬ 
vestment  objectives  that  are  measurable 
and  preferably  quantifiable. 

Lr.ssoNS  Learned 

Lessons  learned  from  Kosovo  operations 
suggest  a  demonstrated  and  diverging 
combat  capabilities  gap  between  the 
United  States  and  its  NATO  coalition 
warfighting  partners.  While  U.S.  war¬ 


fighters  were  flying  one  Air  Order  per¬ 
forming  precision  strikes  day  and  night 
in  all  weather,  NATO  coalition  warfight¬ 
ers  were  struggling  to  keep  up  flying  an¬ 
other  Air  Order.  Some  countries  like  The 
Netherlands,  for  example,  had  already 
made  investments  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
precision  strike.  They  were  fortunate  and 
were  able  to  acquire  capability  in  an  ac¬ 
celerated  fashion.  Other  nations  found 
themselves  in  a  less-than-enviable  posi¬ 
tion. 

Joint  Vision  2010  makes  it  clear  where 
SAF/IA  should  be  going.  The  next  task 
is  to  determine  how  to  implement  the 
concepts  set  out  by  the  vision  in  an  en¬ 
vironment  of  uncertainty. 

lr.T  f;dUr-!T . 

Before  determining  strategics  and  em¬ 
ploying  management  philosophies  to 
achieve  particular  goals,  it  is  necessary 
to  analyze  the  internal  and  external  en¬ 
vironment  within  which  SAF/IA  oper¬ 
ates.  Introspection  is  important  to  this 
process.  As  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  internally  SAF/IA  is  tran¬ 
sitioning  out  of  the  FMS  case  manage¬ 
ment  business,  recognizing  its  need  for 
insight  into  DCS  matters,  and  struggling 
with  quantifying  political-military  efforts. 
Externally,  SAF/IA  must  continue  to  un¬ 
derstand  changing  social,  economic,  po¬ 
litical,  and  technological  developments 
in  the  world.  Such  external  environ¬ 
mental  considerations  take  the  form  of 
international  competition,  acquisition 
reform,  and  competition  in  both  U.S. 
and  foreign  Defense  Departments.  These 
internal  and  external  environmental  de¬ 
velopments  not  only  affect  SAF/IA  as  an 
organization,  but  the  countries  with 
which  SAF/IA  must  maintain  relation¬ 
ships  now  and  into  the  future. 

IT--T-  r.P'T:  "-r.? 

In  a  National  Defense  article,4  analysts 
contend  that  strategy  must  be  plotted 
portfolio-style.  The  article  suggests  that 
just  as  companies  manage  their  finan¬ 
cial  portfolios  to  achieve  specific  objec¬ 
tives,  so  should  they  also  adopt  a  port¬ 
folio  approach  to  managing  other 
investments  as  well.  In  an  Acquisition  Re¬ 
view  Quarterly  article,5  Margaret  Myers 
suggests  an  investment-based  approach 


for  managing  software-intensive  systems. 
While  the  focus  of  her  article  is  on  man¬ 
aging  software-intensive  systems,  the  ar¬ 
ticle  also  does  an  excellent  job  of  re¬ 
casting  historical  recommendations,  in 
light  of  recent  management  reform  leg¬ 
islation,  by  describing  an  investment- 
based  approach  that  is  applicable  to  all 
areas  of  the  DoD.  The  proposed  man¬ 
agement  approach  recommendations 
arc  based  on  an  analysis  of  various  ac¬ 
quisition  and  development  models,  leg¬ 
islation,  policy  guidance,  and  best  prac¬ 
tices.  The  model  suggests  adopting  an 
investment  focus,  defining  investment 
objectives,  and  building  an  investment 
framework. 

Foci's 

First,  is  the  theme  of  adopting  an  in¬ 
vestment  focused?  The  theme  is  already 
well  suited  for  and  established  in  SAF/IA 
as  it  builds  and  maintains  its  interna¬ 
tional  relationships  around  the  world. 
Policy  guidance  demands  that  we,  the 
DoD  and  especially  USAF,  employ  the 
Total  Package  Approach  (TEA).  TPA  is  a 
means  to  ensure  that  an  FMS  customer 
is  aware  of  all  Total  Ownership  Cost  con¬ 
siderations  for  a  given  weapon  system. 
The  key  here  is  to  develop  a  long-term 
investment  focus  in  support  of  goals  that 
span  the  life  of  the  relationship,  and  not 
to  deliver  a  “one  time”  product  or 
weapon  system  and  walk  away.  It  appears 
to  be  a  capital  asset  perspective  that 
should  strengthen  our  relationship  with 
a  country  while  at  the  same  time  extend 
U.S.  National  Security  objectives. 

D i  i  ini  Inyi  s  im!  \i  Or, ji  c  1 1\  i :s 
Next,  we  must  define  investment  objec¬ 
tives.  A  fundamental  SAF/IA  responsi¬ 
bility  lies  in  assisting  a  foreign  country 
to  develop  their  Air  Force  with  commu¬ 
nication  and  political-military  efforts  at 
their  greatest  level  of  intensity.  For  DoD 
systems,  the  value  of  a  capital  asset 
should  be  measured  in  terms  of  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  one  or  more  goals  of  Joint 
Vision  2010  or  the  DoD  Strategic  Plan. 
The  goal  is  to  unilaterally  develop  re¬ 
quirements  that  subsequently  translate 
objectives  into  capability  packages  that, 
when  deployed,  demonstrate  measur¬ 
able  progress  toward  meeting  both  the 
countries’  and  DoD  strategic  goals. 
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Investment  Framework 
Finally,  we  must  build  an  investment 
framework.  The  decision  to  invest  in  a 
capital  asset,  both  domestically  and 
abroad,  should  initiate  planning  for  an 
investment  framework  (business  model) 
to  manage  that  asset  through  its  life  cycle. 
This  framework  should  include  not  only 
the  operational  and  technical  consider¬ 
ations  that  will  define  how  the  capital 
asset  will  be  used  and  built,  but  also  re¬ 
peatable  processes  for  updating  the  in¬ 
vestment  objectives,  negotiating  the 
scope  of  each  capability  increment,  man¬ 
aging  the  risks,  and  measuring  the  out¬ 
comes.  To  this  point,  SAF/IA  basically 
follows  this  approach  model  with  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  success.  The  business 
model  or  management  philosophy  that 
is  suggested  here  is  that  of  portfolio  man¬ 
agement.  This  is  a  fundamental  depar¬ 
ture  from  how  SAF/IA  conducts  central 
management  for  Security  Assistance. 

Portfolio  Analysis 

Portfolio  Theory  provides  for  a  process 
to  intelligently  select  capital  assets  under 
conditions  of  risk.  Capital  assets  that 
have  return  and  risk  characteristics  of 
their  own,  in  combination,  make  up  a 
portfolio.  Portfolios  may  or  may  not  take 
on  the  aggregate  characteristics  of  their 
individual  parts.  Portfolio  Analysis  thus 
takes  the  ingredients  of  risk  and  returns 
for  individual  capital  assets  and  consid¬ 
ers  the  blending  or  interactive  effects  of 
combining  assets.  Portfolio  Management 
is  the  dynamic  function  of  evaluating 
and  revising  the  portfolio  in  terms  of 
stated  investor  objectives. 

Every  international  relationship  in  which 
SAF/IA  engages  has  to  do  with  foreign 
states  or  international  organizations  in¬ 
vesting  in  U.S.  capital  assets  and  re¬ 
sources.  Unilateral  relationships  can  be 
reflected  in  individual  portfolios  devel¬ 
oped  to  meet  investor  objectives.  As  a 
number  of  portfolios  are  developed 
within  a  region,  a  regional  division  chief 
can  create  synergy  within  a  region,  or  di¬ 
versification,  based  on  U.S.  National  Se¬ 
curity  objectives  within  that  region. 

The  best  example  of  this  may  be  seen  in 
the  European  Region.  Each  Country  Di¬ 
rector  within  the  European  Division 


works  unilaterally  to  continually  evolve 
their  individual  portfolios  with  their  re¬ 
spective  country.  Meanwhile,  the  Divi¬ 
sion  Chief  may  work  to  influence  coun¬ 
tries  in  a  multilateral  relationship  to 
create  synergy  within  a  group  of  portfo¬ 
lios  such  as  the  countries  and  portfolios 
that  make  up  NATO.  All  of  this  is  done 
with  a  keen  eye  toward  advancing  U.S. 
National  Security  objectives. 

Annual  Reports 

Just  as  with  any  investor  investing  in  a 
corporation,  the  health  of  that  invest¬ 
ment  is  communicated  to  the  investor 
through  the  vehicle  of  the  annual  report. 
A  corporation’s  annual  report  is  stan¬ 
dardized  with  a  format  consisting  of  a 
statement  from  the  CEO,  information 
about  the  company’s  product  line  or 
business,  financial  statements,  and  an 
independent  audit  assessment  regard¬ 
ing  the  financial  statements.  As  an  in¬ 
vestor,  this  is  a  most  efficient  means  of 
evaluation. 

An  annual  report  can  be  developed  for 
countries  investing  in  Security  Assistance 
with  the  United  States  through  the  an¬ 
nual  Security  Assistance  Management 
Reviews  (SAMR)  chaired  by  SAF/IA. 
SAF/LA  chairs  an  SAMR  annually  (AFM 
16-101, 1.6.1.5).6  As  we  prepare  and  de¬ 
velop  information  for  a  country’s  SAMR, 
the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs,  in  a  sense  the  CEO  for 
USAF  Security  Assistance,  can  sign  a 
general  statement  concerning  the  state 
and  direction  of  a  country’s  investment. 
This  would  provide  leadership  an  an¬ 
nual  “snap  shot”  of  a  country’s  portfo¬ 
lio  (EMS  and  DCS  inclusive)  and  allow 
them  to  suggest  or  develop  investor  re¬ 
quirements  in  a  direction  that  is  mutu¬ 
ally  desirable  for  both  parties  based  on 
affordability  and  security  objectives. 

Next,  the  body  of  the  SAMR  report 
would  provide  detailed  information  on 
cases  developed  from  the  field  with  a  fi¬ 
nancial  status  of  how  the  USAF  is  exe¬ 
cuting  case  management.  Finally,  an 
audit  report  would  be  provided,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  SAMR  report,  to  give 
both  management  and  investor  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  information  contained 
therein  is  correct  and  substantiated.  This 


notion  of  an  annual  report  is  an  area 
where  we  can  make  great  strides  in  im¬ 
proving  the  efficiency  of  how  we  com¬ 
municate  with  countries  investing  in  Se¬ 
curity  Assistance. 

Final  Thoughts 

In  conclusion,  a  more  effective  way  ex¬ 
ists  for  the  DoD  and  USAF  to  conduct 
business  and  be  more  proactive  in  man¬ 
aging  Security  Assistance.  The  RBA  is 
using  Portfolio  Theory  to  manage  the 
process  and  an  annual  report  that  com¬ 
municates  to  its  shareholders  the  state 
and  direction  of  capital  asset  investing 
conducted  by  a  country  in  a  relation¬ 
ship  with  U.S.  warfighters.  It  is  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  policy  and  adopts  a  man¬ 
agement  practice/philosophy  already  in 
use.  Greater  efficiency  may  be  gained  as 
the  DoD  and  USAF  continue  to  estab¬ 
lish  both  unilateral  and  multilateral  re¬ 
lationships  throughout  the  world. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  author  welcomes 
questions  or  comments  on  this  article. 
Contact  him  at  Charles. Sherwin® 
Maxwell.af.mil 
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TECHNOLOGY  INSERTION 


Innovative  Acquisition 

A  Strategy  to  Excel  with 
Performance  Based  Acquisition 


JIM  STEELMAN 


What  is  Innovative  Acquisi¬ 
tion  (IA)  in  the  Program 
Executive  Office,  Tactical 
Missiles  (PEO,  TM),  and 
why  is  it  needed?  Some 
background  will  help  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions.  The  concept  of  1A  actually  began 
with  former  Secretary  of  Defense  William 
J.  Perrys  military  specifications  and  stan¬ 
dards  reform  initiative,  outlined  in  the 
“Perry  Memo”  released  in  June  1994. 
The  reaction  to  the  memo  from  the  PEO, 
TM  family  was  probably  typ¬ 
ical  of  other  acquisition  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  Army.  Some  felt 
this  was  just  another  leader¬ 
ship  initiative  and  would  quickly  fade  as 
leadership  changed.  After  all,  existing 
practices  were  producing  weapon  sys¬ 
tems  satisfying  our  customers,  we  un¬ 
derstood  and  had  confidence  in  our  nor¬ 
mal  practices,  and  we  believed  we  could 
continue  to  excel  if  given  adequate  fund¬ 
ing  and  freedom  to  manage.  It  would  be 
foolhardy  to  change  something  that 
seemed  to  be  working  so  well! 

Despite  workforce  skepticism,  we 
pressed  on  with  establishment  of  strate¬ 
gic  objectives  and  implementation  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  Perry  Memo.  We  per¬ 
formed  a  detailed  assessment  of  existing 
programs,  management  practices,  and 
where  we  believed  we  should  go  over  the 
next  20  years.  Our  objective  became 
world-class  excellence  in  performance 
based  acquisition  of  TM.  We  decided  im¬ 
plementation  should  provide  immedi¬ 
ate,  aggressive  change  to  use  perfor¬ 
mance  based  acquisition  along  the  lines 
of  commercial-like  management  prac¬ 
tices.  Although  we  had  used  perfor¬ 
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A  U.5.  Marine  Corps  Hornet  comes  in  on  final 
approach  to  the  USS  George  Washington. 


M2A2  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle 


mance  specifications  for 
some  components,  we 
were  inexperienced  with 
performance  specifica¬ 
tions  and  commercial 
practices  for  major  item 
acquisition  or  support. 

Policy - 
A  First  Step 

One  of  our  first  steps  in¬ 
voking  change  was  to 
issue  policy  mandating 
that  all  requirements  be 
performance  based.  Even  the  use  of 
commercial  specifications  or  standards 
required  waivers  unless  contractors  pro¬ 
posed  them.  The  waiver  process  to  ob¬ 
tain  approval  to  continue  existing  prac¬ 


tices  required  demonstration  of  excep¬ 
tionally  sound,  business-based  rationale. 
Relatively  few  waivers  were  approved. 
Approvals  were  normally  restricted  to 
program  waivers  needed  to  support  ex- 
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DoD  photos 


•*Wc  simply  can  not 
afford  tlie  expense 
and  time  to  re-leara 
critical  management 
lessons  for  which  a 
PMO  has  already 
paid  dearly.” 


ange  from  existing  practices  to 
>rcial  practices  and  implementa- 
the  policy  was  controversial  and 
in  some  cases  strongly 
resisted.  Implementation 
was  sporadic  since  change 
generally  became  real  for 
personnel  only  when  new 
contracts  were  issued  to 
replace  legacy  efforts.  At 
the  same  time,  our  staffs 
were  required  to  make 
fundamental  change  to 
use  performance  based 
methods;  they  were  also 
faced  with  management 
of  legacy  programs,  cul¬ 


iragon  Anti-Armor  Missile  system. 


Multiple  Launch  Rocket  System  (MLRS) 


isting  multi-national  agreements  or  to 
preserve  existing  advantageous  business 
provisions  such  as  pricing  agreements. 
Other  waiver  approvals  predominately 


allowed  use  of  a  few,  specific  documents, 
with  rationale  based  on  safety,  unique 
user  requirements,  or  supportability 
needs. 


tural  resistance  from  out¬ 
side  organizations,  and  re¬ 
duced  personnel  and 
financial  resources.  This 
was  a  tough  situation. 
Nevertheless,  steady  and 
sometimes  spectacular 
progress  was  made. 

Stuck  On  a  Plateau 

In  January  1999,  despite 
unwavering  leadership  by 
three  successive  PEOs,  we 
found  ourselves  stuck  on 
a  plateau  as  we  journeyed 
toward  excellence  in  per¬ 
formance  based  acquisition.  We  had  no¬ 
table  successes  in  areas  such  as  creation 
of  performance  specifications,  teaming, 
automation,  and  other  areas  critical  to 
performance  based  acquisition.  How¬ 
ever,  the  successes  were  frequently  lo¬ 
calized  within  specific  Project  Manage¬ 
ment  Offices  (PMO)  and  sometimes 
within  elements  of  a  PMO  itself.  The 
pace  of  change  continued  to  be  dictated 
by  the  rate  of  learning  and  slowed  by  the 
“not  invented  here”  syndrome.  We 
needed  an  “end  run”  to  bypass  resistance 
and  avoid  stagnation.  The  end  run  se¬ 
lected  was  the  PEO,  TM  Innovative  Ac¬ 
quisition  Strategy  for  fiscal  1999.  The 
goals  of  the  strategy  were:  (1)  establish 
common  usage  of  a  term  which  would 
strengthen  the  positive  connotation  of 
change;  (2)  transfer  ownership  of  change 
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from  the  PEO  to  PMOs;  (3)  raise  the 
overall  performance  across  the  PEO  to 
at  least  the  highest  levels  demonstrated 
in  individual  PMOs;  and  (4)  instill  the 
practice  of  benefiting  from  lessons 
learned  and  expertise  of  others. 

Goal  1  was  addressed  by  use  of  the  term 
“Innovative  Acquisition”  to  replace  the 
term  “Acquisition  Reform.”  The  empha¬ 
sis  shifted  from  what  was  required  to 
what  was  possible  using  individual  judg¬ 
ment  and  good  business  sense  as  guides. 
This  was  not  a  new  message,  and  re¬ 
newed  emphasis  was  critical  since  the 
message  had  never  been  accepted  by 
many!  Under  Innovative  Acquisition,  ef¬ 
forts  were  renewed  to  place  authority 
and  responsibility  at  the  right  levels 
within  the  PMOs,  where  judgment  could 
be  applied  directly  to  challenges. 

Goals  2, 3,  and  4  were  addressed  by  cre¬ 
ation  of  two  highly  visible  focus  areas: 
Demonstration  Projects  (DP),  and  Cen¬ 
ters  of  Excellence  (COE).  Assignments 
for  DPs  and  COES  are  shown  in  Figure 
1.  Program  laydowns,  the  principal 
method  to  provide  insight  to  leadership, 
have  shown  notable  successes  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  IA  strategy,  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  demonstration  projects. 

Demonstration  Projects 

Demonstration  project  assignments  were 
based  on  one  of  the  following  two  cri¬ 
teria.  The  first  criterion  is  recognition  of 
need  for  improvement  by  a  PMO  in  a 
specific  area.  The  second  criterion,  ap¬ 
plicable  when  successful  performance 
had  already  been  demonstrated,  is  recog¬ 
nition  that  significant  improvements  or 
great  potential  for  benefit  are  still  achiev¬ 
able  in  a  specific  area  across  the  PEO, 
TM.  Excellence,  not  merely  success,  is 
our  goal  as  a  world-class  organization. 

CCAWS 

The  Close  Combat  An ti-Arm or  Weapon 
Systems  (CCAWS)  demonstration  pro¬ 
ject  on  performance  specifications  has 
resulted  in  PMO  and  contractor  joint 
generation  and  release  of  performance 
specifications  for  Improved  Tube- 
launched  Optically  Tracked  Wire-guided 
(TOW)  Missile  Acquisition  Subsystem 
(ITAS)  and  Improved  Bradley  Acquisi¬ 


tion  Subsystem  (1BAS).  This  accom¬ 
plishment  was  critical  to  the  ITAS  con¬ 
tractor  logistics  supportability  approach 
combining  use  of  performance  specifi¬ 
cations  with  contractual  incentives  on 
readiness.  In  the  process,  CCAWS  has 
substantially  increased  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  appropriate  role  of  per¬ 
formance  specifications  in  achieving  best 
value  for  missile  life  cycle  acquisition. 

Javelin 

The  Javelin  team  has  significantly  im¬ 
proved  their  already  successful  use  of 
electronic  data  under  their  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  electronic  data  exchange.  Javelin 
uses  the  Internet  to  link  the  PMO  net¬ 
work  with  the  Javelin  Joint  Venture  (JV) 
partners’  networks  to  manage  the  pro¬ 
gram  using  electronic  data  while  pro¬ 
tecting  essential  proprietary  data  of  the 
JV  partners.  Javelin  drawings,  specifica¬ 
tions,  parts  lists,  engineering  change 
data,  contract  data  list  items,  and  JAV- 
TRAC  logistics  data  are  available  elec¬ 
tronically  using  the  system.  The  Javelin 
team  is  now7  working  to  support  Foreign 
Military  Sales  customers  electronically 
and  to  complete  three-dimensional  data 
implementation  on  the  missile,  com¬ 
mand  launch  unit,  and  training  devices. 

MRS 

The  Multiple  Launch  Rocket  System’s 
(MLRS)  Total  Cost  of  Ownership  Re¬ 
duction  effort  successfully  addressed  five 
of  the  Top  11  hardw  are  cost  drivers  iden¬ 
tified  in  their  initial  goal  setting  process. 
For  example,  a  Line  Replaceable  Units 
(LRU)  Reuse  program  wras  established. 
The  concept  is  to  take  high  dollar  LRUs, 
which  are  being  removed  from  the  M270s 
(1st  generation  launcher)  during  the 
M270A1  (2nd  generation)  re-manufac¬ 
turing  process,  upgrade  them  to  repara¬ 
ble  status,  and  then  provide  these  to 
meet  current  demands  at  a  reduced  cost 
to  the  soldier/ user.  The  LRU  Reuse  pro¬ 
gram  resulted  in  a  cost  avoidance  of  $23 
million  over  10  years  for  MLRS. 

AGflS 

The  Air  to  Ground  Missile  System 
(AGMS)  Commercial  Practices  demon¬ 
stration  project  focused  on  use  of  com¬ 
mercial  plastic  encapsulated  microcir¬ 
cuits  (PEM)  in  missile  applications.  Their 


efforts  complement  the  work  of  the  PEG, 
TM  Integrated  Process  Team  on  use  of 
PEMs.  These  twro  efforts  have  worked 
cooperatively  to  prepare  a  best  business 
practice  governing  acquisition,  use,  and 
risk  mitigation  of  PEMs  in  missile  long¬ 
term  nonoperating  storage. 

ATACfIS/BAT 

The  Army  Tactical  Missile  System/ 
Brilliant  Anti-Armor  Submunition 
(ATACMS/BAT)  Technology  Insertion 
demonstration  has  resulted  in  an  af¬ 
fordable  approach  to  achieve  required 
performance  in  evolutionary  BAT  seek¬ 
ers  through  technolog)7  insertion  and  ex¬ 
ercise  of  options  within  contracts. 

Centers  of  Excellence 

We  simply  can  not  afford  the  expense 
and  time  to  rc-lcarn  critical  management 
lessons  for  which  a  PMO  has  already 
paid  dearly.  Part  of  the  solution  was  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Centers  of  Excellence 
(COE).  The  COEswcrc  assigned  to  rec¬ 
ognize  critical  innovative  acquisition 
areas  in  which  a  PMO  had  demonstrated 
exceptional  performance,  and  to  foster 
an  improved  culture  under  which  shar¬ 
ing  and  using  lessons  learned  is  stan¬ 
dard  practice.  We  realized  lessons 
learned  were  infrequently  shared  be¬ 
tween  PMOs,  and  when  shared,  were 
rarely  embraced.  Fkwvevcr,  there  was  an 
existing  and  highly  successful  practice 
of  exchanging  lessons  learned,  and  best 
practices  between  individuals  within  our 
PMOs.  Unfortunately  this  practice  func¬ 
tioned  sporadically  because  use  w;as  lim¬ 
ited  to  cases  where  there  was  mutual, 
personal  recognition  of  competence  or 
where  personal  friendships  existed. 

Through  COEs,  w7c  sought  to  broaden 
use  of  this  practice  and  to  achieve 
broader  recognition  of  exceptional  com¬ 
petence,  greater  sharing  of  knowledge, 
and  improved  capability  across  the  PEO. 
Each  COE  is  expected  to  offer  assistance 
to  other  PMOs,  educate  other  PMOs  on 
COF:  practices  and  results,  and  be  the 
principal  PEO,  TM  representative  for 
matters  related  to  their  COE. 

One  positive  aspect  of  the  COEs  resulted 
from  a  PEO-wide  town  hall  meeting 
hosted  by  MLRS  in  which  they  explained 
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their  successful  use  of  Partnering.  MLRS 
is  also  performing  exceptionally  as  a  pilot 
program  for  paperless  acquisition.  Their 
efforts  have  resulted  in  identification  and 
resolution  of  numerous  challenges  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  resolved  in¬ 
dividually  and  at  great  cost  by  other 
PMOs. 

AGMS  achieved  the  first  10-year  warranty 
within  the  PEO,  TM  with  the  Longbow 
multi-year  production  contract,  and  have 
made  their  experience  available  to  other 
PMOs.  This  warranty’s  incentive  is  struc¬ 
tured  to  encourage  the  contractor  to  im¬ 
prove  missile  reliability  throughout  pro¬ 
duction. 

Javelin  is  conducting  onsite  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  tutorials  to  inform  other  PMOs 
of  Javelin  experiences  on  electronic  data 
interchange.  ATACMS-BAT  has  sub¬ 
stantially  advanced  awareness  and  ca¬ 
pability  of  modeling  and  simulation 
within  the  PEO,  TM  and  hosted  visitors 
from  within  DoD  and  academia. 

Although  not  as  dramatic  as  results  under 
demonstration  projects,  the  COE  results 
have  been  within  the  initial  expectations 
of  the  PEO,  TM.  After  all,  the  ultimate 
COE  product  is  cultural  change  affecting 
fundamental  perceptions  and  practices 
of  our  people.  Achieving  benefits  by  lead¬ 
ing  PMO  personnel  to  seek  and  apply 
knowledge  from  others’  experiences  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  primary  goal.  The  good 
news  is  that  progress  is  being  made.  Our 
people  are  replacing  their  initial  reluc¬ 
tance  with  a  willingness  to  share  and  ben¬ 
efit  from  one  another’s  experiences. 

Staying  the  Original  Course 

Where  is  the  PEO,  TM  going  with  the  IA 
strategy  in  fiscal  year  2000?  We  are  stay¬ 
ing  the  original  course  but  revising  lead¬ 
ership  methods  to  increase  the  focus  on 
changes  in  business  practices.  Clearly, 
there  are  significant  unrealized  benefits 
from  the  COEs.  We  will  continue  to  en¬ 
courage  actions  to  overcome  cultural  re¬ 
sistance  to  use  of  best  practices  and 
lessons  learned.  No  new  demonstration 
projects  have  been  assigned  other  than 
to  the  HYDRA  70  PMO,  which  was  not 
a  part  of  the  PEO,  TM  family  when  the 
1A  strategy  was  implemented. 


Instead,  greater  emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  institutionalization  of  1A  successes 
and  refinement  of  business  practices 
with  our  industry  partners.  We  will  ad¬ 
dress  program  concerns  that  resulted 
from  initial  application  of  performance 
requirements.  Finally,  we  will  work  more 
energetically  with  industry  partners  to 
mitigate  risks  from  industry  restructur¬ 
ing,  and  to  achieve  a  better  balance  of 
risks  and  benefits  from  performance 
based  acquisition.  For  example,  all  PMOs 
are  working  action  items  to  improve  risk 
mitigation  by  improved  relation  of  pro¬ 
gram  risks  to  technical  changes,  to  im¬ 
plement  more  appropriate  incentive 
structures,  and  to  ensure  supportability 
of  our  weapon  systems  under  perfor¬ 
mance  based  acquisition. 

The  ability  to  change  quickly,  effectively, 
and  efficiently  is  a  primary  characteris¬ 
tic  of  world-class  organizations.  Experi¬ 


ence  with  IA  has  improved  the  ability  of 
the  PEO,  TM  family  to  manage  change 
as  a  world-class  acquisition  organization. 
This  improvement  alone  may  prove  more 
valuable  in  the  long  run  than  the  bene¬ 
fits  already  achieved  by  individual  pro¬ 
grams  in  our  PMOs.  To  sustain  this  im¬ 
provement,  the  PEO,  TM  leadership 
recognizes  the  need  to  frequently  rein¬ 
force  IA  objectives  and  to  re-energize  ef¬ 
forts  when  we  find  progress  lagging  ex¬ 
pectations.  The  IA  strategy  is  meeting 
this  need  for  the  PEO,  TM  by  enabling 
continuous  improvement  of  tactical  mis¬ 
sile  acquisition  practices.  Our  customers 
can  expect  no  change  in  the  long  tradi¬ 
tion  of  fielding  superb  and  affordable 
tactical  missiles  to  the  soldier. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  author  welcomes 
questions  or  comments  on  this  article. 
Contact  him  at  jim.steelman@msl.red- 
stone.army.mil. 


Gansler  Gets 

First  DAU  Honorary  Professor  Award 


The  Honorable  Jacques  S.  Gansler,  USD  (AT&L)  received  the  first  Defense  Acquisition 
University  Honorary  Professor  Award  starting  the  new  millennium.  Air  Force  General  Frank 
J.  Anderson,  Jr.,  DSMC  Commandant,  presented  it  to  him  as  keynote  speaker  at  the  con¬ 
vocation  of  the  Advanced  Program  Management  Class  00-3  on  September  11  in  Howell 
Auditorium.  The  award  is  presented  to  distinguished  guest  lecturers  for  their  valuable 
contributions  to  DAU's  education  program  and  defense  systems  acquisition  management 
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ACTIVITY  BASED  COSTING 


Depot  Manufacturing  Practices 


WILLIAM  N.  WASHINGTON 
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As  depots  attempt  to  become 
competitive  in  expanding  their 
customer  base  and  reducing 
their  repair  costs,  they  need  to 
study  their  maintenance  prac¬ 
tices  to  determine  which  ones  might  bet¬ 
ter  be  outsourced  and  which  ones  they 
might  want  to  expand.  To  that  end,  Ac¬ 
tivity  Based  Costing  (ABC)  may  provide 
those  insights.  Over  the  past  several  years, 
it  has  become  one  of  the  chief  tools  for 
private  industry  in  determining  their 
“true”  manufacturing  costs.  This  has 
aided  these  companies  in  determining 
which  product  lines  to  either  eliminate 
or  expand.  Our  depots  could  likewise 
use  this  tool  to  evaluate  their  business 
decisions,  and  become  more  competi¬ 
tive  and  cost  efficient. 

All  Things  are  in  Flux 

Where  are  we  and  where  do  we  need  to 
be  in  terms  of  our  depot  manufacturing 
philosophy?  It  seems  to  be  the  same 
question  that  faces  all  modern  manu¬ 
facturing  businesses.  The  Greek  philoso¬ 
pher  Heraclitus,  in  500  B.C.,  commented 
that  “all  things  are  in  flux”  and,  with 
time,  conditions  change.  This  parable  is 
once  again  being  recognized  by  major 
American  companies  such  as  AT&T, 
GM,  and  IBM  as  they  recognize  the  need 
to  adapt  their  businesses  and  manufac¬ 
turing  strategies  to  new  paradigms  re¬ 
sulting  from  changes  in  development  of 
technology  and  customer  satisfaction. 
Like  those  major  industries,  we  in  the 
military  need  to  continue  to  rethink  our 
depot  business  practices  in  light  of  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  over  the  last 
several  years,  and  the  current  problems 
with  excess  capacity  that  are  more  than 
likely  to  increase  in  the  coming  years. 


Washington  is  an  operations  research  analyst 
with  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Re¬ 
source  Management  Fort  Monmouth,  NJ. 


AbaES lomtsrrt 

Peter  Drucker,  the  long  time  guru  of  in¬ 
novation  in  business  management,  sug¬ 
gests  using  two  procedures  to  test 
whether  current  business  practices  still 
serve  us,  or  whether  we  need  to  change 
them.  The  first  he  tenns  “abandonment,” 


where  an  organization  should  challenge 
every  product,  service,  policy,  and  dis¬ 
tribution  channel  with  the  question,  “If 
we  were  not  performing  it  now,  would 
we  be  following  that  practice?”  As 
Drucker  points  out,  without  purposeful 
abandonment,  an  organization  will  be 
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overtaken  by  events.  It  will  squander  its 
best  resources  on  things  it  should  never 
have  been  doing,  or  should  no  longer 
do. 

Study  Mon=€u$t©m@r$ 

The  second  procedure  that  Drucker  sug¬ 
gests  is  to  study  ones  non-customers 
and  their  needs  and  requirements,  for 


they  normally  constitute  a  larger  popu¬ 
lation  than  one’s  customers.  This  could 
take  the  form  of  two  avenues:  looking  at 
how  one  could  expand  one’s  business 
by  satisfying  an  expanded  customer  base 
(e.g.,  non-governmental  customers),  or 
studying  how  one’s  competitors  are 


meeting  customer  needs  (e.g,  other  Ser¬ 
vice  depots,  or  civilian  repair/manufac- 
turing  facilities).  These  two  avenues  will 
more  than  likely  drive  costs  and  provide 
insight  as  to  how  the  repair/manufac- 
turing  processes  are  changing  to  adapt 
to  technology  and  customer  require¬ 
ments. 

Recognizing  Paradigm  Shifts, 
Restructuring 

Essentially  what  Drucker  is  talking  about 
is  recognizing  when  a  paradigm  shift  has 
occurred  in  the  way  one’s  business  is 
conducted,  and  then  restructuring  one’s 
practices  to  fit  the  new  situation.  On  a 
related  theme,  an  article  on  Booz-Allen 
&  Hamilton’s  experiences  with  restruc¬ 
turing  business  practices  found  that  a 
10  to  25  percent  savings  could  be 
achieved  in  private  industry  for  activi¬ 
ties  that  dealt  with  maintenance  repair 
and  overhaul  (activities  similar  to  de¬ 
pots),  when  the  suppliers  for  those  ac¬ 
tivities  were  consolidated  and  their  busi¬ 
ness  contracts  renegotiated. 

Cutting  business  functions  is  not  the 
easiest  thing  to  do,  however,  for  there  are 
logical  arguments  that  can  be  made  that 
those  marginal  activities,  even  ones  that 
are  losing  money,  are  helping  to  reduce 
overhead  expenses,  or  that  there  would 
be  exit  costs  associated  with  not  per¬ 
forming  those  functions  any  longer. 
While  some  validity  to  those  arguments 
exists,  it  is  only  temporary,  for  the  in¬ 
creased  business  in  the  profitable  areas 
should  more  than  make  up  for  the  ones 
that  have  been  dropped.  This  counter 
argument  is  also  suggested  by  Koch 
(1998)1  who  feels  that  the  more  suc¬ 
cessful  areas  can  be  grown  at  perhaps 
as  much  as  20  percent  per  year.  Thus, 
after  a  year  or  two  the  organization 
would  be  working  on  a  more  profitable 
footing  by  dropping  unprofitable  areas. 

However,  in  order  to  evaluate  the  above 
questions  about  whether  a  product  line 
is  profitable  or  not,  one  has  to  know 
what  it  is  really  costing  to  perform  those 
missions.  The  same  issue  was  addressed 
again  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  report,  which  stated  that  accu¬ 
rate  cost  information  is  critical  to  mak¬ 
ing  informed  decisions  regarding  DoD 


programs.2  GAO  went  on  to  state  “that 
DoD  needs  to  develop  overhead  rates 
that  better  reflect  actual  overhead  costs... 
Specifically,  billions  of  dollars  of  exist¬ 
ing  DoD  plant,  property,  and  equipment 
assets  have  been  expensed  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  cost  associated  with  their  ac¬ 
quisition  and  use  may  not  be  adequately 
considered.” 

GAO,  in  another  recent  report,3  has 
pointed  out  that  the  depots  continue  to 
have  a  poor  handle  on  their  inventories 
(quantities  and  where  supplies  are 
stored).  I  believe  the  best  solution  to 
these  concerns  over  depots  would  be  to 
use  something  like  an  Activity  Based 
Costing  (ABC)  system  to  determine 
product  costs  and  track  materials  within 
the  depot  system.  This  view  is  further 
supported  by  a  recent  directive  by  Dr. 
Jacques  S.  Gansler,  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Acquisition,  Technology  and 
Logistics),  who  directed  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Military  Departments  and  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Defense  Agencies  “to  pursue 
aggressively  ABC/M  implementation  in 
maintenance  depots  and  everywhere  else 
it  could  be  expected  to  provide  improved 
cost  management.”4 

ABC  Costing 

ABC  accounting  refers  to  a  process  that 
allocates  the  cost  of  overhead  and  ma¬ 
terials  directly  to  the  products  that  use 
them,  rather  than  the  traditional  ap¬ 
proach  of  allocating  overhead  as  a  rough 
percentage  measure  of  some  proportion 
such  as  volume  or  time.  Thus,  costs  are 
traced  for  resources  (people,  machines, 
and  facilities)  to  activities  and  processes, 
and  then  to  specific  products,  services, 
and  customers. 

A  simple  example  of  this  might  be  where 
one  manufactures  two  different  radios 
in  the  same  quantity,  but  one  of  them 
requires  much  more  engineering  sup¬ 
port  to  meet  customers’  requirements. 
For  this  reason,  under  the  old  standard 
cost  accounting  system,  the  indirect  costs 
would  be  allocated  equally  between  the 
two  radios,  and  would  understate  the 
cost  of  the  customized  radio  while  over¬ 
stating  the  cost  of  the  other.  These  in¬ 
accuracies  in  cost  allocation  could  be 
quite  extreme,  overstating  product  costs 
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by  as  much  as  200  percent,  or  under¬ 
stating  costs  by  as  much  as  1,000  per¬ 
cent,  depending  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  products  and  the  nature  of  the 
production  process. 

As  a  consequence,  according  to  a  survey 
of  the  Cost  Management  Group  of  the 
Institute  of  Management  Accountants, 
ABC  accounting  systems  are  increasingly 
being  used  (especially  in  manufacturing 
companies  where  there  is  a  higher  po¬ 
tential  for  cost  distortions)  as  a  decision¬ 
making  tool.  This  survey  found  that  in 
1996, 49  percent  of  the  firms  used  ABC 
accounting,  with  the  other  51  percent 
responding  that  they  were  considering 
its  use.  In  a  survey  taken  the  following 
year  of  600  U.S.  manufacturers,  65  per¬ 
cent  of  the  respondents  reported  having 
already  implemented  ABC,  or  at  least 
having  specific  plans  for  doing  so. 

Likewise,  once  an  ABC  system  is  imple¬ 
mented  to  determine  the  cost  and  prof¬ 
itability  of  the  different  products  at  a 
depot,  it  would  make  sense  to  expand 
on  the  areas  where  profitability  was  great¬ 
est,  and  reduce  or  eliminate  areas  where 
it  was  negative  or  neutral. 

80/20  Principle 

Professor  Bala  Balachandran,  director  of 
the  Accounting  Research  Center  at 
Northwestern  University’s  Kellogg  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Management,  has  also  ex¬ 
pressed  this  view,  saying  that  ABC  allows 
you  to  see  which  customers  are  serving 
you  best;  for  most  companies,  20  per¬ 
cent  of  their  customers  account  for  200 
percent  of  their  profits,  while  the  re¬ 
maining  80  percent  actually  lose  money 
for  the  company 

Richard  Koch,  in  his  book  “The  80/20 
Principle:  The  Secret  of  Achieving  More 
with  Less,”  discusses  the  80/20  princi¬ 
ple.  The  principle  has  been  recognized 
for  some  time,  and  has  been  discussed 
under  several  terms  over  the  years,  such 
as  the  Pareto  Principle,  the  Law  of  Di¬ 
minishing  Returns,  the  Principle  of  Least 
Effort,  and,  more  recently,  Chaos  The¬ 
ory.  He  points  out  that  there  is  an  im¬ 
balance  in  the  relationship  between  ef¬ 
fort  and  benefits  (non-linearity),  such 
that  20  percent  of  the  effort  achieves,  hy¬ 


pothetically  80  percent  of  the  results,  or 
benefits. 

These  premises  suggest  that  nearly  all 
businesses  have  within  them  chunks  of 
business  that  have  widely  varying  prof¬ 
itability  A  firm  that  discovers  that  80  per¬ 
cent  of  its  profits  come  from  20  percent 
of  its  customers,  or  products,  should  use 
this  information  to  concentrate  on  keep¬ 
ing  that  20  percent  happy,  or  increasing 
its  efforts  to  sell  more  of  those  types  of 
products. 

The  reverse  can  also  exist  in  a  business, 
where  the  bottom  20  percent  of  prod¬ 
ucts  generate  most  of  the  losses,  and 
those  products  should  be  dropped  or 
outsourced.  Thus,  hypothetically,  one 
could  derive  a  double  benefit  from  the 
analysis  by  boosting  the  profitable  items 
and  dropping  the  unproductive  ones. 
Consequently  this  type  of  analysis  could 
be  done  for  products,  customers,  or  any 
other  competitive  segment.  For  instance, 
Koehler  Manufacturing  Company,  per¬ 
forming  an  ABC  analysis  on  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  found  that  after  attributing  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs,  their  favored  products 
were  caused  a  30  percent  loss  in  profits. 

Be  Wary  of  Initial  Results 

As  with  any  analysis,  decisions  should 
not  be  made  solely  on  the  basis  of  ini¬ 
tial  results;  one  also  needs  to  look  at  the 
direction  of  the  segments  under  con¬ 
sideration  and,  for  negative  ones, 
whether  they  arc  improving  over  time  or 
performing  poorly  for  know  n  reasons 
that  can  be  improved.  Likewise,  before 
one  expands  a  profitable  area,  is  it  ac¬ 
tually  feasible  to  expand  that  area,  and 
are  the  results  realistic  and  not  a  fluke 
of  limited  sample  sizes?  Further,  ABC 
analysis  should  ahvays  use  estimated  or 
historical  costs,  not  real-time  costs,  for 
real-time  costs  arc  subject  to  fluctuations 
unrelated  to  the  underlying  economics 
and  productivity  of  the  activities  being 
studied.  Evidently,  normal  fluctuations 
in  spending,  volume,  productivity,  and 
yield  will  ahvays  exist. 

ABC  Analysis  Data 

Touching  on  this  area,  one  of  the  con¬ 
cerns  that  has  been  voiced  about  ABC 
analysis  is  that  the  data  may  not  exist  to 


the  level  of  detail  needed.  To  answer  this 
concern,  one  of  the  ABC  software 
providers  made  a  statement  that  ABC  es¬ 
timated  values  are  rather  robust,  statis¬ 
tically  speaking,  and  can  tolerate  rea¬ 
sonable  cost  estimates  as  proxies  for 
actual  transaction  detail  costs,  for  they 
tend  to  dampen  out  as  those  costs  are 
attributed  to  the  final  cost  objects.  Other 
considerations  that  should  be  taken  into 
account  as  part  of  the  implementation 
of  an  ABC  system  follow: 

•  Try  it  first  on  a  sample  procluct(s)  prior 
to  an  overall  implementation,  in  order 
to  get  a  feel  for  how  it  works. 

•  The  products  that  arc  analyzed  need 
to  have  a  definable  process. 

•  The  ABC  process  needs  to  be  accepted 
by  both  management  and  employees 
as  a  way  to  improve  the  work  process, 
since  both  these  groups  provide  im¬ 
portant  feedback  to  the  system. 

•  The  administration  of  the  ABC  process 
should  not  be  performed  by  just  one 
group;  rather,  all  divisions  in  an  orga¬ 
nization  need  to  contribute  and  co¬ 
ordinate  their  input  to  make  the 
process  function. 

ABC  Software 

To  aid  in  the  use  of  ABC  analysis,  sev¬ 
eral  companies  have  developed  specific 
ABC  software.  It  seems  to  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  issue,  given  how  extremely  com¬ 
plicated  ABC  accounting  could  become, 
especially  with  depots  that  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  product  lines.  Thus,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  obtain  software  capable 
of  handling  the  number  of  variables  that 
would  go  into  an  activity  management 
evaluation  for  our  depots.  Currently,  site 
licenses  run  from  about  $5,500  to 
$7,000,  and  training  could  cost  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $3,000  or  more.  However,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  millions  of  dollars  that  are 
involved  in  depot  operations,  the  costs 
to  implement  an  ABC  accounting  sys¬ 
tem  would  be  miniscule. 

"Real"  Improvements  vs. 
"Wishful  Thinking" 

Recognizing  over  the  past  few  years  that 
they  needed  to  broaden  their  customer 
base  beyond  government  customers,  de¬ 
pots  have  expanded  their  facilities,  both 
in  terms  of  new  buildings  and  new' 
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equipment,  in  the  hope  of  luring  private 
industry  customers  to  their  doors.  Basi¬ 
cally,  the  premise  of  this  philosophy 
makes  sense,  because  without  expand¬ 
ing  their  customer  base,  depots  face  in¬ 
creasing  costs.  But  unless  this  expan¬ 
sion  is  justified  by  increased  profitability, 
the  new  facilities  will  have  the  undesired 
effect  of  making  the  depots  less  com¬ 
petitive,  since  these  additional  expenses 
add  to  the  overhead  of  depot  operations. 

As  such,  it  is  important  that  decisions  to 
expand  depot  facilities  be  based  upon 
“real”  improvements  in  business  prof¬ 
itability  and  not  “wishful  thinking.”  This 
is  where  ABC  management  decisions 


would  come  into  play  —  to  gauge  what 
activities  are  candidates  for  increased 
workload.  Likewise,  these  analyses  can 
aid  in  determining  which  buildings  and 
product  lines  are  candidates  to  either  be 
closed  or  outsourced. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  author  welcomes 
questions  and  comments  on  this  article 
Contact  him  at  William.Washington2 
©mail  1  .monmouth .  army.mil 
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Selected  Acquisition  Reports 

As  of  June  30,  2000 


The  Department  of  Defense  has  re¬ 
leased  details  on  major  defense  ac¬ 
quisition  program  cost  and  schedule 
changes  since  the  December  1999  re¬ 
porting  period.  This  information  is  based 
on  the  Selected  Acquisition  Reports  (SAR) 
submitted  to  the  Congress  for  the  June  30, 
2000,  reporting  period. 

SARs  summarize  the  latest  estimates  of 
cost,  schedule,  and  technical  status.  These 
reports  are  prepared  annually  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  President's  budget.  Sub¬ 
sequent  quarterly  exception  reports  are 
required  only  for  those  programs  experi¬ 
encing  unit  cost  increases  of  at  least  15 
percent  or  schedule  delays  of  at  least  six 
months.  Quarterly  SARs  are  also  submit¬ 
ted  for  initial  reports,  final  reports,  and  for 
programs  that  are  rebaselined  at  major 
milestone  decisions. 

The  total  program  cost  estimates  provided 
in  the  SARs  include  research  and  devel¬ 
opment,  procurement,  military  construc¬ 
tion,  and  acquisition-related  operation  and 


maintenance.  Total  program  costs  reflect 
actual  costs  to  date  as  well  as  anticipated 
costs  for  future  efforts.  All  estimates  in¬ 
clude  allowances  for  anticipated  inflation. 

The  current  estimate  of  program  acquisi¬ 
tion  costs  for  programs  covered  by  SARs 
for  the  prior  reporting  period  (December 
1999)  was  $742,344.9  million.  After  sub¬ 
tracting  the  costs  for  final  reports  and 
adding  the  costs  [of]  new  programs  from 
December  1999,  the  adjusted  current  es¬ 
timate  of  program  acquisition  costs  was 
$731,503.8  million.  There  was  a  net  cost 
change  of  +$850.9  million  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  reporting  period  (June  2000). 

Editor's  Note:  This  information  was  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs.  To 
download  the  Selected  Acquisition  Reports 
summary  from  June  2000  and  the  SAR 
Program  Acquisition  cost  summary  table 
detailing  dollar  amounts,  visit  www.de- 
fenselink.mil/news/Aug2000/b0818200 
0  bt512-00.html  on  the  Internet. 
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We  need  subject-matter 
experts  for  peer  reviews  in  our 
blind  referee  of  manuscripts. 
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to  our  reference  file  (703) 
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Special  Call  for 
Research  Articles 

We  publish  Defense 
acquisition  research  articles  that 
involve  systematic  inquiiy  into 
a  significant  research  question . 
The  article  must  produce  a  new 
or  revised  theory  of  interest  to 
the  acquisition  community.  You 
must  use  a  reliable,  valid 
instrument  to  provide  your 
measured  outcomes. 

Acquisition  Review  Quarterly 
is  listed  in  Cabell's  Directory  of 
Publishing  Opportunities  in 
Management  and  Marketing. 
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BUSINESS  PRACTICES 


Quick  Tip  for  all  Government-wide 
Purchase  Card  Agency  and 
Organization  Program  Coordinators 

Innovative  Approach 

MAJ.  MICHAEL  K.  WEGLER 


The  Government-wide  commer¬ 
cial  purchase  card  is  an  excellent 
procurement  tool.  It  not  only 
eliminates  the  issuance  of  pur¬ 
chase  orders  and  receipt  of  in¬ 
voices.  It  also  reduces  administrative 
costs.  And  it  improves  cash  management 
by  eliminating  the  need  for  imprest 
funds,  third  party  drafts,  and  cash  on 
hand.  Unfortunately,  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  (DoD)  has  a  history  of  being  delin¬ 
quent  in  purchase  card  payments  to  the 
U.S.  Bank.  At  one  point  during  last  fis¬ 
cal  year,  DoD  was  delinquent  by  over 
$  10  million  and  paid  significant  interest 
payments  on  those  past  due  balances  to 
U.S.  Bank. 

New  approach 

Over  the  past  few  years,  DoD  modified 
the  purchase  card  policy  focusing  on 
making  timely  invoice  payments  and  re¬ 
ducing  interest  payments.  Current  DoD 
policy  requires  die  U.S.  Bank  to  suspend 
any  billing  account  that  goes  60  days 
past  due  (90  days  past  the  billing  date). 
If  any  of  those  accounts  become  180  days 
past  due,  the  entire  activity  is  suspended. 
The  U.S.  Bank  will  automatically  lift  the 
suspension  once  the  appropriate  pay¬ 
ment  is  received. 

Bruce  E.  Sullivan,  Purchase  Card  Pro¬ 
gram  Manager,  has  reiterated  that  a  De¬ 
partment  or  Agency  may  not  have  more 
than  0.75  percent  of  their  total  receiv¬ 
ables  at  the  bank  over  60  days  past  due, 
and  there  is  a  zero  tolerance  for  any  per¬ 


centage  of  receivables  over  180  days  past 
due. 

While  the  U.S.  Bank  no  longer  estimates 
interest  penalties  due  under  the  Prompt 
Payment  Act,  the  disbursing  office  that 
makes  Department  and  Agency  pay¬ 
ments  calculates  the  interest  due  on  any 
late  payments,  based  on  the  amount  of 
dollars  and  numbers  of  days  past  due. 
The  disbursing  activity  adds  the  self-as¬ 
sessed  interest  to  the  amount  the  certi¬ 
fying  official  approves  —  utilizing  the  cer¬ 
tifying  officials  operating  funds,  and 
identifying  the  interest  separately  in  the 
payment.  When  the  interest  is  identified 
in  the  payment,  the  U.S.  Bank  accepts 
the  interest  payment  in  the  total. 

Sullivan  has  also  stated  that  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  Agency  and  Organization  Pro¬ 
gram  Coordinators  to  continually  im¬ 
prove  the  established  monitoring  system 
and  system  metrics  developed  for  their 
program.  Consequently,  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  District  has  developed  a  self-moni¬ 
toring  query  process,  utilizing  the  Cus¬ 
tomer  Automation  and  Reporting 
Environment  (CARE)  Program  to  iden¬ 
tify  potential  delinquent  accounts. 

CARE  Program 

The  report  provides  daily  balances  for 
all  of  our  Authorizing  Official  accounts. 
The  Organization  Program  Coordinator 
emails  the  report  to  the  Authorizing  Of¬ 
ficial  weekly  as  feedback  for  how  well 
the  District  is  paying  its  bills.  Since  in¬ 


stituting  this  process  in  March  2000,  our 
District  has  not  had  one  Authorizing  Of¬ 
ficial  account  go  60  days  past  due.  In 
addition,  our  District  also  quickly  went 
from  12  of  49  Authorizing  Official  (AO) 
accounts  with  past  due  balances  (total¬ 
ing  in  excess  of  $80,000)  to  three  AO 
accounts  with  past  due  balances  total¬ 
ing  (less  than  $15,000  in  May  2000). 

This  is  not  a  “silver  bullet”  to  fix  program 
problems.  It  is  another  tool  to  raise  vis¬ 
ibility  to  the  Authorizing  Officials  and 
management  of  payment  deficiencies. 
Remember  that  early  detection  and  cor¬ 
rective  action  is  the  best  way  to  resolve 
delinquencies,  reduce  past  due  balances, 
reduce  interest  payments  and  avoid  loss 
of  card  privileges. 

If  you  would  like  to  develop  your  own 
report  for  tracking  your  accounts  at  the 
1, 2, 3,  and  4  levels  (which  are  controlled 
and  authorized  by  the  CARE  Program) 
please  visit  our  District  web  site  at 
www.spl.usace.army.mil/ct/ct.html. 
For  additional  information  containing 
important  information  on  the  most  re¬ 
cent  status  of  the  U.S.  Bank’s  CARE  Pro¬ 
gram  go  to  http://purchasecard.sarda. 
army.mil/care3.htm. 


Editor’s  Note:  The  author  welcomes 
questions  or  comments  on  this  arti¬ 
cle.  Contact  him  at  mwegler2spl. 
usace.army.mil. 


Wegler  is  the  Deputy  Chief,  Contracting  Division  and  Contracting  Officer,  US.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Los  Angeles  District 
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HUNAN  RESOURCES 


Supporting  the  Army  in  Transition 

Outsourcing 


This  article  focuses  on  challenges 
that  Army  commanders  and  pro¬ 
gram  managers  are  facing  during 
transformation  and  reviews  the 
recent  trend  toward  outsourcing 
as  the  solution.  It  also  examines  why  and 
how  the  Army  is  leaning  toward  out¬ 
sourcing  and  features  the  Army’s  newest 
tool  specifically  designed  to  support  cur¬ 
rent  thinking  and  emergent  require¬ 
ments,  the  HRXX1  Century  Contract. 

The  Need  for  Change 

In  the  fall  of  1999,  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
Gen.  Eric  K.  Shinseki  announced  his  vi¬ 
sion  to  transform  the  Army  into  a  “...re¬ 
sponsive  force  that  is  dominant  across 
the  full  spectrum  of  operations.”1  The 
first  priority  in  the  transformation  was 
to  staff  the  Army’s  fighting  units  to  100 
percent  by  the  end  of  fiscal  2000. 

By  the  summer  of  2000,  transformation 
was  well  underway  with  thousands  of 
soldiers  under  orders  to  move  from  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  installation  support  as¬ 
signments  to  combat  divisions  and  ar¬ 
mored  cavalry  regiments;  and  additional 
new  recruits  also  under  orders  to  move 
directly  from  initial  training  to  fill  vacant 
operational  positions.  By  October  2000,  fiscal  2003  as  the  Army  moves  to  adjust  soldiers,  provide  local  protection  and  se- 

the  Army’s  10  active  component  divi-  grade  and  skill  imbalances  in  the  dc-  curity  perform  related  personnel  and  lo- 

sions  and  the  armored  cavalry  regiments  ployable  forces;  fully  staff  all  operational  gistical  support  functions,  and  maintain 

will  be  fully  manned.  units;  and,  finally,  restore  full  staffing  to  other  base  operations  support  functions. 

a  restructured  administrative  and  sup-  For  example,  in  2000  alone,  planning 
For  the  most  part,  the  soldiers  moving  port  force  for  Army  installations.  studies  suggest  that  over  1 ,400  soldiers 

from  administrative  and  support  jobs  performing  personnel  and  community 

have  not  been  replaced,  generating  a  Coping  with  Transformation  service  support  are  earmarked  for  trans- 

need  at  the  affected  installations  to  How  are  commanders  and  managers  in  fer  without  replacement, 

reengineer  their  administrative  and  sup-  support  roles  coping  with  the  loss  of  sol- 

port  operations  so  that  essential  services  diers  performing  essential  non-combat  Early  indications  arc  that  local  installa- 

are  continued  without  interruption.  The  duties?  Someone  has  to  maintain  service  tions  have  not  yet  fully  identified,  nor 

transformation  will  continue  through  records,  process  incoming  and  outgoing  experienced,  the  full  impact  of  the  new 

Harvey  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (OASA),  Manpower  and  Resource  Affairs  (MSRA)  and  is  the  Contracting  Offi¬ 
cer's  Representative  for  the  Human  Resources  XXI  (HRXXI)  Century  Contract.  Harvey  holds  an  M.A.  degree  from  Boston  University  and  is  widely  published  in  the 
human  resources  field. 
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siderations  to  explore,  one  option 
that  should  not  be  overlooked  is  to 
selectively  outsource  support  func¬ 
tions. 

Outsourcing  as  an  Option 


policy.  Some  installations  may  have  lim¬ 
ited  impacts;  others  may  feel  significant 
impact  from  the  reduced  staffing,  as  large 
numbers  of  soldiers  are  lost  without  re¬ 
placement. 

The  reductions  are  generally  being  taken 
horizontally,  or  across  all  functions,  in¬ 
stead  of  vertically,  or  eliminating  entire 
functions.  This  defuses  the  impact  of  the 
loss  and  decentralizes  management  of 
the  reductions  to  the  lowest  operating 
level.  In  many  circumstances,  the  oper¬ 
ational  tendency  will  be  to  tighten  the 
belt  and  encourage  the  remaining  work¬ 
force  to  work  harder  and  smarter  to  off¬ 
set  the  manpower  losses.  This  may  not 
be  the  best  solution.  A  more  efficient  re¬ 
sponse  would  be  to  re-engineer  local 
support  functions  and  devise  a  more  ef¬ 
fective  way  to  accomplish  Army  missions. 
Certainly,  each  manager  is  confronting 
the  challenge  with  a  unique  set  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  largely  influence  the 
solution.  While  there  are  numerous  con- 


Over  the  past  10  years,  the  Army  has 
amassed  vast  experience  in  outsourcing 
support  functions  to  the  private  sector. 
Prior  to  this  time,  the  trend  was  to  per¬ 
form  work  in-house.  For  the  most  part, 
outsourcing  has  been  popular  with  com¬ 
manders.  Tapping  the  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  has  brought  Wendy’s  and  McDon¬ 
ald’s  to  military  posts  everywhere, 
bringing  a  little  bit  of  home  even  to  over¬ 
seas  locations.  Also,  using  commercial 
banks  has  provided  timely  and  conve¬ 
nient  customer  service  with  equal  gra¬ 
ciousness,  regardless  of  rank. 

In  addition,  the  Army  using  outsourc¬ 
ing  contracts  provides  transition  services 


The  outsourcing  option 
is  fast  becoming  the 
method  of  choice  to 
solve  personnel 
shortfalls. 

with  career  counselors  who  understand 
the  private  sector  marketplace  because 
they  are  part  of  it.  The  impact  of  the  re¬ 
cent  trend  to  outsource  is  creating  shifts 
in  the  labor  mix  among  military,  federal 
civilian  employees,  and  private  sector 
employees.  At  the  same  time,  the  trend, 
together  with  Shinseki’s  initiative,  makes 
it  increasingly  important  for  comman¬ 
ders  and  managers  to  become  knowl¬ 
edgeable  of  contracting  opportunities 
that  are  available  to  outsource  local  sup¬ 
port  functions. 

The  Outsourcing  Decision 

The  announcement  of  an  Office  of  Man¬ 
agement  and  Budget  Circular  A-76  study 
is  usually  met  with  strong  reservations 
and  concerns  by  the  civil  servants  in  the 
affected  functional  area.  Understand¬ 
ably,  employees  are  concerned  that  this 
process  will  eliminate  their  jobs. 

The  basic  purpose  of  an  A-76  study  is  to 
determine  the  cost  efficiency  of  retain¬ 
ing  or  contracting  out  services  currently 
being  provided  by  government  organi¬ 
zations.  To  perform  the  study,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  compares  the  cost  of  perform¬ 
ing  the  function  in-house  with  the  cost 
of  contracting  out. 

First,  the  government  must  examine  the 
current  in-house  function  and  re-engi- 
neer  it,  if  possible,  to  be  more  efficient. 
The  resulting  “Most  Efficient  Organiza¬ 
tion”  to  be  used  in  the  competition 
against  the  private  sector  is  typically  30 


Mail-Year  Costs  (in  dollms)  for  Administrative  Specialist 

M/3  E-4  E-5  E-6  E-7  E-8  E-9 

MPA  32,596.52  41,256.50  50,454.79  60,586.22  71,783.67  82,623.25  95,738.13 

0MA  3,890.01  5,648.49  8,857.68  11,624.46  13,384.97  14,909.35  14,425.79 

Other  561.28  581.17  606.42  665.04  684.31  685.74  685.74 

Total  37,047.81  47,486.16  59,918.89  72,875.72  85,852.95  98,218.34  110,849.66 
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percent  smaller  than  it  was  before  the 
study  was  initiated. 

Very  often,  the  results  of  these  studies 
lead  to  decisions  to  contract  out  selected 
functions.  In  almost  all  circumstances, 
the  numbers  of  people  performing  a 
studied  function  are  reduced. 

In  the  case  of  replacement  of  soldiers 
moving  from  the  TDA  [Table  of  Distrib¬ 
ution  and  Allowances]  Army  to  the  com¬ 
bat  Army,  the  decision  to  move  the  sol¬ 
diers  has  already  been  made  and  is  not 
based  on  the  outcome  of  an  A-76  com¬ 
petition.  Still  required,  however,  is  a  basis 
of  determining  the  appropriate  labor  mix 
to  fill  the  void  left  by  transitioning  sol¬ 
diers  from  the  TDA  to  the  combat  Army, 
and  how  to  create  the  most  efficient  or¬ 
ganization  and  workforce. 

Analysis  of  Staffing  Costs 

Even  though  the  rates  of  many  contrac¬ 
tors  appear  higher  than  those  of  gov¬ 
ernment  employee  and  military  pay 
rates,  often  the  overall  performance  cost 
is  less.  How  could  that  be?  The  numbers 
tell  the  story 

Productive  Hours 

First,  the  productive  hours  available  to 
perform  the  work  need  to  be  considered. 
According  to  Army  Regulation  (AR)  570- 
4, 2  soldiers  in  the  TDA,  as  opposed  to 
combat-related  jobs,  and  Department  of 
Army  civilians  have  a  manpower  avail¬ 
ability  work  year  of  1,740  hours;  that 
compares  to  a  private  industry  standard 
of  about  1,920  (the  actual  numbers  vary 
by  company).  The  disparity  between  the 
two  standards  is  due  to  the  additional 
vacation  time,  training,  special  duty,  and 
related  requirements  that  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  employees  accrue  compared  to 
employees  in  the  business  world. 

Man-Year  Cost 

Second,  the  cost,  specifically  of  the  mil¬ 
itary,  needs  to  be  considered.  What  is 
not  so  widely  recognized  is  the  much 
higher  man-year  cost  of  a  military  mem¬ 
ber  compared  to  an  equally  experienced 
and  skilled  federal  civilian  employee. 

Each  year  the  Army  quantifies  military 
man-year  costs  by  pay  grade  and  skill 


Originally  designed 
primarily  to  prevent 
corruption,  contract 
procedures  have 
evolved  into  a 
daunting  obstacle 
course  that  wears 
out  all  but  the  most 
persistent  manager. 

designator  so  that  accurate  costs  to  the 
taxpayer  can  be  maintained.  This  man- 
year  cost  is  roughly  equivalent  to  the  full)7 
burdened  (overhead  and  fringe  benefit) 
cost  found  in  the  private  sector  and  used 
in  cost  comparisons  for  A-76  studies. 

For  example,  the  average  man-year  cash 
pay  for  an  Infantryman,  Military  Occu¬ 
pational  Specialty  (MOS)  1  IB  in  pay 
grade  E-7  is  $42,260.56.  However  the  av¬ 
erage  man-year  cost  of  this  individual  to 
the  taxpayer  is  $91 ,621 .82.3  The  differ¬ 
ential  of  about  125  percent  is  composed 
of  such  non-cash  costs  as  recruiting,  ac¬ 
crual  cost  of  the  retirement  pay  system, 
average  cost  of  reenlistment  bonuses, 
and  other  similar  costs. 

Interestingly,  the  man-year  cost  for  the 
Infantryman  exceeds  that  of  an  Admin¬ 
istrative  Specialist  (MOS  71L)  in  every 
pay  grade,  peaking  at  almost  a  7  percent 
differential  in  pay  grade  E-7.  The  table 
on  p.  39  itemizes  the  man-year  costs  for 
an  Administrative  Specialist  across  en¬ 
listed  pay  grades  and  by  budget  activity 
such  as  Military  Pay/Army  (MP/A);  Op¬ 
erations  and  Maintenance,  Army  (OMA); 
and  miscellaneous  accounts  such  as  G1 
Bill  and  training,  other  than  OMA. 

Actually,  the  military  man-year  cost  dif¬ 
ferences,  when  compared  to  the  private 
sector,  are  even  greater  than  shown  in 
the  table.  Costs  not  included  in  the  table 
are  the  range  of  support  costs  found  in 


the  common  industry  overhead  rate.  The 
non-includcd  costs  arc  for  functions 
such  as  administrative  support  (per¬ 
sonnel,  pay,  and  benefits),  utilities,  of¬ 
fice  space,  and  equipment. 

Clearly,  from  these  cost  compilations,  a 
soldier  is  indeed  an  expensive  resource 
for  the  taxpayer.  This  is  why  the  Army  is 
reducing  the  TDA  Army  while  fully 
staffing  the  combat  Anny.  Unfortunately, 
the  total  military  costs  are  mostly  hid¬ 
den  because  they  arc  spread  across  dif¬ 
ferent  budget  line  items  and  are  not  col¬ 
lectively  addressed  during  budget 
deliberations. 

A  complete  rundown  on  Army  military 
and  civilian  manpower  costs,  by  skill 
area  and  pay  grade,  from  the  Army  Mil¬ 
itary-Civilian  Cost  System  (AM COS)4 
can  be  downloaded  from  the  U.S.  Army’s 
Cost  and  Economic  Center  main  menu 
on  the  World  Wide  Web  at:  http://www. 
ceac.army.mil/. 

When  to  Consider  Outsourcing 

The  foregoing  costing  comparison  leads 
to  the  question  of  when  installation  com¬ 
manders  and  managers  should  consider 
the  outsourcing  option  for  replacing  mil¬ 
itary  TDA  manpower  spaces.  To  qualify 
as  a  potential  client  for  an  outsourcing 
effort,  a  work  center  manager  must  meet 
three  decisive  criteria:  there  must  be  a 
problem;  the  manager  must  want  to  solve 
the  problem;  and  the  manager  must  have 
the  resources  or  the  ability  to  get  the  co¬ 
operation  and  support  of  his  or  her  se¬ 
nior  leadership  in  solving  the  problem. 

Many  managers  probably  already  have 
more  problems  than  they  can  readily 
solve.  An  unplanned  shortage  of  soldiers 
to  perform  essential  tasks  will  just  be  an¬ 
other  issue  to  deal  with.  Once  a  decision 
is  made  to  solve  the  problem,  the  man¬ 
ager  must  then  mobilize  resources  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  reasonable  solution. 

Basically,  the  manager  has  several  avail¬ 
able  options.  Assuming  a  permanent  fix 
is  preferred,  the  first  choice  might  be  to 
replace  the  soldier  with  a  federal  civil¬ 
ian  employee.  If  this  option  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  consideration  may  be  given  to  per¬ 
forming  the  mission  with  temporary 
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help.  This  option  is  generally  a  stopgap 
measure  at  best  because  of  training  re¬ 
quirements,  high  turnover,  lack  of  or¬ 
ganizational  commitment,  or  for  other 
good  reasons.  That  leaves  the  outsourc¬ 
ing  option. 

Contract  Help  Available  for 
Commanders,  Managers 

Once  the  decision  is  made  to  outsource, 
what  is  the  next  step?  Two  options  are 
available.  The  first  option  is  to  attempt 
to  have  a  contract  awarded  to  support 
the  need,  and  the  second  option  is  to 
find  an  existing  contract. 

Contract  Award  to  Meet  the  Need 

Let’s  consider  the  first  option  —pursu¬ 
ing  a  contract  award  to  meet  the  need. 
While  it  is  no  great  secret  how  to  place 
a  service  function  under  contract,  the 
process  can  be  challenging  and  time  con¬ 
suming.  The  government  has  intention¬ 
ally  created  a  myriad  of  structures,  re¬ 
view  authorities,  and  regulations  to 
assure  competitive  fairness  and  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  public  interest  in  outsourcing 
actions. 

Originally  designed  primarily  to  prevent 
corruption,  contract  procedures  have 
evolved  into  a  daunting  obstacle  course 
that  wears  out  all  but  the  most  persis¬ 
tent  manager. 

Most  Federal  Government  procurement 
activities  are  regulated  by  the  Federal  Ac¬ 
quisition  Regulation  (FAR).  The  FAR  es¬ 
tablishes  rules  regarding  the  use  of  con¬ 
tracts  in  procuring  goods  and  services 
for  the  government. 

Contracts  range  from  the  fast  but  diffi¬ 
cult-  to-j  u s tify,  noncompetitive  procure¬ 
ment  to  the  slow  and  labor-intensive 
open  competition  procurement.  Gen¬ 
erally,  sole-source  procurements  are  re¬ 
garded  as  the  exception  to  open  com¬ 
petition  and  appropriate  only  in  limited 
circumstances.  The  circumstances  must 
be  justified  and  include  urgency  of 
need,  availability  of  only  a  single  source, 
or  a  proprietary  product  produced  by 
the  provider  that  is  not  available  else¬ 
where.  Justifying  sole  source  for  the  type 
services  discussed  in  this  article  is  dif¬ 
ficult. 


Full  and  Open  Competitive  Process 

Unfortunately,  the  alternative  of  a  full 
and  open  competitive  process  is  time 
consuming  if  there  is  a  need  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  level  of  services.  If  the  need  can 
be  satisfied  with  a  procurement  of 
$25,000  or  less,  then  a  simplified  tele¬ 
phone  solicitation  process  could  result 
in  a  “purchase  order.”  But  if  the  need  is 
over  $25,000,  full  competition  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Even  if  under  $25,000  and  the  need 
is  repetitive,  a  series  of  purchase  orders 
could  be  time  consuming. 

Existing  Contract  Vehicles 

If  this  process  sounds  too  difficult,  then 
let’s  review  the  use  of  existing  contract 
vehicles.  These  typically  are  written  on 
an  open  basis  and  allow  anyone  with  a 
need  and  money  to  obtain  services  they 
need  quickly.  Typically,  existing  contracts 
have  already  been  competed;  so  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  competition  is  satisfied. 

The  first  decision  criteria  in  identifying 
the  existing  contract  that  is  most  ap¬ 
propriate  is  to  determine  if  a  contract 
from  a  local  contract  office  will  support 
the  requirement,  or  if  the  assistance  of 
a  broader-based  contract  generated  by 
another  contract  office  is  needed.  Local 
contract  offices  can  usually  handle  small 
requirements  under  $25,000.  However, 
to  obtain  the  best  value  for  the  govern¬ 
ment,  projects  that  have  a  higher  price 
tag  should  typically  be  procured  through 
a  large,  omnibus  contract.  Large,  om¬ 
nibus  contracts  provide  access  to  a  wide 
range  of  services. 

Types  of  Contracts 

The  next  step  for  the  manager  is  to  de¬ 
termine  what  contract  should  be  selected 
for  the  work  to  be  accomplished.  In  the 
case  of  replacing  soldiers  performing 
routine,  non-combat  support  or  admin¬ 
istrative  tasks,  there  are  three  types  of 
contracts  commonly  available:  fixed 
price,  cost  plus  fixed  fee,  and  time  and 
materials.  Each  is  constructed  to  focus 
on  a  specific  type  of  work  environment. 

Fixed  Price  Contract 
The  fixed  price  contract  is  usually  the 
most  preferable  for  the  government.  The 
entire  risk  of  performance  is  assumed 
by  the  contractor  to  perform  the  job 


within  the  time  and  cost  that  were  orig¬ 
inally  estimated.  This  type  of  contract  is 
used  when  the  desired  product  is  well 
defined  and  there  is  no  ambiguity  be¬ 
tween  the  government  and  the  contrac¬ 
tor  on  required  deliverables. 

Cost  Plus  Fixed  Fee  Contract 
A  cost  plus  fixed  fee  contract,  on  the 
other  hand,  shifts  the  risk  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  is  appropriate  when  the  re¬ 
quired  product  is  not  clearly  defined  or 
may  change  during  the  course  of  the 
contract  period.  This  type  contract  cov¬ 
ers  all  reasonable  costs  associated  with 
performing  required  services,  and  pro¬ 
vides  the  contractor  a  pre-negotiated, 
fixed  fee,  usually  based  on  a  percentage 
of  contract  costs. 

Time  and  Materials  Contract 
The  time  and  materials  type  of  contract 
is  selected  when  the  government  wants 
to  buy  labor  services  on  an  hourly  basis 
and  materials  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 
The  contract  is  suited  for  work  when 
there  is  a  well-defined  notion  of  the  labor 
qualifications  to  do  the  job,  but  the  level 
of  services  and  material  is  not  well  de¬ 
fined.  The  downside  of  this  contract  is 
that  the  qualifications  to  do  the  job  as¬ 
sume  more  importance  than  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  individual  or  firm  se¬ 
lected  for  the  task.  It  is  a  form  of  a  fixed 
priced  contract  with  the  hourly  price 
specified;  like  hiring  a  plumber  at  a  fixed 
hourly  rate  to  do  a  plumbing  job,  the 
final  cost  is  dependent  on  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  the  worker. 

The  smart  manager  will  take  advantage 
of  the  flexibility  in  federal  procurements 
and  conduct  his  or  her  own  shopping 
expedition  to  secure  the  contract  vehi¬ 
cle  that  best  fits  the  unique  circum¬ 
stances.  Currendy,  the  most  widely  used 
available  option  for  the  enterprising  gov¬ 
ernment  manager  with  a  large  project  is 
to  outsource  through  a  government¬ 
wide,  multiple-award  contract. 

The  Government-Wide,  Multiple- 
Award  Contract  Option 

Using  an  available  government-wide, 
multiple-award  contract  that  was  devel¬ 
oped  for  use  by  any  federal  agency  is  an 
attractive  option  for  the  busy  manager. 
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Managers  often  do  not  have  the  luxury 
of  time  or  staff  for  the  months  of  inten¬ 
sive  work  required  to  initiate  a  new  com¬ 
petitive  contract.  The  General  Services 
Administration  (GSA)  has  a  range  of  con¬ 
tract  options  from  which  to  select  qual¬ 
ified  professional  services  providers.  The 
full  range  of  schedules  the  GSA  offers 
for  available  services  is  found  on  the  GSA 
Web  site  at  http://www.gsa.gov. 

The  Army's  Newest 
Innovative  Approach 

In  the  late  1990s,  anticipating  substan¬ 
tial  changes  in  human  resource  services 
and  support,  the  Army  constructed  the 
HRXXI  contract  to  meet  its  emerging  re¬ 
quirements.  This  Army-focused  gov¬ 
ernment-wide,  multiple-award  contract 
is  ideal  for  activities  affected  by  the  Army 
in  transformation.  Sponsored  and  man¬ 
aged  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Army  for  Manpower  and 
Resource  Affairs,  this  contract  offers  a 
quick  and  easy  way  to  outsource  work 
previously  performed  by  soldiers. 

The  full  and  open  competition  for  the 
HRXXI  base  contract,  the  buying  power 
of  a  large  omnibus  contract,  and  ongo¬ 
ing  competition  between  contractors  for 
individual  task  orders  result  in  a  highly 
cost-effective  option.  The  HRXXI  State¬ 
ment  of  Work  covers  the  entire  range  of 
personnel  and  administrative-related  ef¬ 
forts  and  is  uniquely  designed  to  sup¬ 
port  the  military  services  at  local  and 
headquarters  levels.  Managers  across  the 
Amiy  are  discovering  and  using  this  new 
tool  to  re-engineer  their  unique  programs 
and  to  efficiently  support  their  mission. 

Like  many  large  acquisition  efforts,  the 
contract  is  administered  by  a  support 
staff  that  completes  most  of  the  work  in 
moving  a  Statement  of  Work  to  a  con¬ 
tract.  Additional  information  on  this  con¬ 
tract,  procedures  to  be  followed  to  ob¬ 
tain  services  under  the  contract,  and 
details  on  the  type  of  work  that  can  be 
accepted  can  be  found  at  http://  www. 
hrxxi.army.mil. 

A  Road  Nap  For  Achieving 
Positive  Results 

The  busy  and  efficient  manager  always 
looks  for  solutions  that  provide  the  best 


return  to  the  taxpayer.  Often  these  so¬ 
lutions  can  be  accomplished  by  a  sim¬ 
ple  realignment  of  tasks  or  laying  more 
work  on  your  best  employees.  At  some 
point,  this  strategy  will  not  work  and 
should  be  replaced  with  a  contracting 
vehicle  for  selective  outsourcing.  The 
transforming  Army  will  stretch  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  local  installation  manager 
over  the  next  few  years  as  the  total  re¬ 
alignment  takes  place. 

At  this  time,  all  indicators  suggest  that 
it  will  become  increasingly  difficult  to 
solve  emerging  crises  with  the  same  old 
ways  of  doing  business.  New  and  inno¬ 
vative  ways  of  accomplishing  the  mis¬ 
sion  will  be  needed  to  carry  on  the  tasks 
at  hand.  The  prudent  manager  will  take 
charge  and  mobilize  the  resources  that 
are  necessary  to  get  the  job  done. 

The  outsourcing  option  is  fast  becom¬ 
ing  the  method  of  choice  to  solve  per¬ 
sonnel  shortfalls.  The  most  difficult  part 
of  getting  a  project  under  contract,  how¬ 
ever,  is  having  the  will  to  sec  it  through. 
To  date,  no  shortages  of  naysayers  exist 
who  will  throw  obstacles  in  the  man¬ 
ager’s  path.  Several  areas  to  consider  as 
one  proceeds  down  the  contract  path 
are  worthy  of  mention: 

•  Understand  the  territory  by  having  a 
rudimentary  idea  of  basic  contract 
procedures.  Know  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  sole-source  procure¬ 
ments.  Recognize  the  difficulty  and 
time  involved  in  getting  a  new  com¬ 
petitive  procurement  drafted,  ap¬ 
proved,  and  in-place.  Research  the 
availability  of  multiple-award  contracts. 

•  Be  realistic.  Get  a  good  sense  of  the 
ultimate  fairness  of  using  the  fair  mar¬ 
ket  system  inherent  in  private  indus¬ 
try,  and  use  it  to  the  advantage  of  the 
taxpayer.  Don’t  shy  away  from  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector.  The  open  market  has  a  way 
of  self-regulation  that  inevitably  re¬ 
sults  in  a  fair  price  regardless  of  what 
the  profit  margin  is. 

•  Be  diligent.  The  contract  manager  is 
like  a  captain  on  a  sailing  ship.  The 
manager  ensures  that  the  project  re¬ 
mains  on  course  and  the  ship  is  prop¬ 


erly  provisioned  and  crewed  to  get 
where  it’s  supposed  to  go.  Wasteful 
deviations  are  quickly  corrected,  and 
the  crew  understands  who  is  in 
charge.  The  manager  keeps  the  desti¬ 
nation  firmly  in  mind  and  is  persis¬ 
tent  about  getting  there  on  schedule. 

•  Do  the  right  thing.  No  rule  is  in  place 
to  govern  every  situation.  Consider¬ 
able  latitude  is  offered  by  the  FAR  to 
get  the  job  done.  A  keen  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  is  necessary  to  guide  de¬ 
cisions  that  fall  into  regulatory  gray 
areas.  When  in  doubt,  consult  wiser 
and  more  experienced  managers. 

Final  Thoughts 

Army  Transformation  is  underway.  It 
promises  to  challenge  installation  man¬ 
agers  with  thousands  of  soldiers  trans¬ 
ferred  without  relief  in  2000  alone,  with 
additional  thousands  to  follow  over  the 
next  two  years.  Doubling  up,  re-engi¬ 
neering,  function  elimination,  and  out¬ 
sourcing  are  all  going  to  be  taken  to  their 
limits.  If  outsourcing  is  the  preferred  op¬ 
tion,  installation  commanders  and  man¬ 
agers  should  consider  taking  advantage 
of  available  contract  vehicles  already  in 
place  to  quickly  respond  to  military  man¬ 
power  shortfalls. 

Be  aware  that  most  major  government- 
wide,  multiple-award  contracts  carry  a 
small  administrative  fee  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  contract  and  to  support  contract 
administration.  Generally,  it  seems  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  a  cost-eflectivc  so¬ 
lution  and  the  convenience  of  program 
and  functional  continuity. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  author  welcomes 
questions  and  comments  on  this  article. 
Contact  her  at  Susan. Harvey@FIQDA. 
Army.  Mil 

Endnotes 
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ARMY  AVIATION  MODERNIZATION 


Comanche  -  The  Road  to  Milestone  II 


Success  Dependent  on  Total  Team  Effort 


MAJ.  GEN.  JOSEPH  L.  BERGANTZ,  USA 


Looking  more  like  a  strange  11,000- 
pound  dragonfly  than  an  ad¬ 
vanced  weapon  with  a  deadly 
sting,  the  Comanche  RAH  66 
twin-engine  advanced  technology 
helicopter  is  designed  to  get  up  close  to 
the  action  and  locate  where  the  enemy 
is.  Flying  at  200  miles  per  hour,  Co¬ 
manche  literally  sees  in  the  dark  and  is 
well  suited  for  its  primary  mission  of  aer¬ 
ial  reconnaissance  on  the  modern  bat¬ 
tlefield. 

With  fielding  scheduled  to  begin  in  De¬ 
cember  2006,  the  Army  wants  about 
1,200  Comanches. 

A  New  Path 

On  April  4  the  Comanche  program  com¬ 
pleted  a  successful  Milestone  II  review. 
This  event  was  the  culmination  of  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work  by  the  entire  Co¬ 
manche  team  —  government  and  con¬ 
tractor.  The  entire  effort  took  approxi¬ 
mately  18  months  to  complete,  begin¬ 
ning  with  an  Overarching  Integrated 
Product  Team  (OIPT)  meeting  on  June 
30,  1998. 

At  this  meeting,  the  Comanche  program 
was  redirected  on  a  new  path  to  accel¬ 
erate  the  fire  control  radar  development; 
to  bolster  the  modeling  and  simulation 
portions  of  the  program  for  both  engi¬ 
neering  and  operational  activities;  and 
finally,  to  deliver  a  production  repre¬ 
sentative  set  of  prototype  and  Initial  Op¬ 
erational  Test  and  Evaluation  aircraft, 
produced  on  production  representative 
tooling.  All  agreed  at  the  OIPT  that  these 
programmatic  improvements  were  for 
the  better. 

As  a  result,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  approved  the  new  program  strat¬ 
egy.  Another  important  component  of 
the  new  acquisition  strategy  was  accel¬ 


eration  of  the  Milestone  II  decision  point 
from  October  2001  to  April  2000.  This 
was  key  —  decision  makers  recognized 
that  the  program  had  conducted  signif¬ 
icant  risk-reduction  work,  had  demon¬ 
strated  many  of  die  critical  pieces  of  tech¬ 
nology  and  that  it  was  time  to  move  on 
to  integrating  and  testing  those  subsys¬ 
tems  together. 

Two  follow-up  OIPT  meetings  in  De¬ 
cember  1998  and  July  1999  served  as 
way  points  to  check  the  program’s 
progress  as  it  proceeded  to  a  Milestone 
II  review  in  April  2000.  At  the  Decem¬ 
ber  OIPT,  the  Cost  and  Analysis  Im¬ 
provement  Group  (CA1G)  noted  that  the 
program  funding  profile  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  development  was  short  in  the  fis¬ 
cal  2000  and  fiscal  2001  time  frames.  As 
a  result,  the  Congress  added  $40  mil¬ 
lion  in  fiscal  2000,  and  the  Army  added 
$52  million  in  fiscal  2001.  Both  of  these 
additions  reduced  technical  and  sched¬ 
ule  risk  in  the  near  term. 

Trade-offs 

One  of  the  biggest  constraints  in  adapt¬ 
ing  to  the  new  strategy  was  living  within 
the  funding  resources  available  at  the 
time.  To  do  that,  we  had  to  make  many 
program  trade-offs  over  the  following 
year  and  a  half  to  reduce  cost,  while 
maintaining  schedule  and  performance. 
We  could  not  have  done  this  without  the 
TSM  (Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
System  Manager)  and  his  team,  who 
helped  review  the  system  requirements 
and  schedule,  using  Cost  As  an  Inde¬ 
pendent  Variable  (CATV)  techniques. 

Also  critical  to  success  in  adapting  to  the 
new  program  strategy  was  the  close 
working  relationship  between  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Boeing- Sikorsky  prime 
contractor  team.  Wc  used  Alpha  con¬ 
tracting  extensively  throughout,  pre¬ 


cluding  the  need  for  a  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  proposal  evaluation  board  activity. 
This  saved  the  government  a  significant 
amount  of  money  and,  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  time.  Both  of  these  techniques  will 
be  discussed  in  more  detail  later  in  this 
article. 
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Bottom-Up  Cost  Estimate 

Throughout  1999,  the  Comanche  gov¬ 
ernment  team  worked  closely  with  the 
contractor  team  to  develop  a  bottom-up 
program  office  cost  estimate  for  the  total 
life  cycle  costs  of  Comanche.  The  pro¬ 
gram  estimate  is  quite  detailed  and  cov¬ 
ers  all  cost  areas  such  as  bill  of  materi¬ 
als,  manufacturing  manhours,  and  direct 
and  indirect  engineering  manhours. 

In  December  1999,  we  reached  cost  clo¬ 
sure  and  conducted  a  bottom-up  risk 
assessment  of  the  entire  program,  with 
results  presented  at  an  internal  Inte¬ 
grated  Baseline  Review  (IBR).  This  re¬ 
view  is  typically  done  within  six  months 


after  the  contract  award.  However,  we 
opted  to  conduct  the  IBR  prior  to  the 
Milestone  so  that  we  could  better  un¬ 
derstand  risk  going  into  the  review  cycle. 

Risk  Management 

The  risk  assessment  evaluated  a  total  of 
185  areas,  with  83  assessed  as  moder¬ 
ate,  102  as  low,  and  no  areas  assessed  as 
high  risk.  We  used  an  automated  as¬ 
sessment  tool  across  the  board,  so  every¬ 
one  had  the  same  set  of  definitions  for 
levels  of  risk.  This  review  was  quite  ben¬ 
eficial  as  it  focused  the  program  office 
on  specific  areas  where  there  was  need 
for  management  emphasis.  These  areas 
will  be  targeted  for  specific  award  fee  in¬ 


centives  to  assure  continued  contractor 
emphasis  and  desired  performance.  In 
addition,  we  prepared  mitigation  plans 
for  each  moderate  area  of  risk,  which 
were  in  place  by  the  contract  award  date 
for  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  De¬ 
velopment  (EMD),  the  final  development 
phase. 

An  example  area  of  focused  risk  man¬ 
agement  is  software  development.  This 
is  an  area  that  normally  plagues  all  elec¬ 
tronics-intensive  weapon  systems.  To  ad¬ 
dress  risk  in  software  development,  the 
Comanche  program  has  taken  a  serious 
internal  look  at  its  resources  and 
processes.  We  not  only  reviewed  these 


To  address 
risk  in  software 
development, 
the  Comanche 
program  has 
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its  resources 
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The  cornerstone  of  the  new  Army  vision  -  the  RAH-66  Comanche.  The 
Comanche  armed  reconnaissance/attack  helicopter  will  swiftly  resolve 
crises  and  conflicts  by  fully  exploiting  the  benefits  of  the  digital  battlefield. 
It  is  a  premier  early  entry  system  with  a  small  footprint  that  is  easily  trans¬ 
portable.  It  can  readily  self-deploy.  It  flies  deep,  armed  reconnaissance 
missions  to  give  the  commander  a  detailed  real-time  analysis  of  the  crisis 
area  and  the  adversary  within.  It  has  the  extended  range  and  lethality  for 
performing  light  attack,  armed  reconnaissance,  and  deep  strike  missions. 


U.S.  Army  photos 
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Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  L.  Bergantz,  USA 


Program  Executive  Officer,  Aviation 

Army  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  L. 
Bergantz  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major  general  and  re¬ 
assigned  as  the  Program  Executive 
Officer  (PEO)  Aviation,  Redstone  Ar¬ 
senal,  Ala.,  effective  July  31,  2000. 
Reporting  directly  to  the  Army  Ac¬ 
quisition  Executive,  he  is  the  Army 
manager  for  the  Apache,  Comanche, 
Improved  Cargo  Helicopter,  Aviation 
Electronic  Combat,  Aircrew  Inte¬ 
grated  Systems,  and  Advanced 
Threat  Infrared  Countermea¬ 
sures/Common  Missile  (ATIRCM) 
Warning  Systems  programs.  Prior 
to  his  promotion  and  reassignment, 
Bergantz  was  the  Program  Manager, 
RAH  66  Comanche  at  Redstone. 

A  native  of  Huntingdon,  Pa., 
Bergantz  graduated  from  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  and 
was  commissioned  as  a  Field  Ar¬ 
tillery  (FA)  officer  in  1971. 

His  formal  military  training  includes 
Airborne  and  Ranger  schools,  FA  of¬ 
ficer  basic  and  advanced  courses,  ro¬ 
tary  and  fixed-wing  training,  Armed 
Forces  Staff  College,  the  Program 
Management  Course  at  DSMC,  and 
Army  War  College.  He  holds  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  Aerospace  Engineer¬ 


ing  from  Georgia  Tech  and  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  Engineering  Man¬ 
agement  from  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  (Rolla). 

Bergantz  has  served  in  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  acquisition  positions,  ranging 
from  Research  and  Development 
Coordinator,  Light  Helicopter  Office 
and  Advanced  Product  Manager 
(APM)  for  Longbow'  Apache  to  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army  and  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense-level  staff 
assignments. 

Other  key  assignments  include  Pla¬ 
toon  Leader,  71 sl  Aviation  Company 
(AH);  Battery  Commander,  A  Bat¬ 
tery,  3/35lh  FA;  associate  professor 
at  West  Point  in  the  Mechanical  En¬ 
gineering  Department;  Product  Man¬ 
ager  for  Communications  Intelli¬ 
gence  Aircraft;  and  Commander, 
Aviation  Technical  Test  Center. 


at  the  prime  team  developers,  but  also 
at  the  subcontractors,  who  provide  a  sig¬ 
nificant  amount  of  software  development 
within  the  overall  program. 

In  addition  to  internal  reviews,  the  pro¬ 
gram  office  has  also  scheduled  a  Tri-Ser- 
vice  external  review  to  benefit  from  an 
independent  assessment  of  potential 
software  problem  areas  and  identify  the 
appropriate  software  metrics  to  track 
throughout  the  Comanche  EMD  phase. 


Alpha  Contracting 

Alpha  contracting  was  another  area 
where  we  made  significant  strides  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  Milestone  11.  Briefly,  Alpha  con¬ 
tracting  is  a  practice  in  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  team  meets  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  contractor  team  prior  to  ne¬ 
gotiation  to  consider  where  cost  differ¬ 
ences  and  technical  misunderstandings 
exist  and  resolve  them  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  during  the  period  of  in¬ 
teraction.  Once  the  program  office  had 


committed  to  the  new  program  direc¬ 
tion  in  1998,  w'c  used  Alpha  contracting 
consistently.  This  was  new'  territory  for 
the  program,  and  it  w^as  thus  a  learning 
experience  for  both  the  contractor  team 
and  the  program  office. 

Both  parties  agreed  early  on  that  it  did 
not  make  sense  to  require  a  formal  pro¬ 
posal  evaluation  process,  conducted  in 
the  traditional  w>ay  of  constituting  an  off¬ 
site  team  to  handle  this  mission  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  mission  activity.  Instead,  we  used 
our  IPTs,  already  in  existence,  and  used 
Alpha  contracting  techniques.  After  hav¬ 
ing  gone  through  this  experience,  we 
heartily  endorse  this  way  ol  negotiating 
and  evaluating  proposals.  It  certainly 
saves  a  significant  amount  of  time  and 
effort. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  quantify  a  total 
cost  savings  to  the  program,  clearly  Alpha 
contracting  certainly  reduced  risk  to  the 
program,  as  well  as  saving  time  and  ef¬ 
fort.  Subject  matter  experts  w'crc  not 
taken  aw'ay  from  their  everyday  jobs  and 
segregated  into  a  separate  area.  They 
were  instead  able  to  continue  doing  their 
normal  jobs  as  the  process  unfolded. 
While  all  members  of  the  team  remained 
busy,  their  efforts  w'erc  more  productive 
due  to  Alpha  contracting,  contributing 
greatly  to  the  program’s  maintaining  cost 
and  schedule  performance. 

Some  specific  examples  of  how  Co¬ 
manche  combined  Alpha  contracting 
techniques  with  the  I  FT  process  and 
CAIV  principles  arc  noteworthy. 

Alpha  Contracting  and  IPTs 

For  instance,  at  the  grass  roots  level,  each 
I  FT  had  certain  technical  constraints 
within  winch  to  live,  as  wc\\  as  develop¬ 
ment  cost,  production  Design  to  Cost 
(DTC),  and  Design  to  Operations  and 
Support  Costs  (DTOSC)  goals.  In  the 
case  of  the  Comanche  radar,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  w'c  estimated  all  the  costs  associated 
with  the  development,  integration,  and 
testing  of  the  radar  at  the  lowest  level  of 
the  Work  Breakdown!  Structure  (WBS). 
We  did  this  not  only  for  the  subcon¬ 
tractors  (North  rop-Grum  man/Lockhccd 
Martin)  who  provide  it,  but  also  at  the 
Boeing-Sikorsky  prime  contractor  level, 
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where  it  is  integrated  with  all  other  sub¬ 
systems  on  the  aircraft. 

We  assigned  each  IPT  weight  goals  at  the 
lowest  WBS  level,  which  they  had  to  meet 
to  keep  the  entire  aircraft’s  weight  on 
track  and  within  budget.  In  addition,  we 
continually  adjusted  the  DTC  and 
DTOSC  cost  goals  as  this  process 
evolved,  making  appropriate  trades  as 
necessary  along  the  way  to  stay  within 
funding  constraints.  As  unexpected  ex¬ 
ternal  funding  changes  occurred,  the 
program  office  made  internal  program 
adjustments  to  cost,  schedule,  or  per¬ 
formance  to  drive  the  program  to  a  bal¬ 
anced  situation. 

The  process  produced  a  working  plan 
to  see  this  program  through  to  the  end 
of  development  in  December  2006.  We 
laid  out  all  the  necessary  pieces  in  de¬ 
tail  and  costed,  scheduled,  and  assessed 
them  in  terms  of  risk.  At  the  end  of  this 
process,  when  we  finally  reached  closure 
with  our  prime  contractor  team,  we  had 
achieved  an  executable  program  that  fit 
within  the  schedule  and  funding  avail¬ 
able  with  low  to  medium  risks.  It  remains 
a  challenging  program,  requiring  focused 
management  as  one  would  expect. 

Alpha  Contracting  and  CAIV 

CA1V  also  played  an  important  role  in 
program  definition.  The  program  office, 
working  closely  with  the  contractor  team 
and  the  TSM’s  office,  participated  in  a 
requirements  review  of  the  1993  Oper¬ 
ational  Requirements  Document  (ORD). 
This  review  pointed  out  necessary  mod¬ 
ifications  to  the  ORD  to  update  it  and 
make  it  relevant  to  the  type  of  warfare 
we  are  now  seeing  and  expect  to  see  over 
the  next  10-15  years. 

The  result  of  this  review  led  to  some  re¬ 
quirements  being  deleted,  some  being 
added,  and  some  being  moved  to  the 
growth  section  of  the  ORD.  The  program 
office  then  structured  the  Comanche 
program  to  satisfy  the  new  ORD  re¬ 
quirements  and  developed  a  block  up¬ 
grade  approach  for  future  growth  capa¬ 
bilities.  The  program  will  continue  to 
use  CAIV  principles  during  EMD  to  help 
keep  the  program  on  track  in  terms  of 
cost  and  schedule. 


The  Comanche 
has  embedded 
diagnostics  to 
help  the  crew 
and  maintainers 
correctly  detect 
and  isolate 
system  faults. 

Exit  Criteria 

A  major  element  in  the  Milestone  II 
process  was  the  completion  of  a  set  of 
milestone  Exit  Criteria  that  were  mutu¬ 
ally  developed  among  the  program  man¬ 
ager  and  outside  organizations,  primar¬ 
ily  the  testing  community.  These  criteria 
were  set  at  levels  less  than  the  full-up 
specification,  but  high  enough  to  demon¬ 
strate  significant  progress  in  meeting  the 
full-up  specification.  The  Comanche  pro¬ 
gram  had  seven  exit  criteria: 

•  Second  Generation  Forward-Looking 
Infrared  Radar  (FLIR)  Performance 

•  Ballistic  Survivability  of  Five  Compo¬ 
nents 

•  Vertical  Rate  of  Climb  (VROC)  Per¬ 
formance 

•  Readiness  and  Supportability 

•  Radar  Signature 

•  Infrared  (IR)  Signature 

•  Comanche  Radar  Moving  Target  Ac¬ 
quisition  Range. 


Second  Generation  FLIR 
Performance 

We  demonstrated  performance  of  the 
second  generation  FLIR  using  Minimum 
Resolvable  Temperature  measurements 
and  models  to  confirm  the  performance 
of  the  targeting  FLIR.  In  addition,  we 
flew  the  FLIR  on  a  Blackhawk  helicopter 
as  a  surrogate  platform.  This  demon¬ 
stration  took  user  pilots  from  Fort 
Rucker,  Ala.,  and  allowed  them  to  detect 
typical  targets  at  Fort  AP.  Hill,  Va. 

The  pilotage  FLIR  also  demonstrated 
second  generation  performance  on  an 
Apache  helicopter  as  a  surrogate  plat¬ 
form.  Both  FLIRs  lived  up  to  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  all  user  pilots  confirmed  that 
the  second  generation  FLIR  is  definitely 
a  vast  improvement  over  our  current  first 
generation  technology. 

Ballistic  Survivability  of 
Five  Components 

In  the  area  of  ballistic  vulnerability,  com¬ 
ponent  firings  were  done  on  the  tail  rotor 
drive  shaft,  the  main  rotor  quill  shaft, 
and  the  internal  fuel  cell.  Two  other  pre¬ 
viously  fired  component  tests  were 
deemed  acceptable.  In  every  case,  the 
components  performed  at  the  prescribed 
levels  and,  in  some  cases,  exceeded  ex¬ 
pectations. 

For  example,  the  fuel  cell  firing  provided 
some  very  interesting  results.  The  Co¬ 
manche  is  a  nearly  all-composite  air¬ 
frame.  As  the  fuel  cell  was  shot  on  the 
static  test  article,  the  suiactural  keel  beam 
behind  it  bowed  due  to  the  force  of  im¬ 
pact,  then  quickly  sprang  back  to  its  orig¬ 
inal  shape.  The  resiliency  of  composites, 
and  the  way  they  react  to  shots,  in  many 
cases  contribute  to  increased  surviv¬ 
ability.  For  example,  the  typical  spalling 
seen  with  metal  airframes  is  not  nearly 
as  prevalent  with  composites,  thereby 
reducing  secondary  effects. 

Vertical  Rate  of  Climb 
(VROC)  Performance 

The  VROC  provides  a  composite  mea¬ 
sure  of  excess  power.  This  excess  power 
translates  into  maneuverability  and  agility 
for  various  combat  maneuvers  (e.g,  rapid 
lateral  displacement  or  unmasking  and 
re-masking).  We  measured  VROC,  both 
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by  hovering  vertical  free  flight  and  teth¬ 
ered  hovering  flight.  The  Comanche  is 
required,  in  primary  mission  configu¬ 
ration  with  the  radar  installed,  to  achieve 
at  least  a  500-feet-per-minute  vertical  rate 
of  climb  performance  on  a  95-degree 
Fahrenheit  day  at  4,000  feet  pressure  al¬ 
titude.  Such  performance  will  ensure 
that  the  Comanche  will  be  able  to  oper¬ 
ate  satisfactorily  in  95  percent  of  the  po¬ 
tential  combat  environments,  under 
high/hot  conditions.  The  prototype  air¬ 
craft  demonstrated  510-feet-per-minute 
VROC  performance,  adjusted  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  specified  here.  Our  measured 
VROC  significantly  exceeded  the  mile¬ 
stone  exit  criteria. 

Readiness  and  Supportability 

The  Comanche  has  embedded  diag¬ 
nostics  to  help  the  crew  and  maintain¬ 
ed  correctly  detect  and  isolate  system 
faults.  Two  subsystems,  the  secondary 
power  unit  and  the  flight  control  system, 
were  injected  with  faults  to  demonstrate 
Comanche’s  fault  detection  and  isola¬ 
tion  capabilities,  under  the  readiness  and 
supportability  rubric.  The  line  replace¬ 
able  modules  that  go  into  the  mission 
computers  each  have  approximately  25 
percent  of  the  board  layout  dedicated  to 
on-board  diagnostics.  This,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Portable  Maintenance  Aid 
(PMA),  allows  the  maintainer  to  correctly 
detect  and  isolate  faults. 

The  PMA  is  a  ruggedized  laptop  com¬ 
puter  that  not  only  allows  the  maintainer 
to  download  and  identify  faults,  but  also 
walks  him  or  her  through  the  proper 
troubleshooting  techniques  and  replace 
or  repair  procedures.  Twenty  faults  were 
inserted  at  random  into  the  secondary 
power  unit,  and  25  faults  were  inserted 
into  the  flight  control  system.  The  fault 
detection  and  isolation  system  correctly 
found  every  fault,  and  the  PMA  correctly 
troubleshot  and  guided  the  maintainer 
through  the  appropriate  corrective  ac¬ 
tions  to  address  those  faults. 

Radar  Signature 

The  most  challenging  portion  of  the  Co¬ 
manche  radar  signature  is  the  radar  cross 
section  (RCS)  on  the  nose  of  the  aircraft. 
This  is  due  to  the  complex  shapes,  mov¬ 
ing  parts,  and  optical  windows  involved. 


A  full-scale  model  of  the  nose  was  built 
and  tested  on  the  Lockheed  Martin  test 
range  in  Orlando.  These  results  were 
then  added  to  full-scale  pole  model  re¬ 
sults  from  an  earlier  test  to  build  up  a 
composite  signature  of  the  aircraft.  The 
results  confirmed  that  Comanche  had 
exceeded  its  exit  criteria  and  came  very 
close  to  meeting  its  ultimate  required 
signature  level. 

Infrared  (IR)  Signature 

The  other  survivability  exit  criterion 
dealt  with  the  IR  signature.  The  Co¬ 
manche  has  a  unique  tail  cone  mixing 
chamber,  where  hot  gases  from  the  en¬ 
gines  are  cooled.  The  Comanche  was 
tested  side-by-side  with  a  suppressed 
utility  helicopter  and  proved  at  all  con¬ 
ditions  to  have  a  much  smaller  IR  sig¬ 
nature.  In  fact,  the  Comanche  had 
again  surpassed  its  exit  criteria,  and 
again  nearly  met  its  requirement  for 
the  end  of  development. 

Comanche  Radar  Moving 
Target  Acquisition  Range 

The  final  criterion  demonstrated  was 
Comanche  radar  performance  in  find¬ 
ing  typical  moving  tank  targets  at  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  required  range.  This  demon¬ 
stration  was  initially  done  at  the 
Northrop-Grumman  tower  facility,  near 
Baltimore-Washington  International  air¬ 
port.  Initial  test  results  indicated  ac¬ 
ceptable  performance  out  to  49  percent 
of  the  required  range.  Antenna  losses 
were  observed,  which  had  to  be  over¬ 
come.  The  team  made  interim  fixes,  as 
appropriate.  Additional  testing  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  March  at  Yuma  Proving 
Ground,  Ariz.,  on  a  calibrated  range  with 
M-60  and  T-72  tank  targets  at  the  pre¬ 
scribed  80  percent  range.  The  results  of 
the  Yuma  demonstration  indicated  that 
the  Moving  Target  Indicator  portion  of 
the  radar  met  the  exit  criteria.  The  abil¬ 
ity  to  complete  this  additional  testing 
and  demonstrate  a  marked  improvement 
in  performance  is  a  real  success  story  in 
tenns  of  government  and  industry  work¬ 
ing  together  as  a  team. 

Finalizing  Documentation 

Comanche’s  performance  in  satisfying 
the  exit  criteria  outlined  in  this  article 
certainly  helped  secure  approval  to  con¬ 


tinue  development  at  the  milestone  re¬ 
view.  During  the  two  months  prior  to 
the  Defense  Acquisition  Board,  the  Co¬ 
manche  Program  finalized  all  its  docu¬ 
mentation  requirements,  including  some 
new'  documents  to  the  program.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Command,  Control,  Com¬ 
munications,  Computers,  and  Intelli¬ 
gence  (C4I)  plan  was  completed  for  the 
first  time  and  coordinated  with  both  the 
Army  Director  of  Information  Systems 
for  Command,  Control,  Communica¬ 
tions  and  Computers  (D1SC4)  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD) 
Command,  Control,  Communications 
and  Intelligence  (C3I)  offices.  That  doc¬ 
ument  is  particularly  important  as  it  ad¬ 
dresses  many  of  the  ways  that  Comanche 
will  be  able  to  capitalize  on  its  informa¬ 
tion  dominance  capabilities. 

Analysis  of  Alternatives 

The  final  major  effort  that  was  pro¬ 
gressing  in  parallel  was  the  Analysis  of 
Alternatives  (AoA).  The  AoAwas  led  by 
OSD  Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation 
(PA&E),  with  the  majority  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Army.  Specifically,  TRADOC 
Analysis  Center  (TRAC),  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kan.;  Fort  Lee,  Va.;  White  Sands 
Missile  Range,  N.M.;  as  well  as  the  Army 
Materiel  and  Systems  Analysis  Agency 
(AMSAA)  did  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
work,  with  help  from  the  program  of¬ 
fice  and  user  involvement  from  Fort 
Rucker,  Ala. 

The  AoA  working  group  met  at  least  once 
monthly,  and  the  council  of  colonels  and 
the  Senior  Advisory  Group  met  every  six 
to  eight  weeks.  These  groups  reviewed 
progress  of  the  analysis  and  provided 
guidance  to  redirect  efforts  and  resolve 
problems  along  the  way.  The  analysis 
was  very  robust  in  that  it  addressed  a 
host  of  different  major  scenarios  —  four 
in  Southwest  Asia,  one  in  Northeast  Asia, 
and  two  in  Europe  Command 
(EUCOM),  with  both  high  and  low  res¬ 
olution.  Three  alternatives  were  studied: 

Alternative  1 

The  current  OH-58D  and  AH-64D 

fleet. 

Alternative  2 

A  fleet  of  AFI-64Ds  and  RAFl-66s,  with 

varied  Comanche  radar  mixes. 
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Alternative  3 

A  similar  fleet  of  AH-64Ds  and  RAH- 
66s,  but  with  the  RAH-66  degraded 
in  RCS,  weight,  and  maintenance  bur¬ 
den.  (Alternative  3  was  run  to  gain 
sensitivities  around  three  major  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Comanche.) 

In  addition  to  these  three  alternatives, 
a  fourth  alternative  concerning  a  Co¬ 
manche  and  Tactical  Unmanned  Aer¬ 
ial  Vehicle  (TUAV)  mix  was  performed 
independently  under  the  Manned/Un¬ 
manned  concept  exploration  project 
by  the  Training  and  Doctrine  Com¬ 
mand. 

In  terms  of  cost,  Comanche  Alternatives 
2  and  3  cost  about  $  10  billion  more  than 
Alternative  1,  the  majority  of  which  is 
the  actual  production  cost  of  a  new  air¬ 
craft. 

Operationally,  the  Comanche  alterna¬ 
tives  provide  an  improvement  in  force 
effectiveness  and  survivability  in  all 
cases.  The  Comanche  force  displayed 
more  proactive  and  deliberate  engage¬ 
ments  at  higher  op  tempo.  Comanches 
provided  improved  target  detection 
times  and  ranges,  which  allowed  many 
battles  to  be  brought  to  a  decisive  con¬ 
clusion  sooner.  Comanche  forces 
achieved  earlier  detection  at  greater 
ranges  permitting  more  use  of  artillery, 
such  as  the  Multiple  Launch  Rocket 
System  (MLRS)  and  other  supporting 
fires.  Comanche,  augmented  by  TUAVs, 
reduced  the  overall  blue  losses  and  col¬ 
lateral  damage. 

Finally,  Comanche  alternatives  had  en¬ 
hanced  reliability,  availability,  and  main¬ 
tainability  at  lower  personnel  costs,  in¬ 
cluding  the  degraded  Comanche  alterna¬ 
tive.  Thus,  the  AoA  highlights  the  Co¬ 
manche’s  significant  contribution  to  the 
warfighter  in  terms  of  cost  and  opera¬ 
tional  effectiveness. 

Reaching  the  Goal  Line 

Along  the  way  to  the  milestone,  the  pro¬ 
gram  team  learned  some  very  relevant 
lessons.  These  have  to  do  with  the  ac¬ 
quisition  process,  the  1PT  process,  the 
budget  process,  and  other  related  ac¬ 
quisition  activities. 


Good  Communication 

Probably  the  single  most  important  les¬ 
son  learned  from  this  experience  is  that 
good  communication  is  required  both 
up  and  down  the  government  chains,  as 
well  as  back  and  forth  with  the  contrac¬ 
tors,  to  ultimately  reach  the  goal  line.  To 
that  end,  1  believe  the  IPT  process  is 
working.  It  serves  as  the  right  forum  for 
passing  information  to  senior  leaders, 
enhancing  program  management,  and 
resolving  issues  as  they  arise. 

IPTs  work  best  when  the  working-level 
members  report  back  to  the  senior  leader 
on  topics  discussed  and  strive  to  achieve 
consensus  of  the  group  in  resolving  is¬ 
sues.  As  leaders  receive  this  information, 
it’s  incumbent  upon  them  to  tell  their 
representatives  what  their  positions  are 
so  that  their  representatives  can  prop¬ 
erly  present  those  stated  positions  at  the 
IPT  meetings. 

Three  issues  arose  in  our  pursuit  of  Mile¬ 
stone  II  concerning  IPTs: 

Limitations  of  Contractor 
Representatives 

IPT  members  were  sometimes  contrac¬ 
tors,  who  often  spoke  for  government 
offices  as  if  they  were  government  em¬ 
ployees. 

Communicating  IPT  Issues 
to  Senior  Leaders 
IPT  issues  were  not  transmitted  back  to 
the  senior  leader  or  were  transmitted, 
but  garbled.  With  the  staffing  drawdown 
and  agencies  left  shorthanded,  we  are 
faced  with  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
contractors  to  do  the  work.  Learning  the 
limitations  of  contractor  representatives 
in  government  decision  forums  is  very 
important.  At  our  IPT  meetings,  we  tried 
to  insist  that  a  government  employee  (ei¬ 
ther  civilian  or  military),  representing 
his  or  her  organization,  always  be  pre¬ 
sent  when  decisions  were  being  made. 

To  address  the  second  issue,  we  tried  to 
take  detailed  notes  from  IPT  meetings 
and  convert  them  to  meeting  minutes, 
distributing  them  quickly  to  IPT  mem¬ 
bers  to  ensure  accuracy  and  respon¬ 
siveness.  This  worked  fairly  well.  In  ret¬ 
rospect,  it  would  have  been  smarter  to 


also  send  these  minutes  to  the  senior 
leaders,  to  keep  them  informed  from  the 
program  office  perspective,  in  addition 
to  the  information  they  got  from  their 
representatives. 

Identifying  the  Issues 
The  other  issue  we  had  with  IPTs  was 
initially  getting  representatives  to  iden¬ 
tify  their  issues.  After  some  intervention 
from  senior-level  leaders,  the  process  was 
kick-started  and  issues  came  forward. 
Once  the  issues  were  identified,  the  IPT 
forum  worked  well  in  resolving  them.  It 
helped  focus  the  resolution  process, 
served  as  the  right  meeting  place  for  the 
key  people  to  come  together,  and  helped 
the  program  office  adjust  talent  and  re¬ 
sources  to  accommodate  resolutions. 

Staging  Area 

Another  initiative  that  we  implemented 
to  improve  efficiency  was  to  establish  a 
staging  area  in  Crystal  City,  Va.,  at  a  con¬ 
tractor’s  site  for  use  as  a  base  for  IPT 
meetings,  internal  program  meetings, 
and  also  for  completing  administrative 
tasks  such  as  copying  and  preparing 
briefings.  This  base  went  into  full-fledged 
operation  about  two  weeks  prior  to  the 
Army  Systems  Acquisition  Review  Coun¬ 
cil  (ASARC)  and  shut  down  two  days 
after  the  Defense  Acquisition  Board.  This 
was  one  of  the  smartest  things  we  did. 
It  gave  us  the  option  of  a  dedicated  meet¬ 
ing  room  when  those  in  the  Pentagon 
were  booked,  as  well  as  providing  a  very 
convenient  place  to  adjust  briefings  as 
the  process  and  issues  unfolded. 

In  Retrospect 

Getting  through  a  successful  milestone 
review  is  a  lot  of  hard  work,  but  is  defi¬ 
nitely  a  highly  rewarding  experience  and 
well  worth  the  effort.  Success  is  highly 
dependent  on  a  total  team  effort.  Both 
industry  and  the  government  players 
must  proactively  pull  together  to  stay  on 
schedule  and  produce  an  executable 
plan.  In  doing  so,  the  final  product  can 
be  a  win-win  for  all  concerned. 


Editors  Note:  For  more  information, 
go  to  the  Comanche  PMO  Web  site 

at  http:/ /www.comanche.redstone. 
army.mil/logo_rah.html. 
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ARMY  AVIATION  MODERNIZATION 


Comanche  Acquisition  Approach 

Mission  Equipment  Package  — 

Electronic  Heart  and  Soul  of  Army's 
Newest  Advanced  Technology  Helicopter 


The  electronic  heart  and  soul  of 
the  RAH-66  Comanche  advanced 
technology  helicopter  is  its  Mis¬ 
sion  Equipment  Package  (MEP). 
Specifically,  MEP  includes  the 
mission  computers,  navigation  subsys¬ 
tem,  communications  subsystem,  tar¬ 
geting  subsystem,  aircraft  survivability 
subsystem,  night  pilotage  subsystem, 
controls  and  displays  subsystem,  and 
display  generation  subsystem. 

With  an  impressive  suite  of  advanced 
electro-optical  sensors,  digital  commu¬ 
nication,  aided  target  recognition,  sen- 
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sor/weapons  integration,  and  navigation 
systems,  Comanche  brings  state-of-the- 
art  information  dominance  to  the  ma¬ 
neuver  commander. 

In  the  area  of  interoperability,  Co¬ 
manche's  MEP  provides  the  information 
systems  and  sensor  suites  that  enable  in¬ 
tegration  of  common  shared  battlefield 
data  horizontally  (between  battlefield 
functional  areas),  maximizing  the  full 
value  of  the  combined  arms  force.  More¬ 
over,  Comanche’s  MEP  uses  an  open, 
flexible  electronic  system  architecture 
allowing  the  on-board  systems  to  be  tai¬ 


lored  for  various  functional  performance 
levels  and  is  designed  to  facilitate  future 
growth.  A  combat  system,  Comanche  far 
surpasses  existing  platforms  in  terms  of 
survivability,  versatility,  maneuverability, 
lethality,  reliability,  and  cost  of  owner¬ 
ship. 

The  Challenge 

A  July  1998  decision  redirected  the  Co¬ 
manche  program  to  accelerate  the  Fire 
Control  Radar  development  by  approx¬ 
imately  five  years;  and  accelerate  entry 
into  the  Engineering  and  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Development  (EMD)  phase  by  18 
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months.  This  was  to  be  accomplished 
within  current  funding  constraints,  both 
within  annual  funding  profiles  as  well 
as  total  dollars. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  program 
redirection  directly  impacted  MEP.  The 
Comanche  MEP  has  significant  techni¬ 
cal  complexity  and  presents  challenges 
in  developing  multiple,  integrated  new 
technologies.  Modifying  EMD  plans  to 
meet  funding  and  schedule  constraints 
through  routine  acquisition  practices 
would  not  be  effective  in  the  time  avail¬ 
able,  while  still  assuring  an  executable 
program  plan.  For  that  reason,  Co¬ 
manche  implemented  aggressive  new 
processes  that  involved  the  entire  ac¬ 
quisition  team  (user,  developer,  con¬ 
tractors,  and  contracting  authorities). 

The  variety  and  complexity  of  the  Co¬ 
manche  MEP  subsystems  and  the  asso¬ 
ciated  contractor  teams  provided  unique 
challenges  to  “fit”  the  pieces  within  the 
cost  and  schedule  constraints,  yet  opti¬ 
mize  performance.  Whereas  the  classic 
approach  would  follow  the  path  of  Re¬ 
quirements  Development  -  Request  for 
Proposal  -  Proposal  Preparation  -  Ne¬ 
gotiation  -Award  -  Program  Planning  - 
IBR/Execution,  Comanche  was  forced 
to  develop  a  much  more  aggressive  path. 
The  Comanche  process  literally  substi¬ 
tuted  the  classic  Proposal  Develop¬ 
ment/Negotiation  process  with  a  Pro¬ 
gram  Baseline  Planning  process,  typically 
implemented  after  a  formal  contract  is 
in  place. 

Predictably,  this  implementation  met 
with  a  measure  of  skepticism  from  all 
areas,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  con¬ 
tractor  community.  Although  initially 
viewed  as  standard  Alpha  contracting, 
the  Comanche  approach  went  several 
steps  further. 

The  process  required  the  Acquisition 
Team  to  evolve  true  baseline  plans  that 
integrated  technical  requirements,  cost, 
and  schedule  into  an  Integrated  Base¬ 
line  that  went  beyond  the  classic  “pro¬ 
posal  estimating”  to  “execution  esti¬ 
mating.”  As  such,  evaluations  of  the 
planning  in  terms  of  Scope/Require¬ 
ments  vs.  planned  schedules  and  re- 


THE  COMANCHE 
PROCESS  LITERALLY 
SUBSTITUTEDTHE 
CLASSIC  PROPOSAL 
DEVELOPMENT/ 
NEGOTIATION  PROCESS 
WITH  A  PROGRAM 
BASELINE  PLANNING 
PROCESS,  TYPICALLY 
IMPLEMENTED  AFTER  A 
FORMAL  CONTRACT  IS 
IN  PLACE. 

sources  were  possible  in  greater  detail 
than  data  typically  available  as  part  of 
an  EMD  proposal.  This  proved  true  even 
through  Alpha  contracting. 

The  planning  to  support  an  Integrated 
Baseline  Review  (IBR)  became  the  basis 
of  the  “contractors'  proposal,”  and  the 
evaluation  and  acceptance  constituted 
the  “negotiation.”  As  a  result,  the  Co¬ 
manche  approach  captured  several 
unique  program  advantages: 


•  Seamless  program  plan  to  transition 
from  Demonstration/Validation  to 
EMD  without  typical  administrative 
delays. 

•  Clear  understanding  of  work  scope 
“included  and  excluded”  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  executed,  thereby  mini¬ 
mizing  downstream  surprises. 

•  Executable  plan  from  Day  1. 

•  Clear  understanding  of  program  risks 
and  assurance  that  risks  were  balanced 
within  program  elements. 

•  Substantial  programmatic  and  tech¬ 
nical  details  to  support  the  Milestone 
Decision  process. 

•  Significant  savings  in  time  and  re¬ 
sources  since  the  planning  was  ac¬ 
complished  one  time  to  serve  as  the 
proposal  and  the  execution  baseline. 

The  Comanche  program  had  a  number 
of  unique  attributes  that  affected,  both 
positively  and  negatively,  the  ability  to 
implement  such  an  aggressive  strategy. 

Sole  Source  Contractor 

Naming  Joint  Venture  as  the  prime  con¬ 
tractor,  with  Boeing  and  Sikorsky  as  co¬ 
primes,  resulted  in  both  positive  and 
negative  aspects  of  program  manage¬ 
ment.  Assuring  the  best  corporate  ex¬ 
pertise  was  applied  throughout  the  scope 
of  activities,  while  simultaneously  main¬ 
taining  appropriate  work  share  between 
the  two  co-primes,  became  an  ongoing 
challenge.  However,  without  the  sole 
source  environment,  the  aggressive  plan¬ 
ning  and  negotiation  process  would  not 
have  been  possible. 

Program  Acquisition  Strategy 
Redirection  (July  1998) 

The  requirement  to  significantly  accel¬ 
erate  portions  of  the  program  and  make 
available  production  representative  air¬ 
craft  at  the  point  of  Independent  Oper¬ 
ational  Test  and  Evaluation  (IOTE),  all 
within  established  (reduced)  schedule 
and  cost  constraints,  created  an  envi¬ 
ronment  with  incentives  and  urgency  for 
other  than  a  “business  as  usual”  ap¬ 
proach  by  the  acquisition  community. 
However,  it  became  increasingly  evident 
that  different  elements  of  the  acquisition 
community  react  very  differendy  to  any 
perceived  “change”  in  the  established 
processes  and  procedures. 
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FIGURE  2  Proposal  Streamlining  Advantage 


Program  Organization 

The  implementation  of  a  hierarchy  of 
Integrated  Product  Teams  (IPT),  estab¬ 
lished  to  manage  their  portions  of  the 
program  within  both  the  government 
and  contractor  teams,  provided  the  basis 
for  allocating  responsibility  and  ac¬ 
countability  for  each  aspect  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  This  became  critically  important 
when  accomplishing  the  necessary  pro¬ 
grammatic  and  technical  trade-offs  nec¬ 
essary  to  “fit”  the  program  within  the 
technical,  schedule,  and  resource  con¬ 
straints.  Ultimately,  the  IPT  hierarchy 
gave  Comanche  the  opportunity  to  con¬ 
duct  necessary  trades  at  lower  levels  and 
subsequently  integrate  to  higher  levels, 
assessing  the  implications  at  each  suc¬ 
cessor  level  and  adjusting  accordingly 
(Figure  1). 

Revising  the  Acquisition  Process 

Comanche  began  the  process  of  adapt¬ 
ing  the  strategy  to  the  revised  require¬ 
ments  by  establishing  complete  pro¬ 
gram  plans  and  estimates  to  meet  the 
complete  set  of  requirements  from  the 
top  down,  meaning  allocations  were 
made  to  each  program  area  through  the 
Analysis  Integration  Teams  (AIT).  AITs 
are  organizations  representing  major 
aspects  of  the  program  (e.g.  Airframe, 
MEP,  Flight  Controls,  etc.).  Each  AIT  is 
further  broken  into  IPTs  that  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  distinct  technical/scope 
activities. 

Initial  allocations  flowed  to  the  AIT  level 
were  evaluated  for  impacts  against  pre¬ 
vious  plans  and  estimates  and  were  de¬ 
veloped  for  areas  that  would  require 
trade-offs  between  requirements,  re¬ 
sources,  and  schedule.  Each  AIT  devel¬ 
oped  a  program  plan  specifying  the  nec¬ 
essary  technical  and  programmatic 
changes  needed  to  meet  stated  alloca¬ 
tions.  Since  the  contractors  were  totally 
involved  in  the  process,  the  basis  for  es¬ 
timating  and  planning  the  subsequent 
EMD  program  was  evolving  in  a  real¬ 
time  mode,  which  further  assured  clear 
understandings  of  scope  and  commit¬ 
ments  at  the  working  level.  Each  Co¬ 
manche  IPT  organization  is  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  specific  Work  Breakdown 
Structure  (WBS)  elements,  facilitating 
documentation  and  implementation  of 


subsequent  plans  and  schedules  into 
Earned  Value  Management  Systems 
(EVMS)  already  being  implemented  by 
the  contractor  teams. 

Balancing  Risks 

As  the  results  of  the  re-planning  and  re¬ 
vised  requirements  (what  could  be  ac¬ 
complished)  were  integrated  at  higher 
levels,  additional  trades  were  made 
within  the  responsibility  of  each  AIT.  At 
each  level,  we  evaluated  risks  against  the 
overall  program  and  redirected  as  nec¬ 
essary  to  assure  that  balance  was  main¬ 
tained.  The  iterative  process  continued 
until  each  AIT  had  achieved  a  program 
that  met  overall  objectives  and  was  within 
acceptable  risks. 

The  culmination  of  the  Comanche  re¬ 
structuring  process  leading  up  to  the 
Milestone  II  Review  was  the  conduct  of 
an  Integrated  Baseline  Review  (1BR). 
Each  AIT,  IPT,  and  all  WBS  elements 
were  reviewed  for  Scope,  Time  Phased 
Resources,  Schedule,  and  Program  Risk. 
The  planning  data  supporting  the  1BR 
served  not  only  as  the  contractor  pro¬ 
posal,  but  also  the  actual  data  entered 
into  EVMS  systems  for  continued  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  program. 

Internal  Resource  Limitations 

Although  the  overall  process  resulted  in 
a  successful  Milestone  II  decision  and 
what  is  considered  an  executable  pro¬ 
gram,  we  encountered  shortfalls.  Over¬ 
coming  them  through  sound  planning. 


estimating,  and  trade-offs,  while  simul¬ 
taneously  continuing  the  necessary  tech¬ 
nical  development,  placed  a  substantial 
strain  on  program  resources.  Those  di¬ 
rectly  knowledgeable  and  responsible 
for  the  ongoing  efforts  were  the  same  as 
those  necessary  to  el  feet  trades  to  de¬ 
velop  the  restructured  program. 

The  investment  in  developing  the  greater- 
than-nonual  level  of  detail  caused  lowcr- 
than-expecled  contract  performance  dur¬ 
ing  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  the 
milestone  decision  process.  Although 
this  will  generate  near-term  challenges 
in  the  schedule  execution  of  EMD,  the 
program  office's  confidence  in,  and  in¬ 
sight  into,  the  resulting  program  plans 
will  far  exceed  the  investment  and  pay 
substantial  dividends  throughout  pro¬ 
gram  execution. 

Aggressive  Program  Action  vs. 
Standard  Decision  Process 

Even  though  the  Comanche  program 
was  instituting  an  aggressive  govern¬ 
ment/contractor  team  process  to  “lit” 
the  program  within  defined  constraints, 
it  became  increasingly  apparent  that 
communicating  the  results  of  such  a  dy¬ 
namic  process  to  the  decision  makers 
through  their  respective  staffs,  particu¬ 
larly  in  light  of  the  constant  changes  tak¬ 
ing  place,  was  difficult  at  best.  The  rate 
of  change,  although  part  of  the  process, 
made  it  difficult  for  those  not  intimately 
involved  to  appreciate  the  overall  impli¬ 
cations  to  the  program. 
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Once  again,  the  Comanche's  bold  and 
aggressive  program  strategy  proved  its 
worth.  The  resulting  program  perfor¬ 
mance  requirements,  associated  sched¬ 
ules,  resource  needs,  and  EMD  contract 
package,  collectively  developed  and  re¬ 
fined  during  this  process,  represented 
the  revised  Comanche  Program  as  pre¬ 
sented  and  approved  by  the  Army  and 
Defense  Acquisition  Board  April  4, 2000 
(Figure  2). 

Lessons  Learned 

A  number  of  lessons  learned  emerged 
from  our  MEP  planning  efforts. 

•  We  initially  failed  to  effectively  use 
local  Defense  Contract  Management 
Agency  offices  by  not  making  them 
more  active  members  of  the  IPTs. 

•  Contractors  had  problems  dealing 
with  the  new  abbreviated  processes, 
e.g.,  estimating  vs.  planning  and  pric¬ 
ing  processes.  The  contractor  did  not 
have  an  approved  Alpha  contracting 
process  that  would  allow  certification 


of  the  contract  price  as  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  without  going  through  the  tra¬ 
ditional  proposal  estimating  process, 
even  though  it  was  not  required  by  the 
government. 

•  Although  all  Overarching  Integrated 
Product  Team  (OIPT)  members  were 
invited  to  participate  in  the  IBR 
process,  few  were  able  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  due  to  schedule  and  workload 
constraints.  Those  that  did  participate 
were  primarily  in  a  data-gathering 
mode  rather  than  taking  an  active  role 
in  the  internal  decision-making 
process. 

•  The  amount  of  time  and  effort  re¬ 
quired  between  the  completion  of  the 
IBR  and  the  Milestone  Review  was 
grossly  underestimated.  Pre-briefs  and 
follow-up  actions  to  address  various 
issues  constituted  a  full-time  job. 

Major  Payoff 

Overall  the  Acquisition  Reform  Initia¬ 
tives  employed  by  Comanche  during  the 

Milestone  II  decision  preparation  were 


extremely  successful.  Establishing  an 
EMD  Contract  Baseline,  although  pre¬ 
liminary,  allowed  an  unprecedented  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  program  and  its  as¬ 
sociated  risks.  The  major  payoff  from  the 
process  came  from  direct  involvement 
by  the  “stakeholders”  (user,  developer, 
contractors)  in  making  the  critical  cost, 
schedule,  and  performance  trade-offs 
with  sufficiently  detailed  information. 

In  essence,  the  whole  EMD  planning 
process  was  driven  by  Cost  As  an  Inde¬ 
pendent  Variable  (CAN)  methodologies. 
The  result  of  investing  the  time  and  ef¬ 
fort  in  the  early  IBR  was  that  the  Army 
got  the  utmost  out  of  the  Comanche 
MEP  for  the  resources  available,  while 
known  risks  and  trade-offs  were  made 
in  sufficient  time  to  support  the  Mile¬ 
stone  Decision  process. 

Editor’s  Note:  For  more  information, 
visit  the  Comanche  PMO  Web  site  at 

http:  / /www.comanche  .redstone  .army. 
mil/logo„rah.html. 


“Information  Solutions  for  the  21st  Century” 


Nov.  6-9,  2000  •  DoubleTree  Hotel  •  Rockville,  Md. 


The  Defense  Technical  Information  Center  (DTIC) 
will  host  DTIC  2000,  its  Annual  Users  Meeting  and 
Training  Conference  Nov.  6-9,  2000,  at  the  Double- 
Tree  Hotel,  Rockville,  Md. 

This  year's  theme,  "Information  Solutions  for  the 
21st  Century,"  reflects  DTIC's  primary  objective:  to 
assist  its  customer  community  in  meeting  tomor¬ 
row's  challenges  by  providing  the  most  relevant  in¬ 
formation  in  the  most  appropriate  format  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

DTIC  2000  provides  a  unique  opportunity  for  at¬ 
tendees  to  explore  in  detail  new  developments  not 
only  at  DTIC,  but  throughout  the  federal  technical 
information  network.  As  in  past  years,  the  confer¬ 
ence  will  feature  a  number  of  presentations  and  ses¬ 


sions  that  focus  on  the  most  current  issues  relative 
to  the  research,  development,  and  acquisition  com¬ 
munities. 

These  sessions  are  designed  to  acquaint  participants 
with  the  latest  policy  and  operational  developments, 
and  will  provide  practical  details  on  valuable  and 
diverse  domestic  and  foreign  information  resources. 
They  will  also  address  security  issues,  the  World 
Wide  Web,  copyright  laws,  and  the  storage  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  electronic  documents. 

"Information  Solutions  for  the  21st  Century"  will 
provide  timely,  accurate  information  that  will  enable 
users  to  better  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future.  It 
also  promises  to  provide  the  tools  needed  to  expand 
participants'  horizons  to  meet  these  challenges. 


For  more  information,  contact  Julia  Foscue,  DTIC  2000 
Conference  Coordinator;  or  access  the  DTIC  Home  Page 
on  the  World  Wide  Web. 


Comm:  (703)  767-8236 

E-mail:  jfoscue@dtic.mil 

DTIC  Home  Page:  http://www.dtic.mil 
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ARMY  AVIATION  MODERNIZATION 


Comanche  and  "Alpha"  Contracting 

Not  Just  an  Approach 

SAMUEL  B.  HUFFSTETLER 


The  term  "Alpha"  contracting  may 
sound  a  bit  mysterious  to  those 
outside  the  acquisition  commu¬ 
nity.  But  as  its  name  implies, 
Alpha  contracting  is  simply  in¬ 
volving  the  principals  first  or  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  before  getting  down  to  serious 
business.  For  those  who  prefer  a  more 
formal  definition,  Alpha  contracting 
could  be  described  as: 

A  practice  wherein  the  government  team 
meets  with  the  corresponding  contrac¬ 
tor  team  prior  to  negotiation  to  consider 
where  cost  differences  and  technical  mis¬ 
understandings  exist.  Together,  they 
work  to  resolve  their  differences  and 
misunderstandings  to  the  maximum  ex¬ 
tent  possible  during  the  period  of  inter¬ 
action. 

From  a  Contracting  Perspective 

The  capstone  article  by  Army  Maj.  Gen. 
Joseph  Bergantz  at  the  beginning  of  this 
series  of  articles  on  the  Comanche  RAH- 
66  program  describes  several  acquisi¬ 
tion  reform  initiatives  included  in  the 
procurement  process  for  this  twin -en¬ 
gine,  state-of-the-art  advanced  technol¬ 
ogy  helicopter.  Among  the  many  initia¬ 
tives  key  to  the  success  of  the  Comanche 
program,  I  consider  the  following  most 
significant  from  a  contracting  perspec¬ 
tive: 

•  Alpha  contracting,  using  an  Integrated 
Product  Team  (IPT)  structure  to  plan, 
develop,  and  formalize  the  Comanche 
EMD  requirement  and  resulting  pro¬ 
posal. 

•  Cost  As  an  Independent  Variable 
(CAIV)  principles  to  assure  cost-ef- 


Nuffstetler  is  the  government's  Procuring  Con¬ 
tracting  Officer  for  Comanche  RAH-66  Airframe 
Development  Contracts  (Demonstration/Valida¬ 
tion)  and  EMD,  Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala. 


fective  management  and  continuous 
attention  to  cost-benefit  trade-offs. 

•  Technical  requirements  located  in  a 
single  performance  work  statement 
with  simplified  language. 

•  A  Perfonnance  Weapons  System  Spec¬ 
ification  (PWSS)  establishing  perfor¬ 
mance-oriented  requirements  for  the 
production  RAH-66  helicopter. 

•  Use  of  common  commercial  items 
wherever  possible  (Pentium  proces¬ 
sors,  high  reliability  commercial  com¬ 
ponents,  etc.). 

•Paperless  contracting  approach  with 
electronic  submission  of  the  EMD  pro¬ 
posal.  (Joint  servers  and  Web-based 
technology  were  extensively  used  for 
electronic  information  exchange.) 

This  article  focuses  on  how  we,  the  Co¬ 
manche  RAH-66  Program  Management 
Office  (PMO)  made  the  Alpha  con¬ 
tracting  approach  work  for  our  program. 

The  Plan 

The  Alpha  contracting  approach  used  to 
restructure  the  Comanche  program 
centered  on  development  of  a  plan  to 
minimize  overall  program  disruption 
during  the  procurement  process.  Con¬ 
siderations  included: 

•  Establishing  ground  rules  and 
processes  required  for  obtaining  a  suc¬ 
cessful  Milestone  11  decision  and  a  mu¬ 
tually  agreeable  (government  and  con¬ 
tractor)  EMD  Program  within  the 
funding  available. 

•  Developing  a  global  Statement  of  Work 
(SOW)  to  cover  the  remaining  Demon¬ 
stration/Validation  (Dem/Val)  effort 
and  the  follow-on  EMD  requirement. 

•  Establishing  a  Program  Steering  Com¬ 
mittee  to  resolve  discrepancies. 

•  Closely  monitoring  DemA7al  progress 
to  minimize  cost  and  schedule  vari¬ 
ances. 


Figure  1  is  a  flowchart  of  the  Alpha  con¬ 
tracting  process.  The  remainder  of  this 
article  is  devoted  to  examining  the 
process  more  closely. 

Establish  Ground 
Rules  and  Processes 

Following  receipt  of  Office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  (OSD)  direction  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  planning  the  revised  Co¬ 
manche  program,  the  parties,  consisting 
of  the  Comanche  government  team  and 
Boeing-Sikorsky  contractor  team,  con¬ 
vened  to  establish  basic  technical,  pro¬ 
grammatic,  and  pricing  ground  rules  to 
initiate  the  Alpha  contracting  process. 
Wc  considered  the  basic  ground  rules 
instrumental  in  understanding  the  major 
components  of  contractual  documents 
such  as  the  SOW  and  PWSS. 

The  amount  of  government  funding 
available  to  the  Comanche  Program  was 
public  knowledge.  By  taking  the  Co¬ 
manche  Airframe  funding  line,  wc  allo¬ 
cated  budgets  across  the  respective 
Analysis  and  Integration  Teams  (AIT). 
The  AITs  then  further  allocated  budgets 
to  the  Integrated  Product  Teams  (IPT) 
that  make  up  the  AITs.  Figure  2  provides 
the  Comanche  AIT/IPT  structure. 

This  process  represented  the  first  step 
in  aligning  the  appropriate  budget  with 
the  work  to  be  performed.  Getting  to 
final  cost  closure  —  defined  as  the  par¬ 
ties'  commitment  to  perform  the  revised 
program  within  the  available  funding  — 
was  an  iterative  process  that  included 
weekly  status  meetings. 

For  planning  purposes,  wc  issued  a  mod- 
ification  under  the  existing  Dem/Val 
contract  that  identified  the  period  of  per¬ 
formance  of  the  total  Comanche  revised 
program  as  Oct.  1 ,  1.998,  through  Dec. 
31,  2006.  A  Milestone  II  Engineering  and 
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Manufacturing  Development 
(EMD)  decision  was  tentatively 
scheduled  for  March  2000;  and 
a  Milestone  Ill  (Full  Rate  Pro¬ 
duction)  decision  was  tenta¬ 
tively  scheduled  for  December 
2006. 

Our  plan  was  to  execute  the  re¬ 
vised  program  under  two  sep¬ 
arate  contractual  instruments: 
(a)  the  period  of  performance 
from  Oct.  1,  1998,  through 
March  31,  2000,  continued 
under  the  existing  contract  and 
would  be  defined  via  a  subse¬ 
quent  modification;  and  (b)  the 
period  of  performance  from 
April  1,  2000,  through  Dec.  31, 
2006,  would  be  proposed  in 
accordance  with  the  EMD  pro¬ 
posal  preparation  instructions 
and  awarded  as  a  separate  con¬ 
tract  (the  "EMD  Contract"). 


After  deciding  on  two  separate  )  I  ) 
contractual  instruments,  we  so¬ 
licited  the  requirement  for  the 
EMD  portion  of  the  existing  program  in 
accordance  with  Federal  Acquisition  Reg¬ 
ulation  15.405,  Solicitations  for  Infor¬ 
mation  or  Planning  Purposes.  A  deter¬ 
mination  had  been  made  to  obtain  EMD 
proposal  planning  information  prior  to 


EARLY  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  THE  P5C  [PROGRAM  STEERING 
COMMITTEE]  ANDTHE  CLOSE 
WORKING  RELATIONSHIP  ALREADY 
IN-PLACE  BETWEEN  THE 
GOVERNMENT  AND  CONTRACTOR 
TEAM  WERE  MAJOR  CONTRIBUTORS 
TO  ELIMINATION  OF  THE  FORMAL 
PROPOSAL  EVALUATION  BOARD 
NORMALLY  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE 
PROCUREMENT  OF  MAJOR  WEAPONS 
SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  CONTRACTS. 


Global 

Statement  of  Work 

The  change  order  modification 
included  a  draft  SOW  that  was 
jointly  prepared  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  contractor 
covering  the  entire  program.  It 
was  understood  and  agreed 
that  in  proposing  the  EMD  ef¬ 
fort  contemplated  by  this  mod¬ 
ification,  the  government  and 
contractor  would  further  mod¬ 
ify  the  SOW  to  accommodate 
the  EMD  period  of  perfor¬ 
mance;  and  further  define  the 
effort  remaining  under  the  ex¬ 
isting  Dem/Val  contract. 


the  government  preparing  and  obtain¬ 
ing  the  final  justification  and  approvals 
necessary  to  officially  issue  the  EMD  re¬ 
quirements.  Upon  receipt  of  these  ap¬ 
provals,  subsequent  guidance  would  be 
provided. 
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FIGURE  1  Alplia  Contracting  Process 


[)  It  was  further  agreed  that  any 

future  changes  to  the  SOW  and 
‘HE  PWSS  would  continue  to  be 
documented,  reviewed,  and  ap- 
proved  in  accordance  with  a 
'J*''  jointly  established  Request  for 
Resolution  (RFR).  The  RFR 
^  I  ) .  process  established  a  uniform 
method  of  resolving  issues 
identified  by  the  government 
or  contractor  that  could  not  be  resolved 
at  the  AIT  level. 

Program  Steering  Committee 

Unresolved  issues  were  presented  to  the 
Program  Steering  Committee  (PSC)  for 
discussion  and  resolution.  The  PSC  was 
made  up  of  senior-level  management 
from  the  government  and  the  Boeing- 
Sikorsky  team.  Early  establishment  of 
the  PSC  and  the  close  working  rela¬ 
tionship  already  in-place  between  the 
government  and  contractor  team  were 
major  contributors  to  elimination  of  the 
formal  proposal  evaluation  board  nor¬ 
mally  associated  with  the  procurement 
of  major  weapons  system  development 
contracts.  Major  savings  in  time,  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  other  resources  within  the 
PMO  were  the  result. 

To  better  define  the  interim  goals  nec¬ 
essary  to  prepare,  evaluate,  negotiate, 
and  execute  the  revised  Comanche  pro¬ 
gram  (including  the  follow-on  EMD  re¬ 
quirement),  the  Comanche  PMO  and 
the  Boeing-Sikorsky  team  established  a 
mutually  acceptable  framework  for  those 
activities  in  the  form  of  a  "Partnering 
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Agreement"  Memorandum  of  Under¬ 
standing  (MOU).  The  partnering  agree¬ 
ment  included  a  mandatory  format  for 
development  of  the  cost  and  task  sheets 
by  Work  Breakdown  Structure  (WBS). 
Using  this  format,  the  IPTs  formalized 
their  planning  estimates.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  there  was  a  need  to  realign  cost 
estimates  for  specific  WBSs.  To  ade¬ 
quately  show  the  shift  of  costs  within 
the  respective  companies,  cost  elements, 
and  AITs/IPTs,  we  implemented  a 
process  known  as  Request  for  Cost  Ad¬ 
justment  (RFCA). 

I  believe  that  the  following  key  elements 
were  necessary  to  accomplish  the  goals 
set  out  in  the  partnering  agreement: 

Commitment 

•  Maintain  the  integrity  of  the  AIT/IPT 
process. 

•  Maintain  senior  management  support. 

•  Empower  AIT/IPT  leaders  and  mem¬ 
bers. 

•  Build  trust  and  confidence. 

•  Clearly  define  and  communicate  re¬ 
quirements. 

•  Make  and  support  timely  decisions 
at  the  lowest  possible  organizational 
level. 

Communication 

•  Involve  Defense  Contract  Management 
Agency  (DCMA)  and  Defense  Con¬ 
tract  Audit  Agency  (DCA  A)  through¬ 
out  the  process. 

•  Share  contractor  estimates  and  gov¬ 
ernment  evaluations  as  early  as  prac¬ 
tical,  feasible,  and  allowable. 

•  Flow  down  requirements  to  subcon¬ 
tractors  as  early  as  practical  and  fea¬ 
sible. 

•  Work  together  better  and  smarter. 

•  Solve  problems  up-front. 

•  Eliminate  unnecessary  documentation. 

Cooperation 

•  Promote  increased  "Teamwork." 

•  Eliminate  adversarial  relationships. 

•  Promote  involvement  between  the 
government  and  Boeing- Sikorsky  in 
program  model  contract  development. 

•  Promote  achieving  agreement  on  pro¬ 
gram  requirements  and  needs  at  the 
functional  level  through  the  AIT/IPT 
process. 


To  further  promote  the  Alpha  contract¬ 
ing  approach,  the  government  and  Boe- 
ing-Sikorsky  developed  an  additional 
MOU  that  included  the  DCMA  and  the 
Procuring  Contracting  Officer  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  PMO  and  the  prime  con¬ 
tractors.  The  responsibilities  of  the  cog¬ 
nizant  DCAA  [Defense  Contract  Audit 
Agency]  were  included.  The  MOU  laid 
out  specific  organizational  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  all  the  agencies. 

Our  approach  incorporated  current  prin¬ 
ciples  and  policies  regarding  govern¬ 
ment-industry  cooperation  to  achieve 
common  goals  while  maintaining  sound 
business  practices. 

During  the  Alpha  contracting  process, 
the  parties  maintained  a  model  contract 
to  continually  document  the  terms  and 
conditions  as  agreements  were  made. 
The  government  reviewed  the  subcon¬ 
tract  solicitations  prior  to  issuance  to  en¬ 
sure  compliance  with  ground  rules  and 
the  Alpha  contracting  approach. 

The  initial  government  evaluation  of  the 
total  proposal  identified  some  areas  of 
concern  that  we  resolved  through  use  of 
the  Error,  Omission,  Clarification,  and 
Deficiency  (EOCD)  process.  The  EOCD 
process  would  further  be  used  for  all 
subsequent  proposal  updates. 

The  government  formally  requested  an 
update  to  the  baseline  proposal  to  in¬ 


corporate  tentative  agreements  to  date. 
As  a  result,  wc  submitted  a  proposal  up¬ 
date  entitled  "Baseline  Update  Adden¬ 
dum"  after  the  first  review  of  the  initial 
proposal.  Subsequently  wc  submitted 
an  additional  proposal  to  incorporate  a 
fiscal  2000  Congressional  Funding  Plus- 
up  and  fiscal  2001  Program  Objective 
Memorandum  (POM)  Funding  Plus-up. 
This  approach  gave  the  government  bet¬ 
ter  visibility  into  the  details  of  each  up¬ 
date. 

A  Major  Milestone 

The  parties  successfully  concluded  ne¬ 
gotiations  on  Feb.  23,  2000,  and  agreed 
to  a  Cost  Plus  Award  Fee  (CPAF)  of 
$3,150,558,202.  Boeing- Sikorsky  agreed 
to  finalize  all  documentation  and  exe¬ 
cute  their  portion  of  the  contract  on  May 
2,  2000. 

In  a  formal  signing  ceremony  on  June  1, 
2000,  the  government  fully  executed  the 
follow-on  EMD  contract,  thus  signifying 
not  only  a  major  milestone  in  aviation 
modernization,  but  also  recognizing  the 
hard  work,  trust,  and  teamwork  that 
made  it  possible. 


Editor’s  Note:  The  author  welcomes 
questions  or  comments  on  this  arti¬ 
cle.  Contact  him  at  Sam. Huffs tefler@ 
comanchc  .redstone  .army.mil . 
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The  purpose  of  this  forum  is  to  address  fundamen¬ 
tal  changes  in  this  nation’s  acquisition  system, 
engaging  leaders  of  Congress,  the  new  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  military,  principal  corporations,  and 
investors  in  this  endeavor. This  is  the  most  timely 
opportunity  to  assess  the  current  status  of  defense 
reform  and  address  future  initiatives  in  an  effort  to 
assist  the  new  Administration  in  setting  its  defense 
priorities  and  reform  agenda. 
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ARMY  AVIATION  MODERNIZATION 


Comanche  Crew  Station  Development 

"fiockpit"  Lets  Comanche  Fly  in  Simulation 
Long  Before  Actual  Aircraft  Production 


LT.  COL.  DEBORAH 


During  the  two  years  leading  to 
Engineering,  Manufacturing 
and  Development  (EMD)  Mile¬ 
stone  approval  in  April  2000  for 
the  Comanche  RAH-66  ad¬ 
vanced  technology  helicopter,  the  Army 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
(TRADOC)  System  Manager  (TSM),  Pro¬ 
gram  Manager  (PM),  and  industry  team 
initiated  design  and  process  improve¬ 
ments  related  to  both  physical  and  cog¬ 
nitive  aspects  of  Comanche's  crew  sta¬ 
tion  design.  These  improvements,  made 
possible  only  by  recent  unprecedented 
advances  in  computer  processing  tech¬ 
nology,  allowed  the  Comanche  program 
to  maximize  user  involvement  early  in 
the  process  of  designing  a  weapon  sys¬ 
tem  with  the  best  possible  pilot-vehicle 
interfaces. 

Modeling  and  Simulation, 
Computer  Aided  Design 

A  variety  of  modeling  and  simulation 
tools  provide  the  means  to  obtain  feed¬ 
back  from  developmental  test  pilots  and 
Army  aviators  with  combat  experience. 
Computer  Aided  Design  tools  and  other 
leading-edge  human  engineering  mod¬ 
els  and  simulations  allow  the  weapon 
system  developer  to  iterate  potential  air¬ 
frame  design  solutions  to  satisfy  issues 
arising  from  the  user  feedback.  And,  sim¬ 
ulations  allow  the  materiel  developers 
to  evaluate  how  well  the  crew  station  de¬ 
sign  accommodates  human  cognitive 
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processes  to  ensure  the  crew  workload 
and  pilot  training  techniques  arc  effec¬ 
tive. 

“Growing  the  Cockpit” 

Based  on  user  input  and  a  preliminary 
Army  Research  Laboratory-Human  Re¬ 
search  and  Engineering  Directorate 
(ARL-HRED)  evaluation  indicating  that 
the  Comanche  cockpit  may  have  been 
too  small,  a  Crew7  Station  Process  Action 
Team  (CSPAT)  was  formed  that  included 
members  from  the  Aviation  Technical 
Test  Center,  Aviation  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment  Center,  the  ARL-HRED,  and 
the  program  office/industry  team.  The 
question,  “Do  wre  need  to  grow7  the  cock¬ 
pit?”  needed  to  be  answered  prior  to  the 
Weapon  System  Design  Review7,  six 
months  awray  at  the  time.  The  impact  of 
“growing  the  cockpit”  wrould  be  sub¬ 
stantial,  including  expansion  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  aircraft  outer  mold  line. 

Historically,  “human  factors”  engineers 
evaluated  the  adequacy  of  a  cockpit  de¬ 
sign  after  an  aircraft  w7as  built,  taking 
measurements  in  the  aircraft  itself.  Al¬ 
though  tw;o  prototype  aircraft  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  study,  planned  design 
changes  for  future  aircraft  w  ould  further 
impinge  on  cockpit  volume.  Also,  the 
total  population  required  to  be  accom¬ 
modated  within  the  cockpit  increased 
in  1996  after  design  of  the  existing  pro¬ 
totype  aircraft.  Fortunately,  significant 
improvements  over  the  past  five  years  in 
human  engineering  tools  and  human 
figure  modeling  allowed  the  CSPAT  to 
conduct  an  “early  intervention”  without 
need  for  an  actual  aircraft. 

The  first  step  in  answering  the  overar¬ 
ching  question  about  the  cockpit  wus  to 
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FaroArm 


resolve  a  longstanding  disagreement 
about  the  design  eye  point  (DEP).  Be¬ 
cause  of  perceived  flaw's  in  previous 
analysis  based  on  helicopters  with  floor- 
mounted  cyclics  and  questions  about 
formal  guidelines,  the  CSPAT  decided  to 
determine  the  actual  measured  eye  ref¬ 
erence  point  (MERP).  The  CSPATs  hy¬ 
pothesis  w?as  that  a  pilot  using  a  side- 
arm-controller  wmild  sit  in  a  more  erect 
posture  than  one  using  a  cyclic  control. 

Wc  developed  a  methodology  to  locate 
the  MERP,  which  included  placing  20 
subject  aviators,  including  TSM  pilots, 
in  the  full-scale  Comanche  mockup.  Wc 
then  used  a  FaroArm  to  measure  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  specific  anatomical  features. 
The  FaroArm,  originally  designed  lor  sur¬ 
gical  applications,  measures  a  point  lo¬ 
cation  in  three  dimensions  to  2-sigma 
accuracy. 

The  evaluation  concluded  that  none  o( 
the  earlier  DEP  analysis  and  guidelines 
adequately  predicted  the  MERP.  Wc  were 
left  w'ith  tw'o  alternatives  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  our  data:  a  major  redesign,  or 
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a  minor  redesign  in  such  a  way  as  to 
place  the  MERP  as  close  to  the  Co¬ 
manche  DEP  as  possible.  We  proceeded 
with  the  latter,  since  the  variances  were 
minor  and  fewer  perturbations  were  cre¬ 
ated  in  the  total  aircraft  design. 

Once  the  industry-government  team  was 
satisfied  that  the  DEP  was  properly 
placed,  it  proceeded  to  determine 
whether  the  cockpit  design  provided 
adequate  knee  clearance;  a  specific 
concern  to  the  TSM  pilots  and  the 
ARL-HRED  preliminary  evaluation.  The 
CSPAT  evaluated  knee  clearance  ac¬ 
commodation  in  three  segments. 

•  First  it  was  necessary  to  take  mea¬ 
surements  in  the  aircraft  using  the 


Transom  Jack  Model 

FaroArm  to  ensure  that  the  computer- 
graphic-aided  3D  interactive  applica¬ 
tions  (CATIA)  data  accurately  repre¬ 
sented  the  actual  aircraft. 

•  Second,  we  needed  to  use  the  data  we 
collected  to  conduct  modeling  using 
Natick-developed  human  figures  to 
represent  the  required  population  in 
the  Transom  Jack  model.  Transom 
Jack  allows  the  modeler  to  place  fig¬ 
ures  of  varying  dimensions  in  a  cock¬ 
pit  built  with  CATIA  design  data.  The 
human  figure  modeling  effort  allowed 
us  to  develop  recommendations  for 
the  design  engineers. 

•  Finally,  to  quantify  the  population  that 
the  cockpit  accommodated  in  various 


THE  TEAM  CAN  FLY 
THE  COMANCHE 
CREW  STATION 
CONFIGURATION 
IN  SIMULATION 
AS  MUCH  AS 
18  TO  24  MONTHS 
PRIOR  TO  ITS 
IMPLEMENTATION 
INTO  THE  ACTUAL 
AIRCRAFT. 

design  iterations,  the  CSPAT  sought 
the  help  of  Naval  Air  Warfare  Center 
Crew  Station  (NAWC  4.6)  to  conduct 
statistical  modeling  similar  to  that 
which  they  developed  for  the  Joint  Pri¬ 
mary  Aircraft  Training  System.  Based 
on  the  CSPAT's  input,  the  crewmem¬ 
ber's  seat  was  redesigned  from  one 
that  adjusts  on  a  single  axis  to  one  that 
allows  dual-axis  adjustment.  The 
CSPAT's  effort  showed  that  expand¬ 
ing  the  outer  mold  line  was  not  nec¬ 
essary  Comanche  will  provide  the  nec¬ 
essary  anthropometric  accommo¬ 
dation  for  knee  clearance  with  a  seat 
redesign. 


The  CSPAT  has  continued  its  collabora¬ 
tion  with  industry,  the  user,  and  NAWC 
to  identify  design  changes  that  will  im¬ 
prove  accommodation  for  both  reach 
and  ingress/egress  requirements  in  the 
same  fashion  as  was  accomplished  for 
knee  clearance. 

Process  Improvements 

While  the  anthropometric  evaluation  was 
ongoing,  we  developed  a  Crew  Station 
Working  Group  (CSWG)  Charter  with 
subordinate  teams  to  address  issues  re¬ 
lated  to  each  of  21  crew  station  compo¬ 
nents.  The  charter  defined  the  process 
for  identifying  issues  (any  member  may 
raise  an  issue)  and  specified  that  mem¬ 
bership  on  each  of  the  component  teams 
would  include  prime  contractor  crew 
station  designers,  software  engineers, 
PM  representatives,  Combined  Test  Team 
(CTT)  pilots,  and  TSM  pilots. 

The  CSWG  Charter  further  specified  the 
process  for  elevating  issues  that  could 
not  be  resolved  at  the  component  team 
level.  The  forum  has  resulted  in  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  materiel  developer  to 
solicit  input  from  the  user  and  for  the 
input  to  be  integrated  into  the  design. 
The  process  improvements  have  allowed 
the  CSWG  to  resolve  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  pilot-vehicle  interface  (FVI)  issues. 

Cognitive 

While  the  Operational  Requirements 
Document  and  Performance  Weapon 
System  Specification  identify  the  re¬ 
quirements,  the  prime  contractor's  Pilot 
Vehicle  Interface  Mechanization  Speci¬ 
fication  details  how  the  requirements  for 
PVI  will  be  met.  Physical  design  re¬ 
quirements  are  straightforward  com¬ 
pared  to  narrative  descriptions  of  func¬ 
tionality  such  as  display  menu  structure 
and  flight  symbology. 

To  limit  potential  misunderstandings, 
Sikorsky  Aircraft  (SA)  developed  a  cyclic 
process  of  requirements  definition  and 
simulation  to  ensure  that  the  more  ab¬ 
stract  aspects  of  crew  station  were  un¬ 
derstood  and  met  the  requirement  be¬ 
fore  writing  aircraft  code.  eDesktop 
simulation  capability  at  the  geographi¬ 
cally  disparate  locations  of  the  TSM, 
CTT,  PM,  and  SA  make  it  possible  for  all 
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Requirements 

Definition 

Simulation 
Code 


Aircraft  Software  Development  Schedule 
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Completed  Code 


Requirements  Definition  and  Simulation 


members  of  the  component  teams  to  see 
the  same  picture  and  limits  misinter¬ 
pretations  of  text. 

Enter  the  "Mockpit" 

We  coined  the  term  “mockpit”  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  virtual  cockpit,  which  is  com¬ 
prised  of  a  Silicon  Graphics  02  com¬ 
puter  and  virtual  prototyping  software. 
The  reusable  crew  station  simulation 
code  is  written  in  C++,  copied  to  a  CD- 
ROM  as  an  executable  file,  and  mailed 
to  each  of  the  mockpit  locations.  The 
team  can  fly  the  Comanche  crew  station 
configuration  in  simulation  as  much  as 
18  to  24  months  prior  to  its  implemen¬ 
tation  into  the  actual  aircraft. 

On  a  larger  scale,  SA  recently  restruc¬ 
tured  its  Cockpit  Analysis  Program  into 
a  three-phased  design  validation  using 
a  combination  of  simulation  environ¬ 
ments. 

Phase  1 

In  Phase  I,  CTT  and  TSM  pilots  evalu¬ 
ate  individual  design  components  using 
the  mockpit  and  other  virtual  prototyp¬ 
ing  tools. 

Pi  iase  II 

During  Phase  II,  the  CSD  team  combines 
the  individual  component  designs  with 
an  evaluation  of  the  crew  station  design 
impact  on  human  performance  and  air¬ 
crew  workload  during  mission  segments 
using  CTT  and  TSM  pilots  in  the  Siko¬ 
rsky  full-motion  engineering  design  sim¬ 
ulator  (EDS)  at  Stratford,  Conn. 


Phase  III 

Phase  III,  also  performed  in  the  EDS, 
will  be  a  single-ship,  full-mission  simu¬ 
lation  using  U.S.  Army  Forces  Command 
pilots  as  participants.  It  is  timed  to  pre¬ 
cede  Force  Development  Test  and  Ex¬ 
perimentation  I,  a  multi-ship,  full-mis¬ 
sion  event.  During  the  first  two  phases 
of  the  validation  process,  we  expect  re¬ 
sults  related  to  crew  station  design.  Al¬ 
though  we  expect  to  continue  learning 
about  the  design  in  Phase  III,  the  em¬ 
phasis  will  shift  to  a  focus  on  learning 
how  to  train  new  Comanche  pilots. 


Comanche  RAH-66 — Classic 
Example  of  Simulation  Based 
Acquisition  (SBA) 

The  Comanche  team's  use  of  modeling 
and  simulation  tools  to  evaluate  the  phys¬ 
ical  and  cognitive  aspects  of  the  Co¬ 
manche  cockpit  is  a  classic  example  of 
SBA  techniques.  The  simulations  en¬ 
hance  user  participation  in  the  design 
process  and  support  process  improve¬ 
ment  initiatives.  The  combination  of 
these  tools  and  earlier,  continuous  user 
involvement  in  the  design  process  re¬ 
sults  in  prompt  identification  and  reso¬ 
lution  of  potential  design  problems  and 
prevents  cost  and  schedule  impacts  from 
significant  problems  found  late  in  a  pro¬ 
gram's  life  cycle. 

The  Comanche  team's  efforts  will  ensure 
that  the  EMD  aircraft  are  ready  for  user 
testing,  and  will  result  in  a  far  superior 
Comanche  product  at  Milestone  III. 

Editor's  Note:  The  authors  welcome 
questions  and  comments  on  this  article. 
Contact  Chase  at  chased@comanche. 
redstone.army.mil;  Copeland  at  bob. 
copeland@comanche.redstone.army. 
mil;  and  Ferrell  at  ferrellr@comanche. 
redstone.army.mil 


New  COTS  and  Commercial  Item  Guide  Released 


The  new  Commercial  Off-the-Shelf  (COTS)  and  Commercial  Item  Guide, 
Commercial  Item  Acquisition:  Considerations  and  Lessons  Learned,  was  pub¬ 
lished  online  July  24.  Released  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Com¬ 
mand,  Control,  Communications  and  Intelligence)  Arthur  L.  Money,  and 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition,  Technology  and  Logistics)  Dr. 
Jacques  S.  Gansler,  the  Guide  is  designed  to  assist  DoD  consumers  in  ac¬ 
quiring  and  supporting  commercial  items. 

According  to  both  officials,  "We  [DoD]  must  expand  the  use  of  commercial 
items  in  DoD  systems  so  we  can  leverage  the  massive  technolog)'  investments 
of  the  private  sector;  reap  the  benefits  of  reduced  cycle  times;  faster  insertion 
of  new  technologies;  lower  life  cycle  costs;  greater  reliability  and  availability; 
and  support  from  a  robust  industrial  base  ...  We  encourage  you  to  learn  from 
it  and  use  it  as  you  design  your  acquisition  strategies.” 

Editor’s  Note:  The  Guide  may  be  downloaded  from  the  Deputy  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  (Acquisition  Reform)  Web  site  at  www.acq.osd.mil/ar. 
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Comanche  -  A  Logistician's  Perspective 

Complete  Flow  of  Information  Vital 


Getting  through  the  Comanche 
Advanced  Technology  Heli¬ 
copter  Milestone  II  (MS1I)  Re¬ 
view  was  a  challenge  similar  to 
flying.  “Hours  of  boredom  in¬ 
termixed  with  moments  of  panic.”  In  this 
article,  I  will  try  to  pass  along  those 
things  done  correctly  and,  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  those  things  we  did  wrong  and 
would  do  differently  in  the  future.  These, 
I  believe,  are  all  lessons  learned  that  may 
ultimately  be  of  some  benefit  to  the  ac¬ 
quisition  community  at  large. 

Document —And  Start  Early! 

One  of  the  earliest  lessons  learned  con¬ 
cerns  preparation  of  program  docu¬ 
mentation  (Figure  1).  Start  this  process 
as  early  as  possible.  A  large  number  of 
program  documents  are  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Logistician.  Those  docu¬ 
ments  prepared  in-house  are  generally 
controllable;  that  is,  you  can  determine 
a  schedule  and  track  progress  on  a  daily 
basis.  However,  when  those  same  docu¬ 
ments  are  sent  to  other  areas  for  review 
and  approval,  you  lose  control  and,  on 
some  occasions,  spend  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time  trying  to  get  someone 
within  the  approval  organization  to  take 
the  time  and  effort  to  review  and  approve 
your  document.  Those  documents  that 
you  are  responsible  for,  but  are  prepared 
by  other  organizations,  will  give  you 
many  sleepless  nights. 

Much  to  our  amazement,  not  everyone 
from  outside  organizations  believed  that 
successful  completion  of  the  Comanche 
MSII  was  the  single  most  important  event 
in  their  lives  and  that  they  should  im¬ 
mediately  drop  the  rest  of  their  priori¬ 
ties  and  finish  any  Comanche-related 
work.  It  took  lots  of  coercion,  several 
phone  calls,  and  personal  visits  to  get 


CHARLES  J.  READING 

everything  completed  and  approved  on 
time. 

Lesson  Learned 

Start  program  documentation  as  early  as 
technically  possible. 

Get  Senior  Leadership  Buy-in 

Approximately  five  months  before  the 
actual  milestone,  the  Comanche  Sup- 
portability  Division  hosted  a  meeting  in 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  and  presented  a  very 
detailed  eight-hour  overview  and  status 
of  all  logistics  work  completed  in 


Demonstration/Validation,  and  planned 
for  the  Engineering  and  Manufacturing 
Development  (EMD)  phase.  We  invited 
several  high-level  Department  of  Army 
(DA)  and  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  (OSD)  personnel  to  this  meeting 
to  bring  everyone  up  to  speed  on  our 
initiatives. 

The  following  day  we  traveled  to  the 
Sikorsky  Flight  Test  Center  in  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  to  observe  how  the  Sup- 
portability/MANPRINT  [Manpower  and 
Personnel  Integration]  initiatives  actu- 

L 


Document 


Document 


Acquisition  Program  Baseline 
Acquisition  Strategy 
Affordability  Assessment 
Army  Cost  Position 
Basis  of  Issue  Plan 
Component  Cost  Analysis 
Contract  Cost  Data  Reporting  Plan 
Cost  Analysis  Requirement  Description 
Full  Funding 

Independent  Estimate  of  Life  Cycle  Cost 
Low  Rate  Initial  Production  Quantities 
Program  Life  Cycle  Cost  Estimate 
Modified  Integrated  Program  Sum 
(MIPS) 

Sustainment  Cost  Management  Annex 
(SCMA) 

Transportability  Report/Engineer 
Analysis 

Configuration  Management  Plan 
Distribution  Plan 

Programmatic  Environmental,  Safety, 
and  Health  Evaluation 
Supportability  Plan 

System  MANPRINT  Management  Plan 
System  Training  Plan 


Health  Hazard  Assessment  Report  r 
Independent  Safety  Assessment 
MANPRINT  Assessment 
Human  Engineering  Assessment 
Manpower,  Personnel,  and  Training 
Assessment 

Soldier  Survivability  Assessment 
Analysis  of  Alternatives  (AoA) 

C4I  Support  Plan 
CIO  Assessment 

Comanche  Software  Development 
Plan 

Critical  Operational  Issues  and  Criteria 
Exit  Criteria 

International  Cooperative 
Opportunities 

Industry  and  Technical  Base  Capability 
Live  Fire  Test  and  Evaluation  Strategy 
Operational  Requirements  Document 
(ORD) 

Performance  Weapon  System 
Specification 
Risk  Management  Plan 
System  Evaluation  Report 
System  Threat  Assessment  Report 
Test  and  Evaluation  Master  Plan 


FIGURE  1  Milestone  II  Documentation 


Reading  is  the  Chief,  Supportability  Division,  Comanche  Program  Management  Office,  Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala. 
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ally  influenced  the  design  of  the  Co¬ 
manche.  Proving  very  beneficial,  this  ac¬ 
tion  ensured  our  senior  leadership  fully 
understood  and  endorsed  our  Support- 
ability  program.  We  subsequently  gave 
this  same  briefing  to  the  U.S.  Army  Ma¬ 
teriel  Command  and  the  U.S.  Army  Avi¬ 
ation  and  Missile  Command  working- 
level  and  supervisory  personnel. 

Lesson  Learned 

Make  sure  your  Supportability  briefing  is 
presented  outside  the  Pentagon ;  it’s  the  only 
way  you  will  get  enough  time  with  se¬ 
nior  leadership  to  tell  your  story.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  review  of  actual  hardware  car¬ 
ries  more  of  an  impact  than  all  the  charts 
you  can  develop  in  a  month. 

Ensure  Directives  Are 
Net  or  Waived 

In  July  1999,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Acquisition,  Technology  and 
Logistics)  published  a  letter  requiring 
that  Acquisition  Category  ID  (ACAT 
ID)  programs  address  Department  of 
Defense  depot  and  industry  capabili¬ 
ties  and  capacities  no  later  than  the 
MS1I  Defense  Acquisition  Board  (DAB). 
The  Army  Acquisition  Executive  fur¬ 
ther  supported  this  requirement.  We 
became  aware  of  the  requirement  in 
November  1999. 

It  had  always  been  our  intent  to  perform 
this  analysis,  though  not  before  the  MSI  I 
DAB.  In  fact,  we  had  programmed  fund¬ 
ing  and  planned  for  resources  in  the 
2003  time  frame,  which  allowed  a  win¬ 
dow  to  adjust  for  new  processes  and  eco¬ 
nomic  changes  prior  to  the  award  of  any 
support  contracts  (Figure  2).  Due  to  the 
short  suspense,  and  in  response  to  the 
new  OSD/DA  directive,  we  immediately 
requested  a  waiver  and  moved  the  pro¬ 
grammed  study  to  the  left  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible:  Calendar  Year  2001.  While  waiting 
for  a  waiver,  we  briefed  every  organiza¬ 
tion  that  we  believed  had  a  vested  inter¬ 
est  in  our  program  to  show  that  our  new 
schedule  fit  within  the  spirit  of  the  guid¬ 
ance.  We  received  no  opposition  to  our 
plan. 

In  January  2000,  we  received  a  waiver 
from  DA  allowing  the  program  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  MSII  DAB. 


IT  TOOK  LOTS  OF 
COERCION,  SEVERAL 
PHONE  CALLS,  AND 
PERSONAL  VISITS  TO 
GET  EVERYTH  INC 
COMPLETED  AND 
APPROVED  ON  TIME. 


Although  everyone  who  was  briefed  at 
OSD  agreed  with  our  approach,  when 
the  time  came  to  “check  the  boxes,”  we 
had  not  staffed  the  waiver  with  all  the 
right  offices. 

Lesson  Learned 

What  appeared  to  be  a  minor  issue  could 
have  affected  our  Milestone  approval 
date.  IVJioi  f/ieir  is  a  clear  directive  to  con¬ 
duct  an  activity  the  results  of  that  activity 
or  appropriate  waiver  must  be  submitted 
to  the  requiring  office  for  approval.  As  a 
minimum,  coordination  should  be  ac¬ 
complished  as  soon  as  possible. 

Don't  Neglect  Operational  and 
Administrative  Requirements 

At  this  point,  it  is  appropriate  to  discuss 
the  last  four  weeks  leading  up  to  the 
Milestone.  The  Comanchc/Washington 
pre-brief  team  consisted  of  t he  Program 
Manager,  Deputy  Program  Manager,  and 
the  Chiefs  of  the  Technical,  Programs, 
and  Supportability  Divisions.  We  had  a 
small  office  in  Crystal  City,  Va.,  and  used 
that  as  our  base  of  operations.  We  pre- 
briefed  one  or  two  organizations  each 
day  leading  up  to  the  DAB,  then  met  each 
evening  to  compare  notes  and  revise  (if 
required)  the  core  briefing  for  the  next 
day.  This  system  worked  very  well,  and 
allowed  a  complete  flow  of  information 
across  all  areas. 
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FIGURE  2.  Comanche  Support  Plan 
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Lessons  Learned 

•  Find  a  good  duplicating  machine  with 
lots  of  toner  and  paper.  It  will  soon  be¬ 
come  your  best  friend. 

•  Bringyourownlaptopcomputer.Dont 
depend  on  anybody  for  computer  sup¬ 
port. 

•  Bring  every  chart  you  have  on  every  sub¬ 
ject.  Sooner  or  later,  someone  will  ask 
you  a  question,  and  the  chart  you  need 
will  be  at  home. 

•  If  you  re  not  already  a  PowerPoint  ex¬ 
pert,  become  one  before  you  head  to 
Washington. 

•  Be  prepared  to  put  your  personal  life  on 
hold.  This  is  not  the  time  to  try  to  paint 
the  kitchen  on  weekends. 

Be  Alert  to  Potential 
"Showstoppers" 

Now,  let  me  relate  one  near  fatal  mistake 
that  almost  derailed  the  entire  Milestone 
process.  It  concerns  Comanche  Relia¬ 
bility  going  into  the  Initial  Operational 
Test  and  Evaluation  (IOT&E).  The  pro¬ 


gram  intent  was  to  show  that  the  aircraft 
design  was  mature  enough  to  meet  90 
percent  of  the  Operational  Requirements 
Document  (ORD)  reliability  require¬ 
ments  by  the  end  of  IOT&E.  This  was 
to  be  achieved  via  a  combination  of 
demonstrated  reliability  and  expected 
reliability  growth  from  fixes  that  could 
not  be  installed  on  the  IOT&E  aircraft, 
due  to  schedule  constraints. 

We  learned  within  the  last  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  Milestone  II  decision,  that 
the  operational  test  community  desired 
near-ORD  reliability  to  be  actually 
demonstrated  prior  to  entering  IOT&E. 
After  several  meetings  in  the  final  week, 
just  prior  to  the  DAB,  a  compromise  was 
reached  that  the  Comanche  would 
demonstrate  approximately  70  percent 
of  the  ORD  reliability  requirement  be¬ 
fore  entering  IOT&E. 

Lesson  Learned 

Establish  and  communicate  clear  and  con¬ 
cise  reliability  goals,  as  well  as  the  reliabil¬ 


ity  growth  methodology  to  be  used.  Ensure 
everyone  understands  how  reliability 
growth  curves  are  developed  and  used. 

There’s  Rest  At  the 
End  of  the  Day 

I  sincerely  hope  my  lessons  learned  will 
be  of  some  value  to  you,  and  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  Comanche  Program  Man¬ 
ager  in  the  first  of  this  series  of  articles, 
that  getting  through  a  successful  mile¬ 
stone  review  is  indeed  a  highly  reward¬ 
ing  experience  and  a  journey  that  I 
would  recommend  to  everyone.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you’re  going  to  make  that  trip  any¬ 
time  soon,  please  don’t  call  me.  I  think 
I’ll  stay  home  for  awhile. 


Editor’s  Note:  The  author  welcomes 
questions  or  comments  on  this  ar¬ 
ticle.  Contact  him  at  Charley. Read- 
ing@comanche.redstone.army.mil. 
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Program  Manager  magazine  is  now  free  to  all 
subscribers. 

Anyone  with  a  paid  subscription  through  GPO 
will  be  reimbursed  for  their  remaining  paid  sub¬ 
scription  in  due  time.  GPO  has  just  begun  the 
process  of  figuring  the  amount  of  money  re¬ 
maining  on  each  paid  subscription— by  hand. 
This  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  each  paid 
subscription  has  its  own  start  and  end  date— 
and  we  had  nearly  500  paid  subscribers.  We 
apologize  for  the  long  delay  in  this  reimburse¬ 
ment  by  GPO.  March-April  2000  should  have 
begun  your  free  subscription. 

All  paid  subscribers  were  automatically  added 
to  our  “free”  mailing  list. 

If  anyone  you  know  stopped  receiving  PM,  it 
may  be  because  a  nondeliverable  issue  was  re¬ 


turned  to  us,  perhaps  due  to  an  office  move. 
For  instance,  if  your  mailroom  or  postal  carrier 
does  not  forward  your  PM,  it  is  returned  to  us 
and  you  come  off  the  mailing  list.  If  we  did  not 
receive  your  renewal  request  during  our  manda¬ 
tory  renewal  period,  this  also  removed  you  from 
the  list. 

The  rumor  that  PM  is  no  longer  available  is  ob¬ 
viously  not  true.  Instead,  readers  are  now  able 
to  get  it  for  free! 

Anyone,  particularly  in  the  private  sector  or 
overseas,  interested  in  subscribing  to  PM  for 
free  can  subscribe  on  the  DSMC  home  page, 
using  a  home  or  work  address,  at 
http://www.dsmc.dsm.mil,  or  fax  a  request 
to  (703)  805-2917. 
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What  Right  Looks  Like 

Comanche  First  Army  Program  to  Use 
Analysis  of  Alternatives  (AoA)  Methodology 

MAJ.  JIMMY  DOWNS,  USA 


Comanche  was  the  first  Army  pro¬ 
gram  to  use  the  new  Analysis  of 
Alternatives,  or  AoA  methodol¬ 
ogy.  In  a  nutshell,  this  method¬ 
ology  combines  cost,  effective¬ 
ness,  programmatics,  risk,  and  item  level 
analysis.  The  resulting  integrated  picture 
is  presented  to  Army  and  DoD  decision 
makers  for  system  review  prior  to  Mile¬ 
stone  II. 

As  we,  the  Comanche  joint  study  teams, 
looked  at  each  other  across  the  confer¬ 
ence  table,  we  realized  we  had  never  been 
through  anything  like  this  before.  In  this 
article,  we  outline  our  experiences  and 
the  joint  study  teams’  methodology  for 
putting  together  a  successful  AoA. 

Building  the  Plan 

Since  AoAs  are  integrated  efforts,  our 
AoA  team  looked  for  something  that 
could  roll  up  commanders’  intent  and 
explain  the  overall  direction.  To  this  end, 
we  began  by  developing  and  charting  an 
overview  or  plan  describing  the  AoA  ef¬ 
fort  in  time  and  space  (Figure  1). 

Our  strategic  planning  team  had  to  as¬ 
semble  all  base  elements  that  would  pro¬ 
vide  the  analytical  underpinnings  for  sys¬ 
tem  analysis.  Figure  1  ultimately  became 
our  analytical  road  map,  spelling  out  the 
basics,  which  included:  Office  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  (OSD)/Department  of 
Army  (DA)  Guidance;  Training  and  Doc¬ 
trine  Command  (TRADOC)  Study  Plan; 
TRADOC  Analysis  Center  (TRAC)  Ex¬ 
perimentation  and  Simulation;  and  the 
Army  Materiel  Systems  Analysis  Activity 
(AMSAA)  —  supported  Cost  As  an  In¬ 
dependent  Variable  (CAIV)  and  Study 
Advisory  Group  (SAG)  review. 


To  buttress  the  road  map,  we  had  to  pro¬ 
vide  our  players  with  a  view'  of  the  long 
term  (Figure  2).  Our  team  had  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  the  Comanche  system  af¬ 
fected  other  systems;  to  that  end,  we  de¬ 
veloped  Figure  2  as  an  illustrative 
reference  and  example  only. 

The  road  map  developed  encompassed 
a  range  of  scenarios  designed  to  place 
the  system  in  multiple  environments, 
against  varied  threats,  over  a  variety  of 
missions.  Comanche  was  consequently 
cast  in  many  settings  under  wide-rang¬ 
ing  conditions.  Previous  studies  selected 
very  few  scenarios  that  highlighted  and 
tested  the  system  of  interest  (to  the  ex¬ 
treme).  As  a  result,  much  time  was  spent 
criticizing  the  scenarios  rather  than  re¬ 
viewing  results.  Comanche’s  plan  in- 


FIGURE  1  Analytical  Road  flap 


eluded  a  spectrum  of  conflict  and 
across-the-board  scenarios. 

Although  all  agencies/principals  did  not 
agree  with  every  scenario,  there  were 
sufficient  scenarios  that  everyone  could 
find  at  least  one  to  support.  Scenario 
disagreements  were  eliminated,  and  ef¬ 
forts  were  focused  on  the  system. 

We  used  both  high-  and  low-resolution 
models  and  simulation  to  address 
Southwest  Asia,  Northeast  Asia,  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  Command  (EUCOM).  To  add 
depth,  we  provided  four  alternatives: 

AlXFRNATIYi  I 

The  current  OH-58D  and  AH-64D  fleet. 
Aiti  rnatiyf  2 

A  fleet  of  AFI-64D  and  RAH-66s. 


Analysis  of  Alternatives(AoA)  Path  to  Milestone  II 
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AoA  -  Milestone  II  Enablers 
Revolution  in  Models  and  Simulations 
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Senior  Advisory  Group  (SAG)  Multiple  Review 
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Downs  is  the  Comanche  Program  Office  lead  for  the  Analysis  of  Alternatives  at  Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala.  He  is  Level  III  cerified  in  the  Contracting  and  Purchasing 
career  field. 
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Alternative  3 

A  similar  fleet  of  AH-64D  and  RAH-66s, 
but  with  the  RAH-66  degraded  in  Rada 
Cross  Section  (RCS),  weight,  and  in¬ 
creased  maintenance  burden. 
Alternative  4 

In  addition  to  these  three  alternatives,  a 
fourth  alternative  concerning  a  Co¬ 
manche  and  Tactical  Unmanned  Aerial 
Vehicles  (TUAV)  mix  was  performed  in¬ 
dependently  under  the  Manned/Un- 
Manned  concept  exploration  project  by 
the  Training  and  Doctrine  Command. 

The  Comanche  analysis  incorporated 
multiple  techniques  for  collaboration. 
An  example  was  the  parametric  perfor¬ 
mance  analysis  and  combat  models.  The 
parametric  analysis  compared  system 
performance  capabilities  (generally  key 
parameters  that  would  show  in  the  com¬ 
bat  models)  with  an  explanation  of  what 
this  might  mean  in  the  combat  models; 
then  combat  model  results  were  pro¬ 
vided  that  were  consistent  with  the 
parametrics.  Each  method  served  to 
strengthen  the  results  of  the  other. 

Initial  key  interaction  occurred  between 
OSD,  DA,  the  Program  Manager  (PM), 
and  TRADOC .  The  group  reviewed/de¬ 
veloped  the  Comanche  AoA  Blue  Book 
and  Comanche  AoA  Reference  Docu¬ 
ment.  These  sources  provided  potential 
alternatives  previously  considered  and 
helped  narrow  the  field  to  those  of  DA 
and  OSD  interest.  From  these  docu¬ 
ments,  we  developed  a  synchronization 
matrix  to  ensure  all  contributors  un¬ 
derstood  their  roles,  deliverables,  and 
timelines. 

Avoiding  "We"  vs.  "They" 

The  best  Strategic  Plan  is  meaningless 
unless  executed  by  persistent  team  play¬ 
ers  (Figure  3). 

TRADOC  provided  an  independent 
agency  (TRAC)  as  study  lead  for  this 
new  AoA  process.  Nevertheless,  in  order 
to  execute,  the  PM  shop  had  to  recruit, 
train,  and  retain  the  right  personnel.  In 
this  regard,  we  began  by  finding  per¬ 
sonnel  who  knew  the  ropes  and  had 
been  through  a  similar  process.  We 
searched  the  data  banks  and  found  sev¬ 
eral  retired  cavalrymen  who  had  con¬ 


ducted  similar  reviews  in  the  late  1980s 
for  Army  Gen.  John  Foss  and  former 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Maxwell  Thur¬ 
man.  The  “old  Cavalrymen”  suggested 
plan  improvements  and  modifications 
and  provided  a  road  map  for  success. 
With  a  clear  view  of  the  requirement,  we 
set  about  recruiting  the  team. 

This  new  methodology  incorporated 
Army  Staff  (ARSTAFF)/OSD,  and  Joint 
Staff  representation  throughout  the 
process.  Accordingly,  OSD  Program 
Analysis  and  Evaluation  (PA&E)  led  the 
AoA  work  group  (with  members  from 
OSD,  Army,  and  the  Joint  Staff)  and  re¬ 
viewed  the  analysis.  The  analysis  work 
was  done  by  the  Army  specifically  TRAC 
Leavenworth,  TRAC  White  Sands  Mis¬ 
sile  Range  (WSMR),  and  TRAC-Lee  with 
help  from  the  program  office  and  user 
involvement  from  Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 
AMSAA  provided  overall  support  to  the 
AoA 

An  AoA  requires  tactical/operational  and 
strategic  subject  matter  experts  (SME), 
TRADOC  provided  SME  support  from 
its  schools  and  centers.  We  found  many 
of  these  among  the  TRADOC  System 
Manager  (TSM)— Comanche  Early  Op¬ 
erational  Capability  unit  and  in  the  Di¬ 
rectorate  of  Training  Doctrine  and  Sim¬ 
ulation  (DOTDS),  Fort  Rucker.  We  also 
recruited  SME  help  from  the  contractor 
world,  specifically  personnel  to  assist 
with  operational  planning  and  force 
structure  issues  at  corps,  division, 
brigade,  and  battalion  levels.  We  called 
AMSAA  for  help  with  CAIV  analysis. 
TRADOC  provided  combat  model  and 
simulation  teams  from  TRAC  and  the 


Air  Maneuver  Battle  Lab  (AMBL).  We 
augmented  both  AMSAA  and  AMBL 
model  and  simulation  support  with  con¬ 
tractors  (Boeing,  Sikorsky  and  others). 

Establishing  Communications 

The  Comanche  study  was  conducted  on 
an  accelerated  schedule,  and  the  initial 
In  Process  Reviews  can  best  be  charac¬ 
terized  as  “interesting.”  Clearly,  we  had 
a  disparate  group  who  individually  had 
little  stake  in  the  outcome.  Establishing 
clear  communications  and  developing  a 
team  were  paramount.  Collectively,  we 
cured  the  inherent  “we  vs.  they”  issues 
by  insisting  on  team  stability  through¬ 
out  the  effort.  Our  aim  was  to  make  each 
part  of  the  team  feel  responsible  for  the 
whole  effort. 

In  this  regard  we  began  a  vigorous 
process  of  inclusion.  The  AoA  working 
group  met  at  least  once  monthly;  and 
the  Council  of  Colonels  and  the  SAG 
met  every  six  to  eight  weeks.  These 
groups  reviewed  progress  of  the  analy¬ 
sis  and  provided  guidance  to  redirect  ef¬ 
forts  and  resolve  problems  along  the  way. 

We  found  that  we  could  not  wait  for  the 
scheduled  meetings  to  resolve  the  many 
“showstopper”  issues  that  cropped  up. 
E-mail  messages  seemed  to  breed  con¬ 
tempt  when  relied  on  exclusively  and 
added  an  impersonal  quality  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  We  found  video  teleconferencing 
useful  but  not  readily  available  to  all  par¬ 
ties.  During  the  AMSAA-supported  CAIV 
analysis,  we  discovered  our  best  means 
(besides  temporary  duty  [TDY]  travel) 
of  keeping  the  team  together  turned  out 
to  be  phone  conferences  set  up  for  group 


FIGURE  2  END  Performance  Trends  (All  Programs) 
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1-800  call-in.  This  kepi  things  personal 
and  tended  to  make  players  accept  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  specific  actions.  Our 
follow-up  and  mission  execution  in¬ 
creased  dramatically  when  we  began 
this  effort. 

On-site  TDY  trips  were  also  essential.  We 
had  to  reallocate  funds  for  travel  to  en¬ 
sure  the  many  moving  parts  of  the  AoA 
were  synchronized  and  completed  in  a 
timely  manner.  Frequent  reviews,  both 
formal  SAG  reviews  and  deskside  reviews 
with  all  parties  (OSD,  Army  Joint  Staff), 
were  conducted  to  expose  the  emerging 
results  and  gauge  the  audience  reaction. 
These  reviews  were  also  used  to  develop 
formal  presentations,  and  allowed  the 
SAG  members  to  formulate  questions 
for  discussion  (all  parties).  Additionally, 
this  process  helped  scope  the  analysis. 
When  sufficient  information  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  “scratch  the  itch,”  that  partic¬ 
ular  issue  was  considered  resolved,  and 
the  workforce  was  directed  to  focus  on 
the  other  outstanding  issues. 

Involvement 

Frequently  scheduled  briefings  allowed 
us  to  bring  the  ultimate  customer  (OSD) 
into  the  process.  Now,  rather  than  being 
critics  of  the  final  product,  OSD  was  in¬ 
volved  in  development  of  the  product 


(the  good ,  the  bad ,  and  the  ugly)  as  par¬ 
ticipants.  These  meetings  helped  form 
a  basis  for  follow-on  analysis  and  allowed 
us  to  separate  any  issues  of  interest  from 
those  not  specifically  pertinent. 

The  study  director,  empowered  by  the 
SAG,  was  the  central  figure  responsible 
for  total  product  deliver}'  to  the  SAG.  Pre¬ 
sentation  was  orchestrated  to  present 
the  results  of  multiple  efforts  in  a  coor¬ 
dinated  consistent  manner,  to  show  a 
single  effort  rather  than  multiple  efforts. 
This  required  a  single  ringmaster  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  divergent  efforts,  coordi¬ 
nate  the  efforts,  and  orchestrate  the  pre¬ 
sentations  during  the  SAGs. 

A  nonbiased  study  director  assists  the 
AoA  by  providing  “just  the  facts”  and  not 
hype.  It’s  easier  for  the  audience  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  “fourfold  increase  in  performance” 
than  “a  400  percent  increase  in  perfor¬ 
mance.”  Some  past  studies  highlighted 
unique  events  that  were  usually  driven 
by  the  law  of  small  numbers  (i.e.,  1,800 
percent  reduction  in  losses  or  .2  losses 
compared  to  3.8  losses  with  only  one 
occurrence).  The  Comanche  results  were 
carefully  screened  to  prevent  overstate¬ 
ment  of  unique  events  and  to  qualify  re¬ 
sults  with  statistical  significance  and  rel¬ 
ative  numbers. 


Nevertheless,  the  PM  shop  had  to  en¬ 
sure  that  the  study  director  received  the 
required  data  and  that  all  elements  of 
the  team  were  responsive  to  his  needs. 
When  the  study  director  required  team 
member  support,  the  PM  shop  followed 
up.  Each  team  member  had  to  justify  his 
or  her  product  to  the  study  director  be¬ 
fore  the  SAG  reviewed  the  item.  This 
weeded  out  a  lot  of  minor  issues  and  ul¬ 
timately  resulted  in  a  positive  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Arm)'  Review  Council 
(ASARC)  and  Defense  Acquisition  Board. 

Output 

After  a  year  of  concentrated  effort,  study, 
analysis,  and  commitment  on  the  part 
of  our  team,  \vc  developed  the  following 
findings,  which  represent  a  consensus 
of  all  agencies  involved  in  the  AoA  cl  fort. 
Operationally,  the  Comanche  alterna¬ 
tives  provide  an  improvement  in  force 
effectiveness  and  survivability  in  all  cases. 

•  Comanche  Alternatives  2  and  3  high¬ 
lighted  earlier  in  this  article,  cost  about 
$10  billion  more,  the  lion’s  share  of 
which  is  the  actual  production  costs 
of  a  new  aircraft. 

•  The  Comanche  force  displayed  more 
proactive  and  deliberate  engagements 
at  higher  Operational  Tempo  (OP 
TEMPO). 

•  Comanche  provided  improved  detec¬ 
tion  times  and  ranges,  which  allowed 
man\r  battles  to  be  brought  to  a  deci¬ 
sive  conclusion  sooner. 

•  Comanche  forces  achieved  earlier  de¬ 
tection  at  greater  ranges  permitting 
more  use  of  artillery,  the  Multiple 
Launch  Rocket  System  (MLRS),  and 
other  supporting  fires. 

•  Comanche,  augmented  by  TUAVs,  re¬ 
duced  the  overall  blue  losses  and  col¬ 
lateral  damage. 

•  Comanche  alternatives  had  enhanced 
reliability,  availability,  and  maintain¬ 
ability  at  lower  personnel  cost,  in¬ 
cluding  the  degraded  Comanche  al¬ 
ternative. 


Editor’s  Note:  The  author  welcomes 
questions  or  comments  on  this  arti¬ 
cle.  Contact  him  at  Jim  my.  Downs 
@comanchc.  redstonc.ariuy.mil. 
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FIGURE  3  Comanche  AoA  Study  Task  Organization 
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JECPO  Receives 
E-Gov  Pioneer  Award 


The  Joint  Electronic  Commerce  Pro¬ 
gram  Office  recently  received  the 
E-Government  Pioneer  Award  for 
striving  to  reduce  the  Department  of 
Defense’s  paper  files  and  modifying 
its  business  practices  to  include  electronic 
commerce  initiatives.  The  award  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Scottie  Knott,  Director,  JECPO,  by 
Robert  Mallet,  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  at  the  E-Gov  2000 
conference.  JECPO  was  one  of  only  20  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  to  receive  the  award. 

The  award  recognizes  all  JECPO  projects  in¬ 
cluding  the  central  contractor  registration, 
DoD  Business  Opportunities,  electronic  doc¬ 
ument  access,  wide  area  workflow-receipts 
and  acceptance,  the  DoD  electronic  mall, 
and  the  public  key  infrastructure.  The  award 
citation  honors  JECPO  “for  an  outstanding 
electronic  government  best  practice  appli¬ 
cation  that  has  streamlined  operations  and 
improved  government  services.” 

“By  harnessing  the  power  of  eBusiness, 
JECPO  has  successfully  launched  several 
projects  that  accelerate  the  application  of 
business  processes  within  DoD  while  lever¬ 
aging  commercial  technology,”  commented 
Scottie  Knott,  Director,  JECPO. 

JECPO  was  part  of  the  1997  Defense  Reform 
Initiative.  Formed  in  January  1998,  JECPO 


is  organized  under  both  the  Defense  Logis¬ 
tics  Agency  and  Defense  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  Agency  and  is  provided  policy  and 
oversight  from  the  DoD  Chief  Information 
Officer.  JECPO  has  a  charter  to  accelerate 
the  use  of  electronic  commerce  within  the 
Department.  It  brings  together  experts  from 
DoD’s  business  and  technology  arenas  to 
build  strategic  partnerships  with 
industry  in  electronic  commerce. 

The  E-Gov  Pioneer  Awards  recognize  fed¬ 
eral,  state,  and  local  leaders  who  have  de¬ 
veloped  innovative  electronic  government 
programs  that  increase  productivity,  save  lim¬ 
ited  resources,  and  improve  the  quality,  time¬ 
liness,  and  accuracy  of  citizen  services. 

The  Defense  Logistics  Agency  provides  sup¬ 
ply  support  and  technical  and  logistics  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  military  services  and  to  several 
civilian  agencies.  Headquartered  at  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.,  DLA  is  the  one  source  for  nearly 
every  consumable  item,  whether  for  combat 
readiness,  emergency  preparedness,  or 
day-to-day  operations. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  information  is  in  the 
public  domain  at  http://www.dla.mil/pub- 
lic_info/jecpoawd  .asp  on  the  World  Wide 
Web.  For  more  information,  call  Maria  Lloyd, 
(703)  765-6188. 
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Gansler  Testifies  Before  Congress  on 
Transformation  of  DoD  Logistics 

THE  HONORABLE  DR.  JACQUES  S.  GANSLER 

Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition,  Technology  and  Logistics) 

STATEMENT  BEFORE  THE 

HOUSE  ARMED  SERVICES  COMMITTEE  READINESS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
Logistics  Transformation  Hearing  •  June  27,  2000 


Editor’s  Note:  This  information  is  in 
the  public  domain  at  http://www. 
acq.osd.mil/acqweb/usd/. 


Nr.  Chairman  and  Members  of 
the  Committee:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  today  to  report  to  you  on 
the  transformation  of  defense  logistics. 
1  have  submitted  a  prepared  statement 
for  the  record,  but  would  like  to  take  just 
a  few  minutes  to  express  some  of  my 
concerns  about  barriers  to  our  logistics 
reengineering  efforts  and  my  hopes  that 
we  can  somehow  accelerate  the  rate  of 
change  and  see  still  greater  results  in  the 
near  future. 

What  is  so  frustrating,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  we  are  dealing  with  achieving  the 
art  of  the  possible,  not  with  some  un¬ 
tried  and  untested,  “science  fiction”  vi¬ 
sion  of  a  logistics  support  system  of  the 
future.  What  we  are  trying  to  bring  about 
in  defense  logistics  has  already  been 
demonstrated  in  the  commercial  world. 
In  fact,  today,  you  can  log  on  to  the  In¬ 
ternet,  click  on  to  a  commercial  resource, 
choose  what  you  want,  place  an  order, 
check  its  availability,  purchase  it,  track 
its  progress  from  the  warehouse  to  your 
door,  and  have  greater  than  99  percent 
confidence  that  it  will  arrive  at  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time. 

The  result  of  advances  in  information 
technology  in  the  commercial  world  has 
been  a  new  era  of  high  customer  satis¬ 
faction  and  vastly  improved  perfonnance 
at  much  lower  cost.  In  defense  logistics, 
however,  such  advances  are  more  apt  to 
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move  at  a  snail’s  pace,  largely  due  to  in¬ 
stitutional  resistance,  outdated  systems, 
and  numbing  bureaucratic  delays. 

A  Vicious  Cycle 

Our  equipment  is  aging.  Wc  cannot  re¬ 
place  much  of  that  equipment  in  the 
near  future.  Consequently,  our  Opera¬ 
tions  and  Maintenance  [O&M]  costs  will 
continue  to  escalate.  This  results  in  re¬ 
duced  readiness  —yet  at  increasing  costs. 
And,  unless  we  reverse  the  trend  quickly 
and  deliberately,  we  face  what  1  have  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “death  spiral”  —  a  situation 
where  reduced  readiness  requires  us  to 
keep  removing  more  and  more  dollars 
from  equipment  modernization  and 
putting  it  into  daily  O&M,  thus  further 
delaying  modernization,  causing  the 
aging  equipment  to  be  over-used,  fur¬ 
ther  reducing  readiness,  and  increasing 
O&M  —  a  vicious  circle. 

Wc  now  have  approximately  1.25  mil¬ 
lion  DoD  personnel  in  logistics.  We 
spend  around  $80  billion  on  logistics 
support;  and,  in  spite  of  these  resources, 
we  still  fail  to  do  a  world-class  job  in  de¬ 
pendability,  responsiveness,  or  costs. 
However,  our  vision  of  world-class  de¬ 
fense  logistics  —  encouraged  by  the  re¬ 
ality  of  world-class  commercial  support 
systems  —  sustains  us  in  our  determi¬ 
nation  that  we  can  —  and  must  —  make 
our  logistics  transformation  happen. 

Having  said  all  this,  what  is  our  strategy 
for  making  our  vision  a  reality? 

Attack  0&n  Costs 

First,  wc  must  directly  attack  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  large  and  increasing  Operational 
and  Maintenance  costs  on  our  aging 
legacy  equipment.  To  do  this,  the  Joint 


Staff,  Military  Departments,  Defense  Lo¬ 
gistics  Agency,  and  our  Transportation 
Command  are  pursuing  a  multitude  of 
initiatives,  including  30  Pilot  Programs 
that  are  designed  to  improve  support  of 
our  existing  weapons  systems  and  pro¬ 
vide  increased  reliability  to  our  aging 
equipment. 

Deploy  Transformed 
Logistics  System 

Second,  and  in  parallel  with  the  initia¬ 
tives  designed  to  improve  current  Op¬ 
eration  and  Maintenance  Costs,  is  the 
urgent  need  to  deploy  a  responsive,  de¬ 
pendable,  efficient,  and  effective  trans¬ 
formed  logistics  system.  This  must  begin 
with  a  specific  strategy;  here,  we  have  es¬ 
tablished  a  focused  Logistics  Strategic 
Plan  and  a  set  of  actions  and  metrics  to 
implement  it  and  measure  its  perfor¬ 
mance.  Two  key  elements  of  our  strat¬ 
egy  are  the  implementation  of  an  over¬ 
all  21st  century  logistics  architecture  and, 
most  important,  a  modern  logistics  in¬ 
formation  system  —one  that  will  provide 
for  our  unique  defense  requirements 
what  is  already  in  place  and  working  well 
in  the  commercial  world.  My  prepared 
statement  discusses  these  initiatives  in 
some  detail.  This  modern  information 
system  will  improve  the  speed  and  pre¬ 
cision  of  our  logistics  capabilities  through 
improved  situational  awareness.  Devel¬ 
oping  such  a  modern  logistics  informa¬ 
tion  system  is  absolutely  critical  to  our 
success. 

Apply  Lessons  Learned 
From  Pilot  Programs 

Lastly,  we  must  apply  all  the  positive 
lessons  learned  from  our  Pilot  Programs 
widely  and  rapidly  across  all  of  our  sys¬ 
tems.  Our  intent  has  been  to  explore 
multiple  strategies  in  these  programs  so 
that  the  Services  can  tailor  product  sup- 
port  principles  to  meet  their  specific 
needs. 

Why  Not  100  Percent? 

During  the  past  three  years,  we  have 
achieved  some  dramatic  improvement 
in  our  logistics  performance.  Average  lo¬ 
gistics  response  time  (from  requisition 
to  receipt  of  material)  has  been  reduced 
from  36  days  to  14  days.  Secondary  in¬ 
ventory  item  levels  have  been  reduced 


by  $11  billion.  And  in-storage  asset  vis¬ 
ibility  has  increased  from  50  percent  to 
94  percent. 

But  why  not  essentially  100  percent  — 
as  is  achieved  by  world-class  operations 
today?  And  why  not  response  times  of 
five  days  —  with  high  confidence  on  all 
deliveries?  Again,  such  numbers  are  achiev¬ 
able.  Clearly,  we  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go.  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Eric  Shin- 
seki  has  stated  that  there  cannot  be  an 
Army  transformation  without  a  logistics 
transformation.  His  vision  for  the  trans¬ 
formed  Army  envisions  rapid  deploy¬ 
ment  of  a  brigade  within  96  hours  and 
five  divisions  within  30  days.  Clearly,  a 
logistics  system  that  still  requires  an  av¬ 
erage  of  14  days’  response  time  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  such  a  rapid  mobility 
concept. 

Our  specific  initiatives  and  goals,  there¬ 
fore,  call  for  modern  information  sys¬ 
tems,  such  as  the  Army’s  Log  Mod  con¬ 
cept;  total  asset  visibility;  and  a  system 
that  focuses  on  the  customer’s  needs, 
not  our  capabilities.  Speed  and  de¬ 
pendability  are  what  our  warfighter  re¬ 
quires  —foxhole  to  factory  to  foxhole  — 
and  we  must  meet  those  needs. 

Using  market  forces,  through  competi¬ 
tive  sourcing,  can  help  us  meet  those 
needs  with  both  greater  performance 
and  lower  costs.  (In  fact,  we’ve  been  find¬ 
ing  savings  of  more  than  30  percent,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  the  winner  is  the 
public  or  the  private  sector.)  We  can  ex¬ 
pand  the  use  of  competitively  sourced 
support  for  both  new  and  legacy  sys¬ 
tems;  expand  our  partnering  arrange¬ 
ments;  improve  reliability  and  sustain¬ 
ability  through  continuous  technology 
refreshment;  expand  the  use  of  prime 
vendor  and  virtual  prime  vendor  sup¬ 
port;  reengineer  our  financial  processes; 
improve  the  integration  of  our  supply 
chains;  and  create  complementary/in- 
teroperable  information  systems,  taking 
advantage  of  what  is  easily  available  in 
the  commercial  world. 

It's  the  Warfighter 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
we  can  do  a  world-class  job  in  logistics 
support.  It’s  our  responsibility  both  to 


the  warfighter  and  to  the  taxpayer.  I  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that  logistics  carries  an 
annual  price  tag  of  around  $80  billion. 
Surely,  this  is  fertile  ground  for  both  im¬ 
proved  performance  and  for  substantial 
cost  savings.  Most  important,  however, 
is  our  commitment  to  the  warfighter.  The 
warfighter  relies  on  us  for  the  weapons 
to  fight  with,  the  ammunition  for  those 
weapons,  the  trucks  to  carry  those 
weapons  and  ammunition,  and  100  per¬ 
cent  confidence  that  those  systems  and 
their  support  will  be  there  on  time  and 
in  good  order.  The  warfighter  deserves 
nothing  less  and  we  can  promise  noth¬ 
ing  less. 

We  clearly  need  your  help  in  the  future, 
as  we  have  in  the  past,  if  we  are  to  be 
successful.  Your  commitment  to  the 
warfighter  is  nothing  less  than  ours,  and 
we  appreciate  your  support.  I  look  for¬ 
ward  to  continuing  to  work  with  you  to 
make  this  happen. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Inside  DSMC 


Mavy  Capt.  Conoway  Halsall  joined 
the  DSMC  staff  as  Director,  School 
of  Program  Management,  and  Man¬ 
ager,  Advanced  Program  Management 
Course,  effective  July  1,  2000.  Halsall 
comes  to  the  College  from  Naval  Sea  Sys¬ 
tems  Command,  where  he  was  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Aircraft  Carrier  Refueling  Com¬ 
plex  Overhauls.  A  1978  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  he  holds  a  Mas¬ 
ter’s  Degree  in  Nuclear  Engineering,  and 
he  has  a  proven  sub-specialty  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  management. 
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RICHARD  KWATNOSKI 


Defense  Nk^lectoiniic?. 

What's  It  All  About? 

The  Defense  Microelectronics  Activ¬ 
ity  (DMEA)  provides  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  microelectronics  obso¬ 
lescence.  The  Department  of  Defense 
increasingly  relies  on  the  use  of 
“smart”  weapon  systems.  The  com¬ 
ponents  that  make  these  systems 
smart  are  the  complex  microelec¬ 
tronics  devices  that  form  their  “brain.” 
Micro-electronics  technologies  are  ex¬ 
tremely  dynamic  and  now  become 
obsolete  every  18  months.  This  makes 
microelectronics  the  main  factor  dri¬ 
ving  DoD  systems  obsolescence  and 
mission  degradation.  Advanced  tech¬ 
nologies  extend  the  life  of  weapon 
systems  by  improving  their  reliability 
and  maintainability  while  addressing 
the  problem  of  diminishing  manu¬ 
facturing  sources.  The  DMEA,  located 
in  Sacramento  Calif.,  is  under  the  au¬ 
thority,  direction,  and  control  of  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Logistics  and  Materiel  Readiness. 


The  DMEA  Executive  Agent  for  Di¬ 
minishing  Manufacturing  Sour¬ 
ces  recently  approached  the 
DSMC  international  faculty  seek¬ 
ing  advice  and  assistance  with  a 
unique  international  acquisition  prob¬ 
lem.  DMEA  believed  it  to  be  in  their  in¬ 
terest  to  engage  in  international  part¬ 
nering  arrangements,  one  of  the  most 


Kwatnoski  is  the  Director  of  International  Acquisition  Courses,  School  of  Program  Management  Division,  DSMC.  A  member  of  the  Defense  Acquisition  Corps,  he  is 
Level  Ill-certified  in  the  Program  Management  career  field. 
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likely  partners  being  a  NATO  Agency. 
Dealing  with  a  NATO  Agency  can  add 
complexities  beyond  those  normally  en¬ 
countered  when  dealing  with  a  single 
NATO  nation. 

After  several  informal  discussions  be¬ 
tween  the  Defense  Systems  Management 
College  (DSMC)  and  DMEA,  we  decided 
upon  conducting  a  focused,  tailored 
workshop  for  a  small  number  of  key 


DMEA  personnel,  similar  to  our  exist¬ 
ing  Advanced  International  Management 
Workshop  (AIMW/PMT  304). 

Contracting 

DSMC  contracts  for  certain  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  portions  of  AIMW  with  Jerry 
A.  Cooke  &  Associates.  Since  DMEA 
desired  a  variant  of  AIMW,  we  were 
able  to  engage  the  contractor  by  mod¬ 
ifying  our  existing  AIMW  contract. 
DSMC’s  Contracting  &  Logistics  Op¬ 
erations  Department,  along  with  the 
Fort  Belvoir  Contracting  Officer,  were 
especially  efficient  in  placing  the 
necessary  contract  modification.  In  a 
matter  of  a  few  short  weeks,  the 
DSMC/contractor  team  was  able  to  de¬ 
sign  the  workshop  for  DMEA  and  place 
the  contract  modification. 

Design 

The  final  workshop  design  involved 
DSMC  educational  oversight  and  lec¬ 
tures  on  international  negotiation  and 
ethics  in  international  programs.  The 
contractor  addressed  die  specialized  top¬ 
ics  of  the  Memorandum  of  Under¬ 
standing  (international  project  agree- 


assignments,  which  they  completed 
around  midnight  and  submitted  elec¬ 
tronically  to  be  reviewed  by  the  instruc¬ 
tor/ contractor.  By  the  start  of  the  work¬ 
shop  each  morning,  the  DMEA-reviewed 
products  served  as  the  basis  for  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  day.  At  the  completion  of  the 
workshop,  the  DMEA  team  departed 
from  DSMC  with  valuable  products  nec¬ 
essary  for  continuing  their  international 
partnering  activities.  These  products 
were: 

•  A  Summary  Statement  of  Intent  to 
submit  for  authorization  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  an  international  agreement. 

•  A  draft  Memorandum  of  Under¬ 
standing  suitable  for  use  with  a  NATO 
Agency. 

•  A  matrix  of  vehicles  for  international 
activity  highlighting  the  differing  legal 
frameworks  and  financial  flows  with 
each  approach. 

Smart  Business  20/20 

The  Defense  Acquisition  University 
(DAU)  business  plan  for  2000-2001, 
Smart  Business  20/20 ,  encompasses  five 
goals  required  to  turn  the  DAU  vision 


their  interest  to  engage 


ment),  the  Cooperative  Research  and 
Development  Agreement  (CRADA),  and 
the  Summary  Statement  of  Intent  (the 
U.S.  internal  documentation  necessary 
to  initiate  international  negotiation).  This 
core  effort  was  supplemented  by  a  guest 
lecture  by  the  Director  of  International 
Security  Programs  from  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Policy),  Susan  Lud- 
low-MacMurray,  accompanied  by  Chri¬ 
stina  Bromwell,  a  specialist  on  NATO  se¬ 
curity  matters. 

Participation 

Five  senior  officials  of  DMEA  participated 
in  the  workshop  and  prepared  several 
products  necessary  for  the  pending  in¬ 
ternational  partnering  activities.  It  was 
a  remarkably  intensive  three  days.  The 
DMEA  workshop  participants  were  given 


of  becoming  a  learning  resource  of 
choice  for  the  acquisition  community 
into  reality.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  DSMC 
was  able  to  provide  our  DMEA  customer 
what  they  needed,  when  and  where  they 
needed  it,  thus  meeting  Goal  No.  1  of  the 
DAU  business  plan. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  author  encourages 
readers  to  visit  the  DSMC  International 
Acquisition  Web  site  for  further  infor¬ 
mation  on  DSMC’s  complete  interna¬ 
tional  educational  program  at  http:// 
www.dsmc.dsm.mil/intemational/in- 
ternational.htm.  He  also  welcomes 
questions  or  comments  on  this  article. 
Contact  him  at  kwatnoski_rich@dau. 
mil.  For  more  information  on  the  De¬ 
fense  Microelectronics  Activity,  go  to 
www.sanders.com/atsp/dmea.htm. 
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JOIN  DSMCAA! 


ATTENTION 


Defense  Systems  Management 
College  Course  Graduates, 
Faculty,  and  Staff! 


Take  advantage  of  the  great  bene¬ 
fits  of  being  a  Defense  Systems 
Management  College  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation  member!  As  a  graduate 
of  any  DSMC  course,  you  are  el¬ 
igible  to  join  a  select  group  of  acquisi¬ 
tion  workforce  professionals  and  receive 
DSMCAA  benefits.  Your  benefits  as  a 
DSMCAA  member,  to  name  a  few,  in¬ 
clude: 

•  Addition  of  DSMCAA  membership  to 
your  resume. 

•  Increased  professional  networking  op¬ 
portunities  within  the  aquisition  work 


force  community 


More  links  to  other  professional  and 


social  organizations 


3  $  * 


vision  is  to  be  m 


•  Credit  toward  acquisition  workforce 
continuing  education  requirements 
by  attending  DSMCAA’s  Annual  Sym¬ 
posium. 

•  Satisfaction  of  supporting  a  value- 
added  organization. 

•  Current  infonnation  on  other  selected 
acquisition  subjects  and  issues  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  DSMCAA  Newsletter. 

•  Opportunities  to  demonstrate  profes¬ 
sional  expertise  through  publication 
of  articles  in  the  DSMCAA  Newsletter 
or  presentation  of  papers  during  the 
Annual  Symposium. 


Join  this  select  group  of  professional 


who  are  proud  of  their  achievements  as 


DSMC  graduates,  thankful  for  the  skills 


and  expertise  they  possess,  and  ready  to 


make  additional  contributions  to  the  se 
curity  and  progress  of  our  nation. 


Take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 


help  yourself  and  others.  Call  (703)  960 


6802  to  join  DSMCAA  or  complete  one 


of  the  forms  (opposite  page).  Mail  it  to 


the  address  shown.  To  learn  more  about 


DSMCAA  or  register  online  using  a  credit 


card ,  visi t  h  t tp :  // www.  d  sm c aa . org. 


exp 
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|  I  he  Rules  Have  Changed! 

e  You  have  a  new  chance  to  join  the  DSI1C  Alumni  Association! 

1  Short  course  graduates  gain  full  membership  status! 

|  The  benefits  of  DSMC  Alumni  Association  membership  have  increased.  Graduates  of  all  short  courses 
I  are  now  eligible  for  full  membership  status.  Take  advantage  of  this  new  opportunity  to  join  the  DSMC 
j  Alumni  Association  today! 


|  Ql  yr  $25°°  03  yr  $60°° 
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Fill  out  this  card  and  mail  witSi  a  check  to: 


DSMC  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
2550  HUNTINGTON  AVE  STE  202 
ALEXANDRIA  VA  22307 
Register  Online  at:  http://www.dsmcaa.org 


Rank/Title/Service . 

Company/Agency . 

Phone  (H) . 

(W) . Fax 
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Bernard  D.  Rostker,  PhD. 


Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Personnel  and  Readiness) 

Bernard  D.  Rostker  was  sworn  in  as  the  Under  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  for  Personnel  and  Readiness  on  May  23, 2000.  A  Pres¬ 
idential  appointee  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  he  is  the  Defense 
Secretary's  senior  policy  advisor  on  recruitment,  career  develop¬ 
ment,  pay  and  benefits  for  1 .4  million  active  duty  military  person¬ 
nel,  1.3  million  Guard  and  Reserve  personnel,  and  725,000  DoD 
civilians. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Personnel  and  Readiness 
oversees  the  $15  billion  Defense  Health  Program;  Defense  Com¬ 
missaries  and  Exchanges  with  $5  billion  in  annual  sales;  the  Defense 
Education  Activity,  which  supports  over  100,000  students;  and  the 
Defense  Equal  Opportunity  Management  Institute,  the  nation's  largest 
equal  opportunity  training  program.  Rostker  is  responsible  for  developing  policy  guid¬ 
ance  on  and  overseeing  the  state  of  our  armed  forces'  military  readiness. 

Prior  to  his  current  position,  Rostker  served  as  the  25th  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army  where  he  focused  on  fulfilling  the  statutory  responsibilities  for  recruiting,  orga¬ 
nizing,  supplying,  equipping,  training,  and  mobilizing  the  Army  and  managing  its  $64 
billion  annual  budget  and  more  than  1 .3  million  active  duty,  National  Guard,  Army 
Reserve,  and  civilian  personnel. 

For  the  four  years  prior  to  becoming  Under  Secretary,  Rostker  was  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs.  On  Nov.  12, 1996,  he  was  also 
named  Special  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Gulf  War  Illnesses. 
He  continues  in  this  assignment  and  is  responsible  for  coordinating  all  activities  re¬ 
lated  to  Department  of  Defense  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  causes  of  Gulf  War  ill¬ 
nesses. 

Rostker  received  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  New  York  University  in  1964 
where  he  was  a  Distinguished  Military  Graduate  of  the  ROTC  Program  and  commis¬ 
sioned  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Army  Reserve.  He  also  holds  Master’s  and  Doc¬ 
torate  degrees  in  Economics  from  Syracuse  University.  He  began  his  professional  ca¬ 
reer  in  1968  as  an  economist  in  the  Manpower  Requirements  Directorate  of  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Systems  Analysis.  He  left  government 
service  in  1970  and  moved  to  the  RAND  Corporation  where  he  was  a  research  econ¬ 
omist  and  the  Program  Director  of  the  Manpower  Personnel  and  Training  Program, 
a  personnel  studies  program  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  1977,  Rostker  returned  to  government  service  as  Principal  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs.  In  1979,  he  became  Di¬ 
rector  of  Selective  Service,  where  he  formulated  the  Selective  Service  Revitalization 
Plan.  Under  his  leadership,  the  first  mass  selective  service  registration  since  World 
War  II  was  executed,  and  almost  four  million  young  men  registered. 

Rostker  moved  to  the  Center  for  Naval  Analyses  in  1981  as  the  Director  for  the 
Navy's  Management  Program,  where  he  guided  the  development  of  a  research  and 
studies  program  examining  major  management  issues  within  the  Navy.  In  1983,  he 
joined  Systems  Research  and  Applications  Corporation  (SRA),  a  computer  software 
development  company,  as  the  Director,  Systems  Management  Division. 

In  December  1984,  Rostker  returned  to  RAND  to  help  establish  a  new  Army 
studies  and  analysis  center  —  called  The  Arroyo  Center  —  where  he  was  Program 
Director  of  the  Force  Development  and  Employment  Program  and  Associate  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Center.  In  January  1990,  Rostker  left  the  Arroyo  Center  and  assumed  the 
position  of  Director  of  the  Defense  Manpower  Research  Center  in  RAND's  National 
Defense  Research  Institute.  He  held  that  position  until  he  returned  to  government 
service  in  October  1994. 


pare  our  people  then  for  assignments  at 
that  level  and  for  further  advancement.” 

Accreditation 

Rostker  believes  that  the  DoD  institu¬ 
tions  that  educate  civilians,  whether  de¬ 
gree-granting  or  non-degree-granting, 
will  benefit  from  development  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  quality  control 
process.  He  said  his  goal  was  that  a  hun¬ 
dred  percent  of  institutions  achieve  ac¬ 
creditation  through  voluntary  accredi¬ 
tations,  whether  regional  accreditation 
or  through  the  professional  accredita¬ 
tion  process. 

Rostker  challenged  the  DoD  Chancel¬ 
lor  to  field  a  Web-based  reporting  sys¬ 
tem  by  next  year  to  implement  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  is  competitive  through  the 
Metrics  of  Excellence  Task  Force  and 
the  Working  Group  on  Academic  Re¬ 
sources.  He  wants  the  system  to  be  less 
burdensome,  and  it  should  allow  the 
collecting  and  sharing  of  data  and  in¬ 
formation.  His  ideas  on  change  cover 
four  areas: 

•  To  build  into  DoD’s  institutions  and 
programs  the  ability  to  adapt  to  change 
as  the  nature  of  the  Department’s  work 
changes.  Not  only  will  the  workforce 
change  over  the  next  years,  but  the 
whole  personnel  system  will  also 
change. 

•  To  serve  the  needs  of  DoD’s  managers. 

•  To  serve  the  needs  of  DoD’s  person¬ 
nel  system. 

•  To  be  flexible. 

In  conclusion,  Rostker  noted,  “Secretary 
Cohen  has  made  it  clear  he  wants  the 
Department  to  have  a  world-class  work¬ 
force.  He  expects  us  to  deliver  a  world- 
class  system  of  education,  training,  and 
professional  development  that  will  allow 
us  to  track  and  quickly  retain  the  best 
workers  —  the  best  people  —  to  help  us 
achieve  our  goals  in  the  twenty-first  cen¬ 
tury. 

“We  need  to  know  how  we  invest  our 
educational  and  professional  develop¬ 
ment  dollars  in  the  most  effective  way 
to  achieve  the  Secretary’s  goals.  That’s 
my  challenge,  I  want  to  make  that  your 
challenge.” 
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education  compared  to  that  of  military 
officers.  He  observed  that  civilians  are 
generally  expected  to  bring  with  them 
their  education  and  their  training.  And 
as  a  result,  the  Department  has  been 
slow  in  initiating  requirements  for  in- 
Service  education.  The  Department  of 
Defense,  however,  is  transforming  itself, 
according  to  Rostker,  “so  that  we  can  bet¬ 
ter  focus  on  those  areas  as  an  investment 
in  the  future.” 

Profiles  Within  the 
Civilian  Workforce 

“We  are  changing  radically  the  way  we 
think  about  careers  in  the  Civil  Service,” 
Rostker  said.  He  recognized  that  in  the 
past,  older  individuals  would  retain  se¬ 
nior  government  jobs,  whereas  the 
younger  individuals  would  retain  jobs  as 
contractors.  But  as  time  went  on,  when 
senior  government  jobs  became  avail¬ 
able,  it  was  the  younger  contractors  who 
were  competing  for  those  jobs.  This 
breaks  the  myth,  he  said,  that  people  in 
government  jobs  all  go  out  and  become 
contractors.  These  were  contractors  that 
wanted  to  come  in  and  be  government 
employees.  He  contends  that  we  have  to 
understand  these  patterns  as  we  move 
toward  the  future. 

Rostker  believes  effective  management 
is  key  to  working  toward  any  goal.  He 
explains  that  management  techniques 
of  succession  and  transition  are  the 
way  to  properly  understand  how  to 
bring  people  into  these  roles  and  how 
to  better  develop  employees.  He  also 
expressed  the  need  to  manage  the  tran¬ 
sition  of  retirees  and  new  personnel. 
“We’ll  have  a  very  difficult  situation 
over  the  next  ten  to  fifteen  years  as  this 
older  workforce  —  the  workforce  we 
largely  did  not  shape  in  the  19905- 
starts  retiring. 

“It  clearly  is  my  intention  to  sponsor  a 
DoD  instruction  that  establishes  acade¬ 
mic  quality  standards  for  all  of  our  ed¬ 
ucational  institutions,”  Rostker  contin¬ 
ued.  Standards  for  academic  quality,  he 
noted,  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  commu¬ 
nication  between  functional  sponsors 
and  the  educational  institutions  that  sup¬ 
port  them  in  developing  and  educating 
their  workforce. 


“We  have 
conducted  several 
studies  to 
determine 
competencies  that 
we  need  in  the 
future,  and  several 
more  themes  have 
emerged.  Our 
workforce  will 
need  to  be  better 
problem  solvers. 
We’ll  need  more 
advanced  skills.” 


—  Bernard  D.  Rostker 
USI)(P&R) 


“It  remains  clear,”  Rostker  said,  “that  we 
need  to  improve  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  functional  sponsors  and  their 
institutions.  Career  structures  are  tied 
to  the  need  to  create  institutions  of 
higher  learning  within  the  Department 
and  to  make  those  quality  institutions 
...  That’s  why  we  established  the  Office 
of  [DoD  Chancellor  of  Education].” 

Rostker  also  spoke  of  the  OSD-chartered 
Metrics  of  Excellence  Task  Force,  which 
will  measure  DoD’s  progress  toward  im¬ 
proving  civilian  education.  The  Task 
Force,  he  said,  will  establish  standards 
for  academic  quality  and  provide  a  basis 
for  reporting  on  resources  that  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  common  ground  for  under¬ 
standing,  measuring,  and  reporting  the 
perfonnance  of  institutions  that  arc  crit¬ 
ical  in  the  training  and  education  of  the 
workforce. 

“Most  of  our  DoD  educational  institu¬ 
tions  that  teach  civilians  (and  some  col¬ 
leges  from  the  professional  military  ed¬ 
ucation  system)  have  been  participating 
in  this  task  force,”  added  Rostker.  “We 
have  conducted  several  studies  to  de¬ 
termine  competencies  that  we  need  in 
the  future,  and  several  more  themes  have 
emerged.  Our  workforce  will  need  to  be 
better  problem  solvers.  We’ll  need  more 
advanced  skills.” 

Defense  Leadership  and 
Management  Program 

“In  1997  we  created  the  Defense  Lead¬ 
ership  and  Management  Program 
(DLAMP).  This  is  our  first  systematic 
Department-wide  approach  to  prepare 
our  next  generation  of  civilian  leaders.” 

The  DLAMP,  Rostker  explained,  requires 
a  one-year  rotational  assignment  and 
three  months  of  professional  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  senior  military  system.  It  also 
requires  advanced  graduate  courses  in 
subjects  relating  to  defense  leadership. 

“DLAMP  has  heightened  our  awareness 
of  the  need  for  similar  investments  in 
other  areas.  The  Defense  Science  Board 
has  recommended  that  we  build  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  be  a  preview,  where  we 
stress  courses  and  experiences  in  the 
GS-9  through  -12  levels  that  would  pre- 
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CIVILIAN  EDUCATION,  TRAINING,  AND 
CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 


Rostker  Tackles  Civilian  Education 

Quality  Initiatives  for  the  21st 
Century  —  Continuing  the  Dialogue 

SGT.  KENNETH  E.  LOWERY  II,  USA 


In  an  ever-changing  world  where  ad¬ 
vanced  technology  is  king,  prepa¬ 
ration  is  key  To  survive  in  today’s 
information-saturated  society,  one 
must  not  only  compete,  but  also 
keep  pace  and  excel.  Such  is  certainly 
true  for  Department  of  Defense  military 
and  civilian  employees.  For  military  per¬ 
sonnel,  on-the-job  training  comes  with 
the  territory  The  civilian  workforce,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  share  in  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Dr.  Bernard  D.  Rostker,  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Personnel  and  Readiness, 
in  a  recent  speech  at  the  Conference  on 
Civilian  Education  and  Professional  De¬ 
velopment  at  the  Naval  Medical  Center 
in  Bethesda,  Md.,  addressed  such  dif¬ 
ferences  and  introduced  new  ways  to 
“even  the  score,”  allowing  for  training 
and  progression  in  the  civilian  workforce. 

“Part  of  the  overall  equation  of  improv¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  our  defense  civil¬ 
ian  workforce  is  providing  professional 
development  and  career  management 
for  the  civilian  workforce,”  he  told  the 
large,  diversified  audience  of  military 
and  civilian  educators.  According  to  a 
Defense  Science  Board  report,  a  profes¬ 
sional  development  program  for  the  civil¬ 
ian  workforce  comparable  to  the  train¬ 
ing  and  education  provided  to  DoD’s 
military  officers  must  be  established. 
The  contention  is  that  DoD  must  de¬ 
velop  and  sharpen  the  civilian  workforce 
for  the  future  —  and  the  time  to  start  is 
today. 

Rostker  spoke  on  the  comparative  dif¬ 
ferences  between  civilian  training  and 


“We  need  to  know  how  we  invest  our 
educational  and  professional  development 
dollars  in  the  most  effective  way  to  achieve 
the  Secretary’s  goals.  That’s  my  challenge 
I  want  to  make  that  your  challenge.” 


— Bernard  D.  Rostker 


lowery  is  a  staff  writer  for  Program  Manager  magazine,  Defense  Acquisition  University  Press. 
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Program  Manager  Magazine  is  the 
ideal  forum  for  publishing  your 
next  article  on  acquisition  reform, 
acquisition  legislation,  or  acquisition  cur¬ 
rent  policies  and  practices.  You  are  the 
subject  matter  experts  - send  us  your  suc¬ 
cesses,  failures,  lessons  learned,  or  long- 
range  vision  for  what  may  or  may  not 
.  work  and  why.  In  the  process ,  gain  peer 
exposure  and  recognition  as  a  subject  mat- 
•  ter  expert  in  your  field.  We  want  to  hear 
|  from  you  and  your  associates  ~  today. 


Current  and  former  program  managers 

CEOs/CIOs 

Industry  executives 

DAU  faculty 

Current  and  former  DSMC  students 
Military  acquisition  leaders 
Previous  PM  and  ARQ  authors 
High-level  DoD  and  industry  executives 
Policy  makers 

Budget  and  finance  careerists 

Weapons  users  in  the  air,  in  the  field,  and  at  sea 


For  submission  guidelines  contact 
the  editor,  (703)  805-2892  or 
visit  our  Web  site  at:  http://www. 
dsmc.dsm.mil/pubs/articles.htm 


•  Hot  topics 

•  Lessons  learned 

•  Op-Ed  articles 

•  Reinventing  government 

•  Speeches  and  addresses  by  high-level  lecturers 

•  People  to  interview 

•  Acquisition  news 

•  Changing  acquisition  paradigms 

•  Commercial  business  practices 

•  Research  and  development 

•  Defense  industrial  base 

•  Acquisition  education 
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WHY  SHOULD  YOUR  COMPANY  SEND  IIS 
DEFENSE  INDUSTRY  EXECUTIVES  TO  DSMC’S 


TO  TRAIN  WITH  THEIR  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
COUNTERPARTS...TUmON  FREE! 


Now  defense  industry  executives  can  attend  the  Defense  Systems  Management  College  and  get  the  same 
defense  acquisition  management  education  as  Department  of  Defense  program  managers  and  their  staffs 
—  and  tuition  is  free  to  eligible  students.  The  14-week  PMT302  Advanced  Program  Management  Course 
is  held  at  the  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  campus  just  south  ofWashington,  D.C.  The  next  class  is  Feb.  5  —May  11, 
2001,  and  the  following  class  is  Aug.  13  —  Nov.  16,  2001.  For  more  information  on  this  course  or  30  other 
courses,  call  the  DAU  Registrar  at  1-888-284-4906  or  visit  the  DSMC  Home  Page  at 
http://www.dsmc.dsm.mil  to  view  the  DSMC  Course  Catalog  or  other  DSMC  publications. 

THE  DEFENSE  SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT  COLLEGE 
A  CAMPUS  OF  THE  DEFENSE  ACQUISITION  UNIVERSITY 
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JOINT  COOPERATION 


GuardRail  Pilot  Program  — 

A  Legacy  of  Teaming 

Rapid  Response  Information  Dominance 

MAJ.  STEVEN  WINTER,  USA  •  DAVID  E.  STERLING 


RC-12  Airborne  Reconnaissance  Aircraft 
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Ever  since  industry  proved  the 
value  of  life  cycle  cost  analysis, 
which  is  a  method  of  calculating 
the  cost  of  a  system  over  its  en¬ 
tire  life  span,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  consistently  encouraged  the 
Services  to  take  the  same  pragmatic  ap¬ 
proach  to  weapon  system  development. 
In  fact,  the  1998  Defense  Authorization 
Act  mandated  the  use  of  such  creative 
ideas  to  reduce  the  total  ownership  costs 
of  key  combat  systems  through  innova¬ 
tion. 

The  Army’s  Total  Ownership  Cost  Re¬ 
duction  (TOCR)  Program  is  part  of  a 
continuing  success  story  in  responding 
to  this  challenge.  Reducing  costs  and 
ensuring  the  highest  return  on  over¬ 
stressed  and  limited  defense  dollars  has 
become  the  mantra  for  Service  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Executives.  The  Army’s  GuardRail/ 
Common  Sensor  (GR/CS)  program  has 
now  joined  the  list  of  major  system  de¬ 
velopments  to  follow  the  TOCR  model. 

GR/CS  is  a  Corps-level  airborne  Signal 
Intelligence  (SIGINT)  collection  and  lo¬ 
cation  system  capable  of  providing  tac¬ 
tical  commanders  near-real-time  target¬ 
ing  information.  Emphasizing  Deep 
Battle  and  Follow-on  Forces  Attack  sup¬ 
port,  the  Army  has  fielded  four  separate 
battalions,  all  featuring  different  tech¬ 
nologies  but  with  similar  configuration. 
All  of  the  units  integrate  SIGINT,  Com¬ 
munications  Intelligence,  and  Electronic 
Intelligence  reporting;  enhanced  signal 
classification  and  recognition;  fast  di¬ 
rection  finding;  and  precision  emitter  lo¬ 


cation  through  a  combination  of  air¬ 
borne  sensors  and  ground  processing 
equipment. 

GuardRail  Concept  of  Operations 

The  airborne  component  consists  of  RC- 
12D/H/K/N/P/Q,  which  normally  fly 
operational  missions  in  sets  of  three  air¬ 
craft.  They  send  infonnation  in  real-time 
through  three  dedicated  wideband  in¬ 
teroperable  data  links  to  four  integrated- 
processing  facility  vans. 

The  vans  make  up  the  heart  of  the 
ground  component,  which  also  includes 
a  complete  array  of  support  equipment. 
Two  types  of  terminals  complete  the 
business  end  of  operations,  including 
Satellite  Communications  and  Joint  Tac¬ 
tical  Terminals.  But,  multiple  mainte¬ 
nance  vans,  high-capacity  electric  power 
generators,  and  multiple  movers  make 


this  a  total  transportable  intelligence 
gathering  and  distributing  asset. 

Each  of  the  four  units’  baselines  is  dif¬ 
ferent  because  of  the  efforts  at  the  time 
of  development  to  meet  the  continuously 
evolving  threat  environment  each  has 
been  tasked  to  satisfy.  The  technology 
insertions  employed  in  the  respective 
systems  employ  processing  and  soft  ware 
differences  that  have  created  a  signifi¬ 
cant  sustainment  challenge  to  Army 
managers  at  all  levels.  Consequently,  this 
low-density,  high-value  system  docs  not 
fit  neatly  into  the  normal  Army  support 
structure. 

All  GR/CS  systems  arc  currently  man¬ 
aged  by  the  Product  Manager  Aerial 
Common  Sensor  (PM/ACS),  under  the 
Program  Executive  Office  for  Intelligence, 
Electronic  Warfare,  and  Sensors  (PEO 


Winter  is  the  Assistant  Product  Manager  for  the  GuardRail  Common  Sensor  System  for  PM  Aerial  Common  Sensor,  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.  He  holds  an  M.S.  in  Ad¬ 
ministration  from  Central  Michigan  University  and  a  B.S.PE  from  the  University  of  Colorado.  Sterling  is  a  vice  president  of  Adroit  Systems,  Inc.,  responsible  for  cor¬ 
porate  strategy  and  supervising  analysis  efforts  dealing  with  applications  of  Intelligence,  Surveillance,  and  Reconnaissance  systems  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
He  holds  an  M.S.E.E.  from  Stanford  University  and  a  B.S.E.E  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 
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DoD  photos 


Integrated  Processing  Facility  (IPF),  Hunter 


ihwcsrbj  oversight,  and  sustained  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Communications-Electron- 
ics  Command  (CECOM)  for  payload 
and  ground  equipment  and  Aviation 
Missile  and  Communications  for  aircraft. 
Starting  in  2009,  GR/ CS  will  begin  tran¬ 
sitioning  into  the  next  generation  air¬ 
borne  system  called  the  Aerial  Common 
Sensor  Program,  which  will  achieve  the 
ultimate  goal  of  continual,  rapid  response 
information  dominance  on  the  battle¬ 
field  for  land  component  commanders. 


Our  primary  goal 
is  to  continuously 
improve  our 
support  to  the 
soldiers.  I  view 
this  [GuardRail] 
program  as  an 
opportunity  to 
change  the  age- 
old  perspective  in 
which  life  cycle 
costs  are 
managed. 

— Victor  J.  Ferlise 
Deputy  to  the  CG,  CECOM 


Signing  of  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement  for  the  GuardRail  Pilot  Program. 


Photo  by  Greg  Brower 
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In  the  meantime,  the  challenge  of  man¬ 
aging  and  integrating  the  current  GR/CS 
units  to  meet  DoD  guidelines  for  im¬ 
proving  total  cost  management  goes  on. 
Because  senior  executives  realized  the 
lessons  learned  from  the  complex 
GR/CS  program  would  be  useful  to 
other  Army  systems,  they  created  the 
GR/CS  Pilot  Program.  The  bottom  line 
goals  for  this  program  are  to  develop  a 
tailored  systems  approach  that  will  use 
best  business  practices  and  strategies  to 
substantially  reduce  sustainment  and 
upgrade  costs. 

In  April,  Army  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  L. 
Nabors,  Commander  of  CECOM,  and 
Edward  T.  Bair,  PEO  1EW&S,  signed  a 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  jointly  es¬ 
tablishing  a  shared  sustainment  plan  for 
the  GuardRail  Pilot  Program.  The  key 
component  of  the  agreement  is  that  both 
organizations  will  establish  a  co-equal 
decision  authority  for  program  and  fi¬ 
nancial  management  of  GR/CS  sus¬ 
tainment  and  future  improvements 
through  a  series  of  focused  Integrated 
Product  Teams  (IPTs). 

Signing  the  llemorandum  of 
Agreement  for  the  GuardRail 
Pilot  Program 

“The  goal  of  this  jointl-  led  pilot  program 
[GuardRail/Common  Sensor]  is  all  about 
achieving  integrated  life  cycle  manage¬ 
ment,”  Bair  said.  “The  PM  Aerial  Com¬ 
mon  Sensor/ CECOM  team  has  always 
been  an  innovator  in  applying  state-of- 
the-art  technology  to  GuardRail  and  the 
Army’s  IEW  [Intelligence  and  Electronic 
Workfare]  collection  sensor  needs. 

“We’ve  achieved  many  technical  firsts  for 
any  DoD  Airborne  ISR  [Intelligence,  Sur¬ 
veillance  and  Reconnaissance]  capabil¬ 
ity ...  remote  operations  of  airborne  sig¬ 
nal  intelligence  sensors,  precision 
targeting  location  accuracy,  and  direct- 
air-to-satellite  relay  capabilities,”  Bair  con¬ 
tinued. 

“This  joint  PEO/ CECOM  initiative,  cod¬ 
ified  in  the  signing  of  this  Memorandum 
of  Agreement  is  all  about  our  continued 
commitment  to  active  teaming.  Teaming 
is  not  just  a  word.  It  is  all  about  trust, 
credibility,  candor,  respect,  mutual  ob¬ 


jectives,  and  being  measured  as  a  team 
on  results.  And,  this  pilot  program  will 
take  this  legacy  of  teaming  to  the  next 
level  of  efficient  as  well  as  effective  sup¬ 
port  to  our  warfighters,”  he  said. 

The  GR/CS  Pilot  Program  will  be  man¬ 
aged  through  an  IPT  structure  consist¬ 
ing  of  an  Executive  IPT,  an  Integrating 
IPT,  and  several  working  IPTs.  Each  of 
the  IPTs  will  be  empowered  to  make  de¬ 
cisions  and  recommend  changes  to  law, 
policy,  or  regulations  through  the  ap¬ 
propriate  chain  of  command.  While  se¬ 
nior  managers  at  the  executive  level  will 
provide  guidance  to  execute  the  imple¬ 
mentation  plan,  the  integrating  IPT  will 
directly  manage  the  transition  to  the  Pilot 
Program.  The  working  groups  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  research  and  analysis  needed  to 
develop  the  detailed  implementation  ac¬ 
tions. 

Changes  may  be  necessary  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  sustainment  and  upgrade  funding 
process.  The  Pilot  Program  has  its  own 
financial  and  management  authority  to 
accomplish  cradle-to-grave  support  of 
the  GR/CS  system,  which  could  conflict 
with  current  DoD  procedures.  Further¬ 
more,  managers  have  already  identified 


The  Defense  Acquisition  University  (DAU)  is 
restructuring  and  building  a  strategic  plan 
to  rethink  DoD's  business  processes, 
reduce  costs,  improve  efficiency,  and  prepare 
the  Acquisition,  Technology  and  Logistics 
Workforce  for  new  ways  of  doing  business. 

To  communicate  their  efforts,  DAU  has 
published  a  new  DAU  Fast-Track  Initiatives 
brochure,  which  details  how  the  University  in¬ 
tends  to  go  about  developing  new  ways  of 
doing  business.  These  initiatives,  once 
implemented,  should  lead  to  better  business 
practices  throughout  DoD.  Viewed  as  "The  Way 
Ahead  for  Acquisition  Training,”  the  DAU's  Fast- 
Track  Initiatives  include: 

•  Headquarters,  DAU  collocation  with  the  De¬ 
fense  Systems  Management  College  at  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va. 

•  Revision  of  PM  Training  Curriculum 
•  Critical  Thinking  and  Case-Based  Curriculum 
•  Faculty  Development  and  Currency 
•  Budget  Reassessment  and  Realignment 


potential  conflicts  with  Army  policy  on 
application  restrictions  for  continuous 
technology  refreshment  initiatives.  Ob¬ 
taining  waivers  to  permit  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  fielding  of  “best  solutions”  for 
software  and  hardware  initiatives  will  en¬ 
able  the  GR/CS  team  to  execute  a  robust 
TOCR  program. 

“This  close  partnership,  joint  coopera¬ 
tion,  and  teaming  between  CECOM  and 
the  PEO  enables  Team  C4IEWS  to  lever¬ 
age  the  rapid  advances  in  information 
technology  through  innovative  support 
concepts  and  to  ensure  the  highest  lev¬ 
els  of  service  while  maintaining  cost  ef¬ 
fectiveness,”  said  Victor  J .  Fcrlisc,  Deputy 
to  the  CECOM  Commanding  General. 

“Our  primary  goal  is  to  continuously 
improve  our  support  to  the  soldiers.  1 
view  this  program  as  an  opportunity  to 
change  the  age-old  perspective  in  which 
life  cycle  costs  are  managed.” 

Editor’s  Note:  The  authors  welcome 
questions  and  comments  on  this  article. 
Contact  Winter  at  Stephen.Winter@ie 
vs.monmouth.army.mil;  and  contact 
Sterling  at  dsterlin@alexandria. adroit, 
com. 


DAU  Publishes  Fast-Track  Initiatives 

•  Functional  Integrated  Process  Team/ 
Overarching  Integrated  Process  Team 
(FIPT/OIPT)  Jump-Start 

•  Supporting  the  new  "5000"  Changes 

•  Knowledge  Management 

•  Change  Management  Center 

•  Strategic  Alliances 

Through  improved  acquisition 
training  and  reorganization  of 
DAU  staff  functions,  DAU  wifi 
offer  the  DoD  acquisition  com¬ 
munity  an  acquisition  educa¬ 
tion,  training,  and  career  de¬ 
velopment  program  that 
meets  their  educational 
needs  well  into  the  21  st  cen- 
tury. 

For  Fast-Track  Initiatives 
progress,  visit  our  Web  site 

at  www.acq.osd.mil/dau  or 

call  Army  Col.  Joe  Johnson:  (703)  805-2140; 
DSN  655-2140. 
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Surfing  the  Net 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition,  Tech¬ 
nology  and  Logistics)  (USD[AT&L]) 

http://www.acq.osd.mil/ 

ACQWeb  offers  a  library  of  USD(A&T)  documents,  a 
means  to  view  streaming  videos,  and  jump  points  to 
many  other  valuable  sites. 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Acquisition  Reform)  (DUSD[AR]) 

http://www.acq.osd.mil/ar 

AR  news  and  events;  reference  library;  DUSD(AR)  or¬ 
ganizational  breakout;  acquisition  education  and  train¬ 
ing  policy  and  guidance. 

DoD  Inspector  General 

http://www.dodig.osd.mil/pubs/index.html 
Search  for  audit  and  evaluation  reports,  Inspector 
General  testimony,  and  planned  and  ongoing  audit 
projects  of  interest  to  the  acquisition  community. 

Deputy  Director,  Systems  Engineering,  USD 
(AT&L/IO/SE) 

httpy/www.acq.osd.mil/io/se/index.htm 
Systems  engineering  mission;  Defense  Acquisition 
Workforce  Improvement  Act  information,  training,  and 
related  sites;  information  on  key  areas  of  systems  en¬ 
gineering  responsibility. 

Defense  Acquisition  Deskbook 

http://www.deskbook.osd.mil 

Automated  acquisition  reference  tool  covering 

mandatory  and  discretionary  practices. 

Defense  Acquisition  University  (DAU) 

Http://www.osd.mil.dau 

DAU  Course  Catoalog,  course  schedule,  policy 
documnets  and  training  news  fro  the  Defense  Acqui¬ 
sition  Workforce. 

Defense  Acquisition  University  Virtual  Campus 

https://dau.fedworld.gov 

Take  DAU  courses  online  at  your  desk,  at  home,  at 
your  convenience! 

Acquisition  Reform  Communications  Center 
(ARCC) 

http://www.acq.osd.mil/dau/arcc 
Acquisition  Reform  training  opportunities  and  materi¬ 
als;  announcements  of  upcoming  Acquisition  Reform 
events,  and  Issues  Forum  for  discussion. 

Army  Acquisition  Corps  (AAC) 

http://dacm.sarda.army.mil 

News;  policy;  publications;  personnel  demo;  contacts; 
training  opportunities. 


Army  Acquisition 

httpy/www.acqnetsarda.amny.mil 
A-MART;  documents  library;  training  and  business  op¬ 
portunities;  past  performance;  paperless  contracting; 
labor  rates. 

Navy  Acquisition  Reform 

http://www.acq-ref.navy.mil/ 

Acquisition  policy  and  guidance;  World-Class 
Practices;  Acquisition  Center  of  Excellence;  training 
opportunities. 

Navy  Acquisition,  Research  and 
Development  Information  Center 

http://nardic.nrl.navy.mil 

News  and  announcements;  acronyms;  publications 
and  regulations;  technical  reports;  "Howto  Do  Busi¬ 
ness  with  the  Navy";  much  more! 

Naval  Sea  Systems  Command 

http://www.navsea.navy.mil/sea017/toc.htm 
Total  Ownership  Cost  (TOC);  documentation  and  pol¬ 
icy;  Reduction  Plan;  Implementation  Timeline;  TOC 
reporting  templates;  Frequently  Asked  Questions 
(FAQs). 

Navy  Acquisition  and  Business  Management 

http://www.abm.nda.hq.navy.mil 
Policy  documents;  training  opportunities;  guides  on 
areas  such  as  risk  management,  acquisition  environ¬ 
mental  issues,  past  performance,  and  more;  news  and 
assistance  for  the  Standardized  Procurement  System 
(SPS)  community;  notices  of  upcoming  events. 

Space  and  Naval  Warfare  Systems  Command 
(SPAWAR) 

https://e-commerce.spawar.navy.mil 
Your  source  for  SPAWAR  business  opportunities,  ac¬ 
quisition  news,  solicitations,  and  small  business  infor¬ 
mation. 

Air  Force  (Acquisition) 

http://www.safaq.hq.af.mil/ 

Policy;  career  development  and  training  opportunities; 
reducing  TOC;  library;  links. 

Air  Force  Materiel  Command  (AFMC) 
Contracting  Laboratory's  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation  (FAR)  Site 

http://farsite.hill.af.mil/ 

FAR  search  tool;  Commerce  Business  Daily 
Announcements  (CBDNet);  Federal  Register; 
Electronic  Forms  Library. 

Defense  Systems  Management  College  (DSMC) 

http://www.dsmc.dsm.mil 

DSMC  educational  products  and  services;  course 
schedules;  Program  Manager  magazine  and  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Review  Quarterly  journal;  job  opportunities. 


Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
(DARPA) 

http://www.darpa.mil 

News  releases;  current  solicitations;  "Doing  Business 
with  DARPA." 

Defense  Information  Systems  Agency  (DISA) 

http://www.disa.mil 

Structure  and  mission  of  DISA;  Defense  Information 
System  Network;  Defense  Message  System;  Global 
Command  and  Control  System;  much  more! 

National  Imagery  and  Mapping  Agency 
[Formerly  Defense  Mapping  Agency  (DMA)] 

httpy/www.  nima.mil 

Imagery;  maps  and  geodata;  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  resources;  publications. 

Defense  Modeling  and  Simulation  Office 
(DMSO) 

http://www.dmso.mil 

DoD  Modeling  and  Simulation  Master  Plan;  document 
library;  events;  services. 

Defense  Technical  Information  Center  (DTIC) 

http://www.dtic.mil/ 

Technical  reports;  products  and  sen/ices;  registration 
with  DTIC;  special  programs;  acronyms;  DTIC  FAQs. 

Joint  Electronic  Commerce  Program  Office 
(JECPO) 

httpy/www.acq.osd.mil/ec/ 

Policy;  newsletters;  Central  Contractor  Registration; 
assistance  centers;  DoD  Electronic  Commerce  Part- 


Open  Systems  Joint  Task  Force 

http//www.acq.osd.mil/osjtf 
Open  Systems  education  and  training  opportunities; 
studies  and  assessments;  projects,  initiatives  and 
plans;  reference  library. 

Government  Education  and  Training  Network 
(GETN)  (For  Department  of  Defense  Only) 

httpy/atn.afitaf.mil 

Schedule  of  distance  learning  opportunities. 

Government-Industry  Data  Exchange  Program 
(GIDEP) 

http://www.gidep.corona.navy.mil 
Federally  funded  co-op  of  government  and  industry 
participants  that  provides  an  electronic  forum  to  ex¬ 
change  technical  information  essential  during 
research,  design,  development,  production,  and  oper¬ 
ational  phases  of  the  life  cycle  of  systems,  facilities, 
and  equipment 
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INDUSTRY  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Acquisition  Reform  Network  (ARNET) 

http://www.arnet.gov/ 

Virtual  library;  federal  acquisition  and  procurement 
opportunities;  best  practices;  electronic  forums;  busi¬ 
ness  opportunities;  acquisition  training;  Excluded  Par¬ 
ties  List. 

Federal  Acquisition  Institute  (FAI) 

http://www.faionline.com 

Virtual  campus  for  learning  opportunities  as  well  as 
information  access  and  performance  support 

Federal  Acquisition  Jump  Station 

http://nais.nasa.gov/fedpnoc/home.html 
Procurement  and  acquisition  servers  by  contracting 
activity;  CBDNet;  Reference  Library. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA) 

http://www.asu.faa.gov 

Online  policy  and  guidance  for  all  aspects  of  the  ac¬ 
quisition  process. 

General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 

http://www.gao.gov 

Access  to  GAO  reports,  policy  and  guidance,  and 
FAQs. 

General  Services  Administration  (GSA) 

http://www.gsa.gov 

Online  shopping  for  commercial  items  to  support 
government  interests. 

Library  of  Congress 

http://www.loc.gov 

Research  services;  Congress  at  Work;  Copyright  Of¬ 
fice;  FAQs. 

National  Partnership  for  Reinventing 
Government  (NPR) 

http://www.npr.gov/ 

NPR  accomplishments  and  initiatives;  “howto"  tools; 
library. 

National  Technical  Information  Service  (NTIS) 

http://chaos.fedworld.gov/onow/ 

Online  service  for  purchasing  technical  reports,  com¬ 
puter  products,  videotapes,  audiocassettes,  and  more! 

Small  Business  Administration  (SBA) 

http://www.S  B  Aonline.S  BA.gov 
Communications  network  for  small  businesses. 

U.S.  Coast  Guard 

http://www.uscg.mil 

News  and  current  events;  services;  points  of  contact; 
FAQs. 


NANPR1NT 

http://www.MANPRINTarmy.mil 
Points  of  contact  for  program  managers;  relevant  reg¬ 
ulations;  policy  letters  from  the  Army  Acquisition  Ex¬ 
ecutive;  as  well  as  briefings  on  the  MANPRINT 
program. 

DoD  Acquisition  Workforce  Personnel  Demon¬ 
stration  Project 

http://www.crfpstwpafb.af.mil/ 

Federal  Register  a nd  Waivers  Package;  documents 
and  briefings;  reference  material;  operating 
procedures;  FAQs. 

DoD  Specifications  and  Standards  Home  Page 

http://www.dsp.dla.mil 

All  about  DoD  standardization;  key  Points  of  Contact; 
FAQs;  Military  Specifications  and  Standards  Reform; 
newsletters;  training;  nongovernment  standards;  links 
to  related  sites. 

Joint  Advanced  Distributed  Simulation 
(JADS)  Joint  Test  Force 

http://www.jads.abq.com 

JADS  is  a  one-stop  shop  for  complete  information  on 
distributed  simulation  and  its  applicability  to  test  and 
evaluation  and  acquisition. 

Risk  Management 

http://www.acq.osd.mil/sa/se/risk_management/index. 

htm 

Risk  policies  and  procedures;  risk  tools  and  products; 
events  and  ongoing  efforts;  related  papers,  speeches, 
publications,  and  Web  sites. 

Earned  Value  Management 

http://www.acq.osd.mil/pm 

Implementation  of  Earned  Value  Management;  latest 
policy  changes;  standards;  international 
developments;  active  noteboard. 

Fedworld  Information 

http://www.fedworld.gov 

Comprehensive  central  access  point  for  searching,  lo-, 
eating,  ordering,  and  Acquiring  government  and  bosk 
ness  information. 


Commerce  Business  Doily 

http://www.govcon.com/ 

Access  to  current  and  back  issues  with  search  capa¬ 
bilities;  business  opportunities;  interactive  yellow 
pages. 

DSMC  Alumni  Association 

http://www.dsmcaa.org 

Acquisition  tools  and  resources;  government  and  re¬ 
lated  links;  career  opportunities;  member  forums. 

Electronic  Industries  Alliance  (EIA) 

http://www.eia.org 

Government  Relations  Department;  includes  links  to 
issue  councils;  market  research  assistance. 

National  Contract  Management  Association 

(NCMA) 

http://www.ncmahq.org 

"What’s  New  in  Contracting?";  educational  products 
catalog;  career  center. 

National  Defense  Industrial  Association  (NDIA) 

http://www.ndia.org 

Association  news;  events;  government  policy;  National 
Defense  Magazine. 

International  Society  of  Logistics 

http://www.sole.org/ 

Online  desk  references  that  link  to  logistics  problem¬ 
solving  advice;  Certified  Professional  Logistician  certifi¬ 
cation. 

Computer  Assisted  Technology  Transfer  (CATT) 
Program 

http://catt.bus.okstate.edu 

Collaborative  effort  between  government,  industry, 
and  academia.  Learn  about  CATT  and  how  to  partici¬ 
pate. 

Software  Program  Managers  Network 

http://www.spmn.com 

Site  supports  project  managers,  software  practitioners, 
and  government  contractors.  Contains  publications 
,  on  highly  effective  software  development  best  prac- 
'  tices. 


GSA  Federal  Supply  Service 

http://pub.fss.gsa.gov  \ 

The  No.  1  resource  for  the  latest  services  and  prod¬ 
ucts  industry  has  to  offer.  N\ 

X 


Association  of  Old  Crows  (AOC) 

httpy/www.crows.og 

Association  {lews;  conventions,  conferences  and 
courses;'joufhQ[of  Electronic  Defense  magazine. 

X 

'if  you  would  like 
"to  add  your  acquisition  or 
^  acquisition  reform-related  Web  site  to 
this  list  please  call  the  Acquisition  Re¬ 
form  Communications  Center  ( ARCC ) 

at  1  -888-747-ARCC.  DAU  encour-  f  , 
ages  the  reciprocal  linking  of  its  Homfe, 
Page  toother  interested  agencief 


Contact  the  DAU  Webmaster  at/TX) 

dau  webmaster^acq.osdiffl^ 


2001  ACQUISITION  RESEARCH  SYMPOSIUM 


CALL  FOR  PAPERS 


"2007  —  An  Acquisition  Odyssey: 
The  Next  Stage  in  the 
Trans  formation  " 

Sponsored  by  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition  Reform  (DUSD[AR]) 

Co-hosted  by  the  Defense  Acquisition  University 
Defense  Systems  Management  College 
(DAU-DSMC)  and  the  National  Contract 
Management  Association  (NCMA) 
Washington,  D.C.  Chapter 


Visit  www.dsmc.dsm.mil  or 
www.ncmahq.org  for  updated  information 


JUNE  1  8-20,  2001  »  ROCKVILLE,  MARYLAND 
THE  CALL  PAPER  SUBMISSION 


Researchers,  both  national  and  international,  interested 
in  or  involved  with  all  aspects  of  acquisition  are  invited  to 
submit  papers.  Papers  should  reflect  well-documented  re¬ 
search  or  empirically  supported  experience  in  one  of  the 
topic  areas.  Your  paper  should  produce  a  new  or  revised 
theory  of  interest  to  the  acquisition  community  using  a  re¬ 
liable,  valid  instrument  to  provide  your  measured 
outcomes. 

The  theme,  “2001  -  An  Acquisition  Odyssey:  The  Next 
Stage  in  the  Transformation,”  has  been  selected  to  address 
the  issues  brought  forth  in  the  Acquisition  Reform  Initia¬ 
tives.  The  primary  purpose  for  the  Symposium  is  to 
develop  candid,  open  discussions  among  government,  in¬ 
dustry,  academe,  and  international  communities  of  interest 
regarding  major  concepts,  policy,  issues,  and  procedures  of 
concern  to  the  acquisition  community.  Secondly,  the  Sym¬ 
posium  provides  a  dynamic  forum  for  the  discussion  of  re¬ 
cent  research  efforts,  best  practices,  incentives,  and  major 
thrusts  in  the  field  of  acquisition  reform  management. 

TOPIC  AREAS 

Acquisition  Logistics  Reform 
Business-based  Cost  and  Resource  Management 
Commerciality 

Competitive  Acquisition  Strategies 
Information  Technology  in  Acquisition 
Globalization 

Integrated  Product  Teams'  Successes 
Outsourcing  and  Privatization 
Partnerships 
Performance  Basing 
Small  Business  Issues 
Workforce  Issues 


Submit  three  publishable  (edited  and  formatted)  copies 
of  your  paper  and  electronic  media  on  a  3-^”  disk  not 
later  than  Jan.  31,  2001.  Submit  to:  Alberta  Ladymon, 
DSMC  Program  Chair  ARS  01,  9820  Belvoir  Road,  Fort 
Belvoir ;  Va.  22060-5565  or  E-mail  to  ars01@dsmc. 
dsm.mil .  If  you  have  questions,  please  call  (703)  805- 
5406/2525  or  DSN  655.  Include  the  Title,  Topic  Area, 

Point  of  Contact's  Name,  Business  Address,  Telephone  Num¬ 
bers,  and  E-mail  Address  on  a  cover  sheet  to  accompany 
your  paper.  All  correspondence  will  be  communicated  with 
the  point  of  contact  listed. 

The  Book  of  Proceedings  will  be  published  on  a  CD-ROM. 
Therefore,  all  research  papers  MUST  be  submitted  on  a  3- 
VF  disk  using  the  format  and  guidelines  listed  here. 

FORMATS 

DOC  -  Save  your  paper  in  Microsoft  Word  97 
PDF  -  Save  your  paper  using  Portable  Document  Format 
RTF  -  Save  your  paper  using  Rich  Text  Format.  (Provide 
graphic  files  in  original  format,  i.e.,  PowerPoint.ppt.) 

GUIDELINES 

•  1”  top,  bottom,  and  side  margins 

•  Title  of  paper  centered  on  top  of  the  first  page 

•  Name(s)  of  author(s)  centered  under  title;  Business  name  (s) 
of  author  (s)  centered  under  name(s)  of  author  (s) 

•  The  rest  of  the  paper  should  have  2  columns  of  equal  width. 

•  Limit  your  paper  to  15  pages  or  less. 

•  Graphics  and/or  charts  can  either  be  whole  page,  half  page, 
or  quarter  page. 

•  The  font  should  be  Times  New  Roman  with  a  font  size  of 
12. 

•  Elements  of  your  paper:  One-page  Abstract  that  includes  a 
concise  statement  of  the  problem/research  question  and 
the  scope  and  method  of  your  approach,  Introduction,  Body 
of  the  Paper,  Conclusions,  and  References/Endnotes. 
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